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Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


Now Ready 


OUR NE W LINE OF 


Moorish Book 


Papers Wes tos 


Smooth Antique Finish, Hand-made Finish, 
Crash Finish, Linen Finish, Plate Finish. 


Large and Smatli Sizes 


DEERLAKE 
MANUSCRIPT 
COVERS 


Linen Finish—Five Colors 


17% x31 or 834x15 
















































Strong enough to stand any amount of rough 
handling, thus protecting from injury their con- 
tents. Attractive colors that will not soil easily, 
distinctly showing at the same time any writing 
with pen or typewriter. 


ABSOLUTELY THE 
FINEST LINE MADE 





































Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 Beekman Street 


New York 





Beautiful Sample Book, showing all colors, 
mailed upon request. 


UNION 5492 CO. 
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C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas. '\) 
Pap per CO. 
Manufacturers of 
et Chemically Pure 
a PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 
Solar Printing, 


bolyoke, Mass., 5. S.A. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1904’’ 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Commercial Bond 1904’’ 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1904” 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen ee all the 
*‘Our Ledger’’ No. 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream a sg and White Wove Bond 
he Foremost of No. 1 Linens 
Old Sain, saa and Bon 
Standard for Fine ar Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond” 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


Made in three s a in twenty-four —— in 21 X 33, 
60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for ye Boer Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses : : 22:20:22: : 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 
VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 





**Old Valley Mills 1904’’ Extra-superfine 


**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Fiats Extra-fine quality 











THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE @& BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bidg. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Ge Simplex 
@) One-Man 
Type Setter 
































Does all that is claimed for it by the manu- 
facturer. It does in one office work that 
would have formerly required six compositors. 








THE ST. JAMES PLAINDEALER 


St. James, Minn., December 2, 1903 
THE UNITYPE COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen,— Having used the Simplex six months, we can conscientiously 
say that it has done all claimed for it by the manufacturers. At first we had 
some difficulty in obtaining results, but this was due to inexperienced help. We 
have never had any trouble with the machine that we ourselves could not 
readily overcome. 

We are at present printing a semi-weekly, besides other work, on the 
Simplex, work that would have formerly necessitated about six compositors. It 
can be readily seen that the machine has been a saving in our office, not only 
by decreasing the pay-roll, but also in doing work we could not have handled 
without a Simplex. 

It has certainly been a money-saver in our office. 


Respectfully, O. C. COLE ©& SON. 








Write and tell us how much composition you would like 
to do. We will tell you what it will cost you, and how easy 
it is to put a Simpiex on your pay-roll. The Simplex is the 
printer who gives you back his wages Saturday night. 











THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


200 Monroe St., Chicago 410 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Don’t you find that 
when you once get 
a customer started 


on the use of Old 


Hampshire Bond 
he stays with you? 


Hampshire Paper Co. 
Paper Makers 


South Hadley Falls 


Massachusetts 


“Old Gampshire Bond 












* Oly 


Hampshire 


rusiomers 
are good customers 
























THE INLAND PRINTER 
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0 Weask those interested 


IN 


DUPLEX OR 
DOUBLE TONE 


INKS 


to contrast the effects shown in 


SCC 
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NY the June number of ‘“‘The Ameri- Ny 
ay can Printer” (all done in our ay, 
Ne DUPLEX Inks — see page 389) Ne 
6 with those shown in the April 6 
ay number, same journal. 9 dd Jd ay) 
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Od WHEN YOU WANT FINE PRINTING INKS COME TO HEADQUARTERS Od 
Q AND GET THE BEST. Q 
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The largest Electrotype Foundry in the world is 
justified in selecting “Globe” as its corporate name. 
We hope at some time to as truthfully say for our 
Engraving department that it is also the largest in 
the world. We appreciate that our desire can be 
accomplished only by giving the public better 
service and better value than our competitors. 
That is our aim. 











THE INLAND PRINTER 











THE CENTURY 








“A Pleased Customer Is the Best Advertiser” 


Mr. W. S. Howell’s frank acknowledgment of the inherent virtues of 
the CENTURY is not only gratifying to its builders, but of interest to 
all users of two-revolution presses. 

Severe as was Mr. Howell’s test of the rigidity of the CENTURY’S 
impressional stroke, yet to those who appreciate the mechanical value of the 
Eccentric-Lift device and the structural worth of the entire press, it will 
appear as a matter of course that the CENTURY should withstand any test, 
however severe. 

In like manner, Mr. Howell’s references to the CENTURY’S undevi- 
ating accuracy of register when run at the highest speed, and to the economy 
of ink due to the novel distributing and predigesting devices, will not surprise 
those practically acquainted with the machine. It must be generally acknowl- 
edged that the CENTURY has attained a point where it is superior to the 
best other press upon the market. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PREsIDENT. 


1 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








THE CENTURY 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Harmegnees & Bowell 


Designers, Printers and Binders 


76:82 Sherman H treet 
Celephone Warrigon 2487’ 


€ bicago, November 24, 1903. 
Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
New York, N. Ye 


Gentlemen :- 


In placing our third order with you for Century presses, we did 
so after a thorough and persistent investigation of the claims made by 
other builders in behalf of their machine. This investigation satis- 
fied us that the Century still posséssed more up-to-date devices and 
improvements than any other two revolution press, all of which are 
aids to an increased and more perfect production. 


A few weeks ago we had an opportunity to test the rigidity 
of the Century's impression and also the value of the eccentric lift 
with the block or hold-up to protect the plates. Owing to a great 
rush of work in our press room we were obliged to place a form 
measuring 32 1/2 inches around the cylinder on our #2 Century, which 
is over two years old. As you schedule this press to print only 31 
inches you can see how we were overloading it, and indeed had to paste 
& strip of card board on the tail end of the cylinder to carry the 
form at all. 


This form full of half tones, a number of which were on the 
extreme tail end of the sheet, and yet the last sheet of a twenty= 
thousand run showed not the slightest wear on the plates. 


When the conditions under which this form was run are considered 
we feel that we subjected the impressional qualities of the Century 
to a remarkable test. 


We also find that your quick closing grippers and the continuous 
rack and gear, locking the+bed and cylinder together, lend a mechan- 
ical accuracy of register to the press at high speed, and we are much 
pleased with your method for distributing the ink before any of it 
reaches the ink table. On many jobs we use less ink and yet obtain 
better effects than ever beforee 


It is a pleasure to write thus of a press which has so thoroughly 
made good the claims-of your representative. 


Yours truly, 


HARMEGNIES & HOWELL, 
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THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis ; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacitic Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 




















To be thoroughly good, to be lasting, to give no anxiety or bother, 
register must be built in throughout the press. It is not enough to 
confine it to one particular device. There is no one thing that can 
give it. It must be worked into every part and be calculated for every 
motion. The entire machine must be permeated with it 

In this way we get the Optimus register. We build it in from 
foundation up. We keep bed and cylinder in exact unison, not for one 
year, but for all the years the press will last, principally by our patented 
driving motion, a mechanically correct and perfect movement. Since 
its adoption, nearly nine years ago, we have not known of an Optimus 
out of register between bed and cylinder, nor has this motion made a 
bit of trouble or cost anyone one cent in all that time. 

The register of the Optimus is a fixed and dependable quality. It 
is built in. Every movement not only insures it, but protects and guards 
it. The Optimus is the only press that so fortifies it. 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S PLYMOUTH CONDENSED AND CASLON OLD ROMAN. 














































The MONOTYPE 





NO DEMONSTRATION IS SO CON 
VINCING AS AN OCULAR ONE 








= ——— HAT the Monotype can produce as 
ZO, b4es| easily as admirably, work which, for one 
ea4| teason or another, is quite cunida the 
Fa scope of any other type-setting machine 
Jon the market, a glance at the two 
following pages will immediately demonstrate. 
€) First, there is an extract from a railroad report, 
which is a sample of the marvellous ‘differentiat- 
ing justification” of the Monotype. Here will be 
found no less than four distinct justifications in one 
line; yet this intricate justifying feat was performed 
as a matter of course by the Monotype. 
€| Next comes a page from the Boston Cooking- School 
Magazine, a periodical of high character. Here is 
a piece of ‘straight composition ” relying chiefly 
on the perfection of its typographic quality and at 
the same time presenting an example of the consum- 
mate ease with which Monotype matter may be 
worked around a cut. How keenly would the 
alertly scientific mind of Benjamin Franklin, to 
whom the punch-strainer belonged, have revelled in 
a machine so scientifically perfect as the Monotype! 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. Sole Selling Agent 


NUMBER ONE, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 





HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Representative for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, CatirORNIA 


W. P. GUNTHORP, Jr. Chicago Representative, 334 Dearporn Street, Cuicaco, Ivtinors 
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MONOTYPED BY GEO. H. 


ELLIS CoO., 


BOSTON, 





MASS. 
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Merchandise and Property of all kinds which may be- 
long to or be in the custody of the Insured, and for 
which they may be liable as Common Carriers or Ware- 
housemen, on Piers at Kingston, belonging to the King- 
ston and Pembroke Railroad Company, or Bulkheads 
adjoining said Piers, and on Cars or Floats in course 
of loading or unloading at or adjoining said Piers or 
Bulkheads. 

Merchandise and Property of all kinds as above de- 
scribed, on Piers at Prescott, belonging to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, or Bulkheads adjoining said 
Piers, and on Cars or Floats in course of loading or 


dian Pacific Railway Company. or Bulkheads adjoining 
said Piers, and on Cars or Floats in course of loading 
or unloading at or adjoining said Piers or Bulkheads. . 
Merchandise and Property of all kinds as above de- 
scribed in course of transit between Cape Vincent and 
Kingston, to and from above-mentioned places. . 


Carried Forward . 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Punch-strainer 
By Julia Davis Chandler 


HIS quaint silver punch- 
strainer is preserved in the 
rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety of Delaware: it was made, long 
ago, from the first silver dollar earned 
by Benjamin 
Franklin, as a 
boy in Boston. 
He was ap- 
prenticed there 
to an older 
brother, so this 
dollar may have 
been his first 
allowance of 
money, or else 
the first that he 
earned from the 
popular songs 
which he wrote 
On CWrrent 
events, and 
printed on his 
brother’s press. 
A fellow- 
worker, named 
James Parker, 
who __ afterward 
became an edi- 
tor of the Post 
Boy in New 
York, exchanged 
dollars with Franklin, for Inck and 
as a bond of friendship. What 
Franklin did with his friend’s, Par- 
ker’s, dollar we do not know; 
but Parker kept Franklin’s dollar, 
and of it made this little punch- 
strainer. It descended to his accom- 
plished daughter, the wife of Gunning 
Bedford, of Delaware. 
The Bedfords entertained hand- 
somely at their country home, ‘‘Lom- 








bardy,” and at their city home, in 
Wilmington. Doubtless, this little 
piece of old silver must have been 
shown often to their many distin- 
guished guests as a souvenir of the 
great Iranklin. 

Gunning Bed- 
ford was a noted 
man, a friend, 
from his earliest 
college days at 
Princeton, ol 
James Madison. 
He met the lat- 
ter ably in dis- 
cussion at the 
Annapolis Con- 
vention, which 
was convened to 
frame the first 
Constitution of 
the United 
States. He was 
aide-de-camp to 
Washington, and 
the pistols which 
Washington 
gave him, when 
he sent him on 
a dangerous mis- 
sion to Trenton, 
his daughter, 
Miss Henrietta Jane Bedford, pre- 
sented, together with the little punch- 
strainer, to the Historical Society of 
Delaware. 

That only two generations of owners 
should intervene between 1871 and 
Franklin’s time seems almost incredi- 
ble; but the fact is well verified, and 
this odd bit of silver is a treasured 
possession of the Historical Society 
at Wilmington, Del. 











BOSTON, MASS. 












The MONOTYPE 











AS MADE AND 
COMPOSED ON THE 
MONOTYPE 










5 Point 
ABCDEFGH IJKLMNOPQR 






6 Point 
ABCDE FGHIJKLMNOP 






7 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 





8 Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
9g Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
to Point 
ABCDEFGHIJKL 
tr Point 
ABCDEFGHIJK 
12 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJ 


















AS MADE FOR 
THE CASE BY THE 
MONOTYPE 












14 Point 


ABCDEFG 


18 Point 


ABCDEF 


24 Point 


ABCDE 


30 Point 


ABCD 


36 Point 


ABC 





























Every PRINTING-OFFICE A 
POTENTIAL Type-FOUNDRY 








Y means of the new attachment ap- 
plied without charge to any machine 
now in use and to be attached free of cost 
to all machines hereafter sent out, every 
printer can become his own type-founder. 


Go Monotype will cast not only the 
type from 5 to 12 point to be 
composed by the machine itself, but also 
complete fonts of job and office type up 
to 36 point in any face. It will also cast 
quads & spaces for all sizes up to 36 point. 


_... the printer can find 
a use for his old type. Instead of 
selling it as old metal, he can at the 
cost of a few hours’ labor recast it into 
complete fonts of type, worth what the 
type-founder gets for it. 





WOOD & NATHAN CO. Sole Selling Agent 


NUMBER ONE, MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 














HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. Representative for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, CaLiFoRNia 
W. P. GUNTHORP, Jr. Chicago Representative, 334 Dearsorn Street, Cuicaco, I Liinois 
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| %e H>4 RRISV 
AUTOMATIC PREX* 











COMPANY? 























There’s 


no wear 
out 
to em. 








The HARRIS PRESSES 
are as durable as they are 
fast, as fast as they are 
accurate, and accurate 
to the limit of mechan- 
ical possibility. 

They do not get out 
of date any more than 
they wear out. The 
rotary self-feeder is the 
only press of to-day not 
likely to be out of date 
before it is worn out. 


It is to think. 





y & BP Sous, 
DPrinters, Stationers and Binders, 


229 Ft. Clair Fluect. 


- Cuyahoga E 4488. 
_ Cleveland, G, August 5, 1903. 


Boll, Main 9954. 


The Harris Automatic Press Co., 
Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: - 


Replying to your inquiry of August lst, 
regarding the condition of the Harris Automatic 
Press purchased from you some eight years ago, 
beg to state, that the press has been in con- 
stant operation since installed and can can- 
didly say that the press is in as good a con- 
dition to-day as when erected in our press- 
room. 


We have confidence that there is no wear 
out to this press. 


Trusting this will answer the many in- 
quiries which you receive, regarding the life 
of your presses, we remain, 


Gratefully yours, 
J. & F. Strauss. 


Per I ain 











For full particulars regarding the above machine and other presses we build, address, 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO — Otp Co.tony BuiILpING 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street. Chancery Lane, London, E.C., England. 


N I L E S } O H IO NEW YORK — 26 CortLanpT STREET 
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The The 
Latest eC Best 


a Oma meme Ge DC) o— 2) J, 
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TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


illustrated here, embodies all the time and labor saving devices, and will produce the 
maximum amount of work per day or week with the minimum of expense to operate. 








Perfect Register is obtained on Scott Presses, there being no intermediate 


gear between the bed and cylinder, therefore no lost motion. 





The Ink Distribution is admitted by printers and competitors to be the 
best ever seen on a printing press. The ink is thoroughly distributed 


before reaching the ink table. 


There Are Other Improvements which make this machine the 
peer of other two-revolution machines. Send for our catalogue which illus- 
trates and describes the different styies of two-revolution machines we build. 





We also manufacture One and Two Color Lithographic, Rotary Aluminum, Drum-Cylinder, Two- Revolution, 
Stop-Cylinder, Flat-bed Perfecting, All-Size Rotary Web, Rotary Coior Presses, and 
one, two, three or four tiered Newspaper Machines. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 41 Park Row. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 321 Dearborn St. VW alter cott Ca, 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. 4th St. oe 


BOSTON OFFICE, 7 Water Street. PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Cable Address, ‘WALTSCOTT, New York. 
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THE DUPLEX 





Giank Sov 


Flat-Bed Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 








WHAT THEY SAY: 


During the whole year we have had a broken web only three 
or four times, and those were because of flaws in the paper. 
We run a pretty black color and still get a clean sheet. The 
press is running fine and we have no trouble at all.— Beverly 
(Mass.) Evening Times. 

You will be glad to know that the Duplex machine is doing 
good work, and seems abundantly capable of handling our edi- 
tion of 6,300 to 6,500 daily. We are having no trouble with it 
at all_— Batavia (N. Y.) Evening News. 


We have been able to secure a circulation of —-—— copies 
daily within a period of only two years. At the time we 
installed the Duplex we had only about circulation, and 
it is only fair to say that the increase is due largely to our 
ability to produce papers quickly, as without the Duplex we 
would not have been able to gain the advantage which has 
come to us from its use. We have secured double the rate for 
advertising that we had at the time the Duplex was installed.— 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press. 





We have one of the Duplex Angle-bar Presses, and we 
consider that for a publication of our class it is the only press 
to put in. The price may seem high, but it is an actual fact 
that the installation of a Duplex Press will enable you to 
increase your circulation. Increase of circulation enables you 
to increase your advertising and your advertising rates.— 
Jackson (Mich.) Daily Patriot. 


During our Ti years’ experience with the Duplex we have 
run 4, 6, 8, 12, 14 and 16 page papers of 7-column width, 
averaging yin 000 papers weekly. We have also run 4-page cir- 
culars at speed of 4,500 per hour, in runs of 5,000 to 30,000 
copies, and have run 8 and 16 page papers of 6-column width. 
During the two years the total expense for repairs, including 
rollers, blankets, tympan cloth, etc., has been less than $50.— 
Concord (N. H.) People & Patriot Co. 


Our new 12-page Duplex, installed a few weeks ago, is now 
in successful operation at our plant. Since its installation we 
have not met with any delay in issuing our papers. We have 
been putting out as high as four editions per day with “ extras,” 
as occasion requires. We have issued 12-page papers, both 
morning and evening. We have already experienced a nice 
increase in our business. —II donnie (Pa.) Observer Pub. Co. 


About four years ago we installed in our pressroom your 
Duplex Angle-Bar Press. Our experience has been most satis- 
factory. The press has fulfilled every expectation as to speed 
and effectiveness in printing half-tones, as well as getting a 
uniformly good appearance for the paper.— Rockford (IIl.) 
Morning Star. 


We wish to express our appreciation of the Duplex Press. 
The press has given every satisfaction from the start, and there 
is not a single complaint that we can make. A result we have 
had, and one we did not expect, has been a very large increase 
in circulation.— Sherbrooke (Que.) Daily Record. 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE 


OUR ADS. | Gtrs" ve ‘tay BE PREJUDICED 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Michigan 
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American Lead and Rule Cutters 


are unequaled in every essential that goes to make a perfect cutter. They are unrivaled 
in ease of adjustment, in speed, in accuracy — permanent, uniform, ever-the-same accuracy 
—in capacity and wide range of measures. “They possess many valuable features found 
in no other similar machine. They are earning money, saving money, for thousands. 
Why not for you ? 


SENT ON THIRTY DAYS TRIAL To Sow 















ALL DEALERS 
SELL THEM 























end of that time you are satisfied with the cutter, keep it and pay for it. If not, return it. 





No. 1, notgraduated, $7.00 | No.2,....... $10.00 
i re $12.00 











H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


158 E. Huron Street, Chicago 





JOHN HADDON & CO., London, Sole Agents for Great Britain 
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ate, 4 HOME OFFICE CHICAGO BRANCH 
m f 241 Broadway New York 139 Monroe Street 
to SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


and still be successful; but the 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 


owes its success to the fact that 





it is the embodiment of ALL 
that is desirable and necessary 
in a perfect typewriter: 
Visible writing 
Speed 
Durability 
Completeness 
Light action and 
Permanency of alignment 


_’ Underwood Typewriter Co. (im 


\ ames 





MAN may have but one talent j 
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The Best in the World! 

















ROUTERS 


We are ready to prove it. 
Just give us the chance. 
Ten different styles Rout- 
ers suitable for any purpose. 











Guaranteed rust what we claim and sold on 30 days’ trial 


Permitting you to be the sole 
judge regarding the merits of 
the machine. 


You don’t pay for 
the machine until 
you are satisfied. 


Price positively the lowest 














We save you money if you 
give us the chance. 


Send for our catalogue of 
Stereotype, Electrotype 
and Etching Machinery. 


Address 


Murray Machinery Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















The Anderson Section-Folding Machines 





We always 
have on 


hand 


Rebuilt 
Folding 
Machines 


of other 
makes, 
which we 
can 

sell cheap 
and 
guarantee 
in good 
condition. 














CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, 322-329 Dearbom St., Chicago 


Are built 
either 
drop-roller 
or 
gauge-feed, 
either 

one or two 


folds. 


Write for 
Circulars and 
Prices. 
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Motors for Printers 




























We are 


ELECTR 


We have 


U. S. Lithog 
Peninsular E 


MOTOR SPECIALISTS 


in the equipment of 


PRINTING 
ENGRAVING 


OTYPING 


STEREOTYPING G 
BOOKBINDING 
MACHINERY 


recently equipped such 


representative plants as: 


H.O. Shepard Co. (Inland Printer) , Chicago 
Franklin Engraving & Elect. Co., Chicago 
Chicago Tribune 

U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati 

U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati 


raph Co., Cincinnati 
ngraving Co., Detroit 


and many others. 
Send for prints illustrating our methods. 


JENNEY ELECTRIC MEG. Co. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











ASTONISHED 








Steel Sectional Blo 
No wonder whe 


We would like 


opportunity. 


money and plates. 


Printers everywhere are astonished 
when we show them our New Challenge 


cks, 
n they’re made from 


the best steel, weigh less than other 
bases, and the price is down so low. 


to astonish you with 


facts and figures, and will, if given the 


Send to-day for our booklet; it’s 
free, f.0.b. your desk, and shows how 
Challenge Sectional Blocks save time, 








SOLD BY 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 





Manufactured by The CHALLENGE— ae” 


127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 











MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Michigan 





























Rapid Work Our Motto 


DINSE, PAGE & CO. 
Electrotypers 


AND 


Stereotypers 














196 South Clark St., Chicago 


TELEPHONE, CENTRAL NO. F266 





FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 
MOST IMPROVED 


Roller-Making Machinery 


FURNISHED 








ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 








Printing Machinery 
Company, Ltd. 
European Agents 


JAMES ROWE) 


241-247 South Jefferson Street | 





15 Tudor St. 
ll Lonpon, E. C., ENG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 






in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 
pp Rev. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ITHOUT ROYALTY. 
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507-509 WASHINGTON ST. 
BUFFALO.N_Y. 
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THE 


Danish Bond 


IS THE 


Most Popular Bond 


ON THE MARKET 








The following parties are sole 
Agents for their localities : 








Miller, Sloan & Wright, - New York City 
Tileston & Livermore, - - + Boston, Mass, 
Dwight Bros. Paper Company, - Chicago, IIl. 
A. G. Elliot & Company, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bond & Mentzel Paper Co., - Baltimore, Md. 
Antietam Paper Co., - - Hagerstown, Md. 
Hudson Valley Paper Co., - Albany, N. Y. 
R. H. Thompson Co., - - Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. G. Elliot Paper Co., - Dallas, Texas 
Barber & Ellis, Ltd., - - Toronto, Ontario 




















B. D. Rising Paper Co. 


Manufacturers of Bond Paper 


Housatonic, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
































STRATHMORE 
JAPAN 


DECKLE EDGE—WHITE 


FOR BOOKS, CATALOGUES 
CIRCULARS, & ALL HIGH- 
GRADE ADVERTISING 


sa 
| a 


4 
x 


DUMMIES FOR DETERMINING THE BULKING QUALITIES 
AND SHEETS FOR PULLING PROOFS WILL BE 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


STOCKED IN 25 X 38. 500 SHEETS TO THE REAM 
ANTIQUE, MEDIUM, AND PLATE FINISHES 








Title-page from Sample Book of 
Strathmore Japan Papers 


Mittineague 
‘Paper 
Company 


H. A. Moses, Treasurer 


Mittineague 
Mass. 
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folders, 
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circulars 
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for catalogues, 
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We are recognized leaders in the art of F 


color 
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OUR SAMPLE SHEET OF 


Solid Gover Colors 


For printing on dark-colored and antique 
papers will be mailed to you on applica- 


tion. They are the best made. Try them 

| Thalmann Printing Ink Company 
SAINT LOUIS 

NO _y CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


























































THE BEST OF ALL 


) THE BOSTON WIRE 
STITCHING MACHINE 



















ae ONLY ONE ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED—THAT OF SETTING 
_ meni THE MAGHINE TO THE THICKNESS OF THE JOB. 


ere pat: The change from one thickness to another is made instantly. The first 
staple driven is as perfect as the last. The Wire Feeder (simple and accu- 
rate in its operation) is a special feature of the Boston Stitcher. It is in 
contact with the wire only during the forward movement of feeding, return- 
ing to position without scraping across the wire. This operates directly on 
acam, doing away with rolls, ratchets and eccentrics. It is the only perfect 
feeding device in use, and will be appreciated by every person familiar with 
the shortcomings of other stitchers. Feeding block is reversible, and will 
wear indefinitely. The Boston Wire Stitcher makes a correct even stitch. 
Every Machine is fully guaranteed. Write nearest Selling House for further 
particulars and prices. 

The best quality of reeled Steel Wire, made only to our order. Every spool guaranteed. 
All sizes in steck for prompt shipment. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


American lype Founders Go. 


SELLING HOUSES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The CROSS PAPER FEEDERS 


OF 
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CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 





SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 


PILE STYLE FEEDER — This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. 
CONTINUOUS STYLE—This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press ; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 


THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


AMERICAN PAPER. FEEDER. COMPANY, 185 Summer St., Boston, U.S. A. 


New York and Philadelphia Agents — II]. L. EGBERT & COMPANY, 21-23 New Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ACME 
BINDER 
% No. 6 





ACME 


Wire Staple 
BINDERS 












RY 


~ 








““The Best Automatic 
Wire-Stapling Devices 
on the market.”’ 









Operated by hand or foot power. 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching 
and Anti-clogging Devices. 









Full information promptly furnished on 
application. 





¢s 














ACME STAPLE CO. Ls. 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 


Patented in 
Europe and 
United States 
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This 15 a 





It handles a thirty-inch web and cuts it into sheets, 5,000 every hour. It does good work, one side only ; punches, slits and 
perforates. Is easy to operate and to make ready; largely automatic and very flexible. As a piece of mechanism, it is perfectly 
simple and simply perfect. A rotary, yet uses flat printing surfaces, type or plates. Largest impression 74x30, unusual but 
valuable ; sheets much larger. Cut shows special numbering machine attached, for making sales slips. Other attachments give it 
a wide range of usefulness along special lines. It is a new thing and a good thing. Manufacturing printers should investigate. 


COY PRINTING PRESS CO., 107 SouTH SANGAMON STREET, CHICAGO 


Flhott Addressing Machine 


= 2,000 Addresses Per Hour 




















ADOPTED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, 
Printers, Publishers, Insurance Companies, 
Banks, Railroads and thousands of commercial 
houses. @ Stencil cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different lists, giving a com- 
plete CARD CATALOGUE of the mailing list. 








WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 14 AND STATE SIZE OF LIST 





Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 104 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
309 Broadway 1039 R. E. Trust Building 964 Monadnock Block 516 Holland Building 303 California Street 
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SHERIDAN’S NEW EMPIRE 


Hand Clamp, built in sizes 36, 40, 45 and 50 inches. 


Write for particulars, prices and terms. 





Selling Agents for Martini and National Book Sewing Machines. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. 





T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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“WHATEVER WE MAKE IS THE BEST IN ITS LINE.” 





“ CHICAGO, ILL., February 20, 1903. 
Messrs. E, CRAWLEY, SR., & Co., Newport, ky.: 

Gentlemen,—We have been using two of your ‘Rounding and Backing 
Machines’ for several years and can conscientiously say for them that we 
could better dispense with almost any other machine in the bindery than 
them. Both as money-makers and for the expedition of work they can 
not be beat. Yours very truly, 

M. A. DONOHUE & COMPANY.” 





The Crawley Bundling Press. 





‘“* MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 30, 1903. 
Messrs, E. CRAWLEY, SR., & Co., Newport, Ky.: 

Gentlemen,—We have used one of your Bundling Presses for a year 
or more and find the same in every way satisfactory. We use the 
machine on all sheets to be sewed either by hand or on our Smythe sewer, 
and don’t see how we can do without it. Yours very truly, 

THE SENTINEL BINDERY, 
JouHN C. SALZER,” 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO., Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


Successors to E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & COMPANY. 





p CUTTER 4 ial Ld 
cM Pr, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


U.S.A. 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 








42 inch, 46 inch & 50 inch. 





SELF Inside Gear, 


HAND and | Flush Box 
FOOT | Frames, 
CLAMP Crank Motion, 


In Combination Cut Gears and 


Steel Shafts 





The Child Acme Cutter & Press Co. 
33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Str. Louis PRINTERS’ SupPLY Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louis 


MILLER & RICHARD, - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA 


G. E. SANBORN & Co., CHICAGO 
ALLING & CorEY, - 225 Washington St., BuFFALO, N.Y. 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 





i 


—— ert 


THE DEXTER “NEW” JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK and PAMPHLET FOLDER 


(SPECIAL LARGE SIZE ) 








SOLE AGENTS Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


Great Britain and Europe 


T.W. & C. B. Sueriwan, London, Eng. 
. Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., ‘Toronto D E \ I E R F O i. D EK R C QO, 


Australia, ALEx. Cowan & Sons 





Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide Man Orrice AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 


Southern Agents, J.H.SCHROETER & BRo. CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE LATEST 


Quadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 














All folds are at right angles. All ‘“‘buckling”’ is relieved. 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CoO. 


ERIC, TA. 





— = — = AGENCIES SSS 


NEW YORK—H. L. Ecsert & Co., CHICAGO—Cuamp.in & SMITH, 
23 New Chambers Street. LONDON—W.C. Horne & Sons, 304 Dearborn Street. 
5 Torren Street, City Road. 








ABaN| 


. es 1925 South St., CINCINNATI, O. 
The Queen City ee | 345 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
147 Pearl St., BOSTON 


Printing Ink Co. 734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA 


j j Copyright. 1903. | { 
by Queen City Printing Ink Co. £ 


H. D. BLACK, 40. IMPERIAL ORANGE, 2277. GREEN, 2278. 









If we have your eye ... we see your 
finish ...abso0 your somes’ “eer 








No matter who you are... . where located .. . . whether 
operating a large or small printing plant... . you have 
daily use for an ink like H. D. .... The only ink like H. 
DiS. «-... It has working qualities peculiar only to 
H. D. which give it special value. Try it. 





POPULAR SINCE 1860—MILLIONS OF POUNDS CONSUMED 





In the szwhes your grandfather used H. D. 
In the CLenttes your father used H. D. 
In the future your sons will use H. D. 
In 1904 (he present) you should use H. D. 


wm 1925 South St. - - Crvemnati 7 O C 
H:D 345 Dearborn St., - - CuHicaco HE UEEN ry 
BOOK 147 Pearl St, - - - - Boston 
INK: 734 Sansom St., PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK Co. 
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FRANK IBOLD. President. 
ADOLPH DRYER. \V. President & Geni. Mgr. 
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Mey Telephone 
ANUFACTURERS OF = Iw, Main 93 cx 
TING ANDI ; a eee 






ER MIDENCE St. 
CIN CINAATI, OHIO 


SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIMEN BOOK 








andow an Swoboda 


combined can lift an elephant, but the 
PERFECTED PROUTY JOB PRESS 
can eclipse this feat, as it can lift a mort- 
gage and a printer from despondency by 
its great strength. 





Put on “‘ the smile that won’t come off’’ by 
purchasing a PERFECTED PROUTY, and 
let that carry your troubles. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY - ———__—_—_—_—_—— 








Boston Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 































————— FOe SARE BS — = =a 

















HADWEN SWAIN MFG. Co. San Francisco, Cal. || THoMAS E, KENNEDY & Co. - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHAS. BECK PAPER Co. - - Philadelphia, Pa. | J. H. SCHROETER & Bro. - . - Atlanta, Ga. 
BosTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. Co. Chicago, Il. TORONTO TypE FounpErs Co. - Toronto, Canada 
Des MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE - - Des Moines, Iowa | GETHER-DREBERT-PERKINS Co. - - Milwaukee, Wis. 


Parsons Bros., New York City, South Africa and Australia. 
European Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, 109 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 
UNITED STATES PAPER Export ASSOCIATION, 17 Battery Place, New York, Agents for Mexico. 
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DID you ever hear of QUOINS being measured by THE FOOT ? 


« @ 
2=Quoins === eer 





LL THAT’S IN THE PICTURE.. 
ALWAYS READY 


Guaranteed 


SIZES |* 
3% in. 6% in, Sites 
5% in. 8% in. 








Long Quoins that Fit the Furniture 






Even Pressure the Full Length 

















Notice! They stay put. ,,mare 
— een Pipe: Ser ae ks ? 


Lynchard Square Lock Quoin Co. soto In pozens 


No. 284 Washington Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 































For Sale by all Type Founders and Dealers. 














Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and IN K S 
Lithographic 

SPECIALTIES 
FINE Bi-tone Inks, 


HALF-TONE || ;hree-Color 
BLACKS PROCESS 


for job and 


magazine work INKS 
BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 
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ne etna 



















FTER operating in Chicago for over a quarter 
A of a century, we have moved our Factory 
to Elkhart, Indiana. We are now estab- 

lished in our new location with the increased 

space and facilities necessary to our increasing busi- 
ness. We cater to modern platemakers, electro- 
typers, stereotypers, photo-engravers, etc. We have 
equipped some of the largest plants in the country. 
Our machinery is in use from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Pacific, and in many foreign countries. We 
solicit your orders and inquiries for anything you 
need in this line, guaranteeing both goods and prices. 
Address all correspondence to the Chicago office, 
temporarily at the old address, 200 South Clinton St. 


























































Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 









GEO. E. LLOYD ¢& CO. 







OFFICES AND f 46-48 E. Houston St., New York 
FACTORIES: \ 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 











Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat 






Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 












We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, and having a thorough 

knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have produced the APEX as the highest point in the 

art of making this class of goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the 
best, without exception. References and prices on application. 

Patented March 27, 1900. 


Rg riciggy- New York Stencil Works 
yattomac =" See! 8" 100 Nassau Street, s: ss NEW YORK CITY 
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0. 1 ENAMELED 
e BOOK 


al Whitest, Highest Finish 
ev and the Best Printer 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR FINE CATALOGS 
AND WHERE BEST RESULTS ARE DESIRED 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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PRINTERS 


BINDERS 
ENGRAVERS 


Distinction 
Accuracy 























Elegance 
Promptness 


The Shepard Qualities. 





Specialists for the Trade 


PRESSWORK 
STIPPLING 
BINDING 


Prices on Request 


(me Henry O.Shepard Co. 
120-130 Sherman St., Chicago 
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Bissell 
College of Photo-Cngraving 


- BISSELL, PRrEstpenrT 


ONE, TWO AND THREE YEARS COURSES 
Tuition for Full Course, $350 





Finest equipped plant in the world for 
teaching PHOTO-ENGRAVING in all 
its branches, in charge of thoroughly 
skilled instructors. 

Full particulars as to rates for shorter 
courses, lodging for students, etc., on 
application to the President. 











BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO- ENGRAVING 
831 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 


In connection with the Illinois College 
of Photography 
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Start the New Year right by ordering the new 


FRANCIS SERIES 


Complete in 12 sizes from 6-point to 72-point. 
Standard Line and Point Set—like all Inland type 








REMEMBER 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


On all CASH ORDERS for TYPE and 
BRASS RULE of OUR manufacture 
amounting to $20.00 net or over 








INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY | 


CHICAGO SAINT LOUIS BUFFALO 
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LIGHT, INFLEXIBLE 


WRAPPERS 








MAILIN G 





Books, Pictures, Calendars and 
Catalogues 


WITHOUT BENDING OR BRUISING 





CDP 
The Thompson & Norris Co. 
SSA 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK oo aA 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HIGH-GRADE REQUIREMENTS FOR MACHINERY, FASHION, ETC., CATALOGUES 
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Like the Cat—Came Back 
























I am now using some ink (not yours) that can hardly be left on the press over night 
without becoming perfectly hard. I complained to the manufacturers and offered to pay 
transportation charges both ways to change it, but they replied that there couldn’t be any- 
thing the matter with their ink, as thousands of customers were using it without complaint. 
I have been using your ink most of the time for a number of years and bought this to oblige 
an acquaintance who was selling it. J am ready now to go back for keeps to a money- 
back-if-it-don’t-suit ink man. When your ink arrives, shall celebrate by making a bon- 
fire of the 75 Ibs. or so of the other ink I still have on hand. 


C. C. HAYDEN, Publisher Standard, Hotuiey, N.Y. 


When my purchasers complain that my inks are not up to the standard, I don’t insult 
them or even try to convince them to the contrary. I simply refund their money, and 
reimburse them for all transportation charges. I am rounding out my tenth year in the 
ink business, and honestly believe that I have never made an enemy among printers. My 
terms of cash with order are alike to all. Rich and poor, large and small, are all on the 
same level when buying from me. Write for my new book, giving valuable suggestions 
for relieving troubles in the pressroom. 














ADDRESS 














Printers Ink Jonson 


17 Spruce Street, New York City 
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AMERICAN IDEAS. America is not large enough to 


hold American printing inventions. 
These find a ready sale on the British market, which presents a field 
as remunerative as it is world-wide. WALKER Bros. have absolutely 
unrivaled facilities for placing well-tested inventions on the British 
market, and are open to take up sole agencies for approved lines. 


THE BRITISH MARKET. WALKER BroOs., of Bouverie 


Street, London, are known 
throughout British printerdom as the suppliers of everything, from 
a bodkin to a mammoth news press. Their staff of representatives 
move in the best trade circles, and by them Great Britain and 
Ireland is systematically worked. WALKER Bros.’ house circu- 
lar, ‘‘The Printer’s Engineer,’’ mailed gratis monthly to every 
known printer in the British Empire, is not only read but kept 

for reference. It is questionable if any 


WALKER Bros. house in the world has better means of 





reaching the trade at home and abroad. 
PRINTERS’ ENGINEERS AND SUNDRIESMEN, 


31 BouvERIE STREET, E. C.,. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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THE LEADING TRADE JOURNAL 


VoL. XXXII. No. 4. 


OF THE WORLD IN THE 


CHICAGO, JANUARY, 1904. 





PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


\ $2.50 per year, in advance. 


TERMS- y Ase ‘ 
( Foreign, $1.35 per year extra. 


FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF ** EIGHTH MEDIUM” BILL. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 





HE foreman of the composing- 
room in the shop where I learned 
my trade was a character I will 
never forget as long as I live. I 
think that he once must have 
been a “ tourist,” for they told 
me that he had never been 
known to have his hat off while 
he was at work. That’s a pecul- 
iarity of “tramp” printers — 
they always wear their hats at the case. The fact is, 
I do it myself, but it’s on account of my eyes. A soft 
hat pulled down well over the eyes is a great thing to 
save your sight, and then, too, it keeps your head warm, 
and you know how a man will get a cold working near 
a window if he is bareheaded. 

Well, old man Green was a character. Long, lank, 
stoop-shouldered and with an abnormal development of 
Adam’s apple. He was a man of very few words; 
attending strictly to business and the chewing of 
tobacco. I have sometimes thought that his lack of 
speech was due in great measure to the size of his 
“chaws.” His unchanging expression was one of 
supernatural gravity of countenance. 

The office where we were employed was very small 
at that time, although I have since heard that it has 
grown to considerable size. While I was supposed to 
be working in the composing-room, I used to be called 

_ to run errands and to deliver packages. One morning 
when I was down in the 5 by 7 office, the proprietor, 
who was not a practical printer, sent for Mr. Green 
to come down to the office. There was a customer 
there who had brought back a package of business 

4-3 








cards, and when Mr. Green appeared with that solem- 
nity that befitted the occasion, the boss said, “ Mr. 
Green, this customer here says that his cards are 
I wish that you would send upstairs for the 
copy.” “ What’s the matter with them?” gruffly asked 
“His name is spelled wrong. That ‘a’ 
Green straightened 


wrong. 


the foreman. 
there should have been an ‘o.’” 
up to his full length and faced the boss. ‘“ Well,” he 
said, “ I don’t see what I’ve got to do with that. I set 
that card myself and picked that ‘a’ out of the ‘vo’ 
box. I went in the right box for it and it certainly ain’t 
my fault if I got the wrong letter. I am a careful 
compositor and I never have to read my matter, but 
if you have workmen around that are so careless in 
distributing their cases as to get the wrong type in 
the boxes I don’t see what I have to do about it. It 
is certainly not my fault. Go to some of the half 
grown ‘cubs’ that try to distribute their cases. I 
think Jim Wilson had that case before I set the job. 
Shall I send him down?” And will you believe me, 
the old man was so impressed by Green’s bluff that he 
gave Wilson a great setting out, and the next weck 
had cards put up over the stands announcing that the 
compositors would be held responsible for the distribu- 
tion of their matter. I heard some time back that old 
man Green died about eleven years ago, and you can 
just take my word for it that if he didn’t get past the 
pearly gates it wasn’t for the want of a good, stiff 
bluff. . 
e co 

While I was learning my trade the boss was hard 
up about half the time, and one day I remember we 
printed a check-book for one of his customers who 
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was awfully slow pay. I had taken the book down 
stairs to wrap it up to be delivered when the boss took 
the book out of my hands to look at it. I heard him 
call to the young fellow who was doing the bookkeep- 
ing, “ Henry, how much does Hiram Skinner owe on 
the books?” The bookkeeper looked over the books 
for a few minutes; then told the old man that the 
account was $11.75 and that it had been running for 
four months. The old man remarked, sort of under 
his breath, ‘‘ Well, I guess I can use that Saturday on 
the pay-roll,” and took a pen and made out the first 
check in the book to his own order for the full amount 
of the account, and wrote under the entry on the stub, 
“ A check in the hand is worth two in the book”; then 
handed me the book and I delivered it. I guess the 
old man got his check all right, for that afternoon there 
was some pretty loud talking down in the office and 
the boss sent upstairs for all of Hiram’s cuts. 


a? 
ee 
a2. 

red 


Ever see a Gordon “ piler” press? Well, you're 
well off if you never set eyes on one. They tell me 
that it was built by the same man who built the first 
Gordon job press. While he hit it all right with the 
job press, that foot-power cylinder press he contrived 
was nothing more nor less than the result of a dis- 
ordered imagination. They say that there were only 
about twenty built. That was enough. If there had 
been only fifteen built the millennium would have been 
in sight by this time. 

I worked in a place where they had one, and as 
they say in the country paper when a prominent citizen 
dies, “ It cast a gloom over the entire community.” 
The man who had the office only had job presses when 
I first went to work for him, but got the “ piler ” press 
soon after. He was doing a pretty fair business, and 
I always believed that if he had kept to small work 


he would have gotten along all right, but he had a 


hallucination that he wanted a cylinder press, and you 
know when a young fellow gets that idea through his 
head there is no help for him. It’s either a cylinder 
press or the asylum. Well, this young fellow had 
little money and less judgment, and one evil day he 
came across a minister of the gospel who was running 
a religious weekly, and was doing all the work him- 
self — that is, he had two or three girls to set the type, 
and he kicked off the edition on the cylinder press. 
Although this minister was a godly man, and filled 
with infinite patience, every once in so often the run- 
ning of that press palled on him, and he just had to 
relieve himself by getting rid of it for a time, and 
getting Some one to run off his paper for him. And 


then when the printer got tired of the press, which 
usually didn’t take very long, why the minister would 
have accumulated sufficient spiritual reserve to war- 
rant his associating with that press for a further period. 
I have heard that the minister had it back for the fifth 
time when my employer felt called upon to court dis- 
aster by adding it to his plant. 


The arrangement was 
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that he was to pay half cash, and the minister was to 
deal the balance out in presswork. That's how it hap- 
pened. 

Well, you never saw a more tickled young fellow in 
all your days than my employer was when that press 
was set up on the floor, and it was the last happy day 
he had until that long-suffering minister again felt the . 
need of a good vehicle for the mortifying of the flesh. 
I'll never forget what that press looked like. It was 
a cylinder press that was operated by a treadle. It 
took a form about 19 by 24; it had a round ink-disk, 
and one of those undercut fountains that the boss found 
out was never intended to be cleaned. He tried it the 
day that he got the press and that was experience num- 
ber one. He told me he found in that fountain seven 
different colors of ink, and sheets off about half the jobs 
that had ever been run on it. The paper that was in 
the fountain was all that had kept the ink from running 
out five or six times as fast as it was needed — one end 
of the ink-blade was loose at the back. The trouble 
with the fountain was a small matter compared with 
the carryings on of the gripper-bar. The sheets were 
fed under the cylinder (it was an oscillator), and the 
gripper-bar took the sheet after the impression, raised 
it and dropped it on a delivery table that was set on 
top of the cylinder. Now, that sounds easy enough, 
but that gripper-bar had its off days, and then there 
was tribulation in the land. Everything would go all 
right until about 212 sheets were on the delivery board, 
and then the gripper-bar would take a sudden and 
unaccountable dip, grab about eleven of the printed 
sheets and fire them over the cylinder onto the rollers. 
That was when you made a grab for the big blue fly- 
wheel. They say the old minister, on such occasions, 
would look greatly grieved, and softly say “ tut, tut,” 
as he took the sheets off the rollers. There were two 
or three rather strenuous lads who worked or tried to 
work that press, and I must admit that their remarks 
were anything but soothing when that little religious 
quarto was on the press. 

When the old minister ran the press he never used 
a draw-sheet on the cylinder packing; just let one end 
of the tympan sheets be loose. This made it very 
hazardous to ever start the press backward, and gave 
the machine the effect en déshabillé that was certain to 
bring to mind a nursery rhyme that held up to derision 
a certain “ Dicky, Dicky Dout.” 

The first job the boss put on that press was an order 
book with five orders to the page. The job was finally 
worked off and sent to a bookbinder to be bound in two 
books. The man who did the binding took a terribly 
long time to do the work, and when the books finally 
came back they looked all right, but the margins had 
all been trimmed down, and when the boss got the bill 
for the binding he scratched his head, and allowed that 
the binder had made a mistake, and that he’d go up 
and see him. We found out that every sheet in the 
book had to be needled, and the margins were cut off 
in the hope of getting in so as to reach all the sheets. 






































There wasn’t anything said about the feeding, for the 
boss knew that he did it himself. 

For about two weeks he wouldn't let anyone else 
do anything with the press, but that soon wore off, 
and then his trouble was to get any one else to try to 
run it. 

I always believed that that press was accountable 
for the downfall of a chap who used to have to run it 




















Photo by Morrison, Chicago. 
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the sheriff, and going down a side street I looked up 
to a second-story window and saw the old minister and 
his old Gordon “ piler”” press working away as natural 
as life. 

There used to be a joke around the office that was 
told by some of the fellows who attended the old 
minister’s church one Sunday night. He claimed that 
in giving out the notices the old fellow got the dates 























Photo by Morrison, Chicago. 


EXPECTATION, 


“Mather,” little son of Mr. Thomas H. Garland, General Agent Refrigerator Service, C. B. & Q. R. R. 


more than any of the other fellows. He started on the 
downward path with profanity on the days that the 
religious paper was on the press; then by easy stages 
his remarks on other days grew rather strong, and then 
he took to drink; first just a nip or two to steady his 
nerves for the weekly ordeal, and then he took to it 
as a steady habit, and the last I heard of him he was 
tending bar. 
I can shut my eyes now and see that old press with 
Jim Sawdon getting off the weekly edition of The 
Christian Visitor, and then, when the press got a cranky 
‘streak, see Jim put his full weight on the treadle and 
make a grab for the fly-wheel. 
I went through the town a year ago last May. The 
place where I had worked was closed up, I believe by 





of two of them mixed, or made some break of that sort, 
and he instinctively reached out with his left hand to 
grab the fly-wheel. At least that is what the fellow 
told the boys. 





A POEM YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 


3y znosne uczuc miec zniwo 

sez rozczarowan, przeliczen, 

Mierz ludzi miara wlasciwa, 

Nie wedlug siebie, swych zyczen. 

Gdy wehorzisz w serdeczne zwiazki, 

Niech serce zludzen unika — 

I nie wymagaj od...... gaski 

Pior orlich glosu slowika. 

Hya wzogye kzxjt zuzu raz zip, 

Byg a rozozowski walazordw me, 

Pluyk gazxpff zuleika cmlitbg ko, 

Iy la tbgkqj shrdl cmfwyp xbfdlinu. 
—La Salle (Ill.) Tygodnik Katolicki. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. IIl.— THE ARTICLES. 


UR little words that are called articles hardly 
seem to need explaining, they are so thoroughly 
familiar and so little liable to misuse. Yet a great 
deal has been written about these words, and a great 
difference of opinion exists as to their nature with 
respect to classification, some grammarians consider- 
ing them a separate part of speech, and others declaring 
that they are adjectives. By whatever name they are 
known, their function in the sentence is the one matter 
of importance to proofreaders and compositors. On 
this point we hope to find something worth saying, 
though our general subject demands something more 
than that. 

Notwithstanding the seemingly prevalent present 
opinion that articles are adjectives, they are here held 
to be properly a separate part of speech. It is true 
that their function is very similar to one that belongs 
to adjectives of a certain nature, but they are the only 
words that are used for the one purpose which they 
fulfill. This return to the original classification is made 
here in the interest of simplification. We have already 
seen that even those grammarians who insist strongly 
that the words are adjectives treat them in a separate 
division of their writing, and call them articles. The 
old name can not be dispensed with, and it need not 
be; but it is sufficient, and more simple, to use only 
one name. An alternative, if not the only one, would 
be to use a name in line with those given to other kinds, 
as pronominal adjectives. Thus the articles might be 
called articular adjectives. But we do not think they 
ever will be. The name by which they are known, and 
which is the only one they need, was given to similar 
words in the very beginning of grammar among the 
Greeks, and the Greek name means a joint. Some 
space may well be devoted to definition of the English 
name, and it seems interesting to note that even this has 
been presented in quite different forms by different 
grammarians, many of whom do not give anything that 
can be called real definition. 

First, and distinctively standing as the one here 
considered best, is that given in the Century Diction- 
ary: “A word used attributively to limit the applica- 
tion of a noun to one individual or set of individuals, 


and also to indicate whether the noun used signifies 


indefinitely one or any one of the class which it names, 
or definitely a specific object of thought. The two 
articles are regarded as a distinct part of speech. They 
are in English ‘an’ (before consonant sounds ‘a’) 


and ‘the.’ ‘An’ was originally the same word. as 


‘one,’ and in meaning is an unemphatic ‘any’; it 
singles out an individual as an example of a class, any 
other member of the class being capable of serving 
‘A’ or ‘an’ is accordingly 
‘The’ was originally a 


as example equally well. 
called the indefinite article. 
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demonstrative pronoun, and in meaning is an unem- 
phatic ‘ this’ or ‘ that’; it points out a particular indi- 
vidual or set of individuals, and is consequently known 
as the definite article. Articles may therefore be 
regarded as a specialized and segregated class of 
pronouns.” 

Webster's definition is: ‘ One of the three words, 
‘a,’ ‘an,’ ‘the,’ used before nouns to limit or define 
their application.” Worcester’s is: ‘‘ A part of speech, 
as ‘a,’ ‘ an,’ ‘ the,’ used to limit the signification of nouns, 
and therefore never occurring unconnected with a noun 
expressed or understood.” Standard Dictionary: “ One 
of a class of limiting adjectives. In English ‘a’ and 
‘an’ are the indefinite articles, and ‘ the’ is the definite 
article.” 

In Samuel Ramsey’s book, “ The English Language 
and English Grammar,” is the only passage known to 
the writer, besides that quoted from the Century Dic- 
tionary, where the articles are classed as pronouns: 
“ Two little words that have not much in common are 
usually made into a class by themselves and called 
‘articles.’ They are ‘an,’ abbreviated to ‘a’ before a 
consonant sound, and ‘the,’ to which Dr. Latham 
would add ‘no.’ ‘I have caught a fox’ and ‘I have 
caught one fox’ state precisely the same fact; but 
the latter carries an implication that there was some 
thought of catching more than one, and thus lays 
stress on the number. ‘The’ is from the 
same source as ‘ that.’ ‘An’ does not indi- 
cate any particular one, while ‘the’ relates to some-- 
thing so well understood that its identity is not likely 
to be mistaken.” This is placed as a section under 
the heading “ Pronouns.” 

Prof. W. D. Whitney. says something in his 
“ Essentials of English Grammar ” which may be just 
what some of our readers think, as follows: “ The 
articles are adjective words, since they are always used 
along with nouns, to limit or qualify them —in ways 
which it is quite needless to attempt to define here.” 
But if Professor Whitney had attempted to define, he 
could hardly have written of qualifying, for articles 
do not qualify nouns. 

It is needless to attempt here any more definition, 
and all that is given is here for a hint at what curious 
differences of treatment there are in the books, almost 
as much as for any other purpose. On this score may 
also be noted that Meiklejohn treats articles as a class 
of demonstrative adjectives, saying in a parenthesis, 
“better call them distinguishing adjectives ”— and yet 
he does call them articles. Nevertheless, they have no 
more distinguishing function than-any adjective has. 
Bain says that the articles indicate three different forms 
of the noun. Asa matter of fact, they have no bearing 
whatever on noun forms. 

Some difference of use exists in choice between the 
two forms of the indefinite article, although the rule 
is universal that “a” is used before a word beginning 
with a consonant, and “an” before a vowel. As to 
nouns beginning with letters that are always vowels 














there is no question. Every one (except those grossly 
ignorant) knows that an apple, an elm, an inn, an 
ounce, and an uncle are the proper forms, and that 
words beginning with a silent h go with this class, as 
an hour, an honor. But a great many persons, includ- 
ing some who are highly educated, speak of an humble 
man (pronouncing the adjective umble), although all 
the recent orthoépic authorities say that the h is prefer- 
ably sounded, thus making “a humble man” right. 
The Standard Dictionary records the decision of seven 
dictionaries and forty-seven individual scholars in favor 
of the aspiration, and only two dictionaries and four 
men against it. The Standard also aspirates “herb,” 
and has the support of twenty men and four diction- 
aries, against thirty-one men and five dictionaries. 

















BRIDGE OF SPAIN, MANILA. 


These men were among fifty selected scholars to whom 
were submitted words open to question as to pronun- 
ciation. 

Samuel Ramsey’s book from which a _ passage 
is quoted above has for its sub-title “An Historical 
Study,” etc. The big dictionary, not yet complete, 
known as Murray’s, is entitled on its first page “A 
New English Dictionary on a Historical Basis.” 
Words like historical, in which the aspiration is faint 
because the accent on the second syllable obscures it, 
used to be almost universally classed with words of 
initial vowel sound with regard to choice of article 
form, and frequently are still so classed, though much 
less commonly than in former time. Neither usage 
can with propriety be called erroneous, and all persons 


have a right to make their own choice. The present _ 


writer’s choice is to speak of a humble man, a historical 
work, but an herb (pronounced erb). Whichever way 
a writer chooses, proofreaders should make no change 
in this respect. 

It used to be common to speak of an one, an 
union, etc., but the decision is practically unanimous 
now in favor of a one, a union, etc.; and the rule 
distinguishing between vowel and consonant initial 
actually prescribes the usage now prevalent, because 
such words, while beginning with vowel letters, have 
real consonant initial sounds. 


(To be continued.) 
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YE PRINTER’S YULETIDE FORTUNE. 

BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 
E printer man sat in his shoppe and he was sore 

discouraged, albeit it was ye Yuletide season, 
and outside ye bells were ringing right merrilie, and 
in ye castle ye fine ladies and ye knights and ye squires 
were feasting, and many there were who were of goode 
cheer. But ye printer hadde nought of gold to buy ye 
many goode things that were sold in ye market place 
hard by, for that there was little doing, and it was even 
so that it was an evil time wherein no preacher came 
to him to have pamphlets imprinted wherein with full 
Christian meekness and forbearance dide he rip up ye 
back him who believed not so as he dide, howbeit up 
to that time such was ye manner and ye custom of ye 
dominie; but now that ye Yuletide was at hand ye 
preachers hade no time for ye serious affairs but instead 
dide partake of ye gayities of ye season. 

Now, ye printer was roused from his gloomy reverie 
by ye sound at his door, which sound was like that a 
man had upturned ye load of junk, and when ye printer 
opened ye door to see what it might be, he saw that it 
was ye knight in armor and that he had just gat him 
from off his charger with much clanging of iron. 

Now ye knight dide accost ye printer when after 
he had hitched his charger to ye limb of a tree and he 
came within ye shoppe, saying, “ God give ye a merrie 
Yuletide,’ and ye printer answering said, “And ye 
compliments of ye season to you,” or some such words. 
Then dide ye knight who was, indeed, none other than 
Sir Rhymaline — who sojourned in ye mighty castle 
on ye hill—aske ye printer that he might pour some 
machine oil in ye knee joints of his armor that he might 
sit him adown, for that they were arusted, and when ye 
printer dide pry open ye vizor of ye knight with ye 
shooting stick so that he could with more ease hold 
converse with him, Sir Rhymaline gat him to ye fire 
that he might thaw himself out, for that he had ridden 
eleven miles in ye sharp wind and ye snow, so that he 
was sore chilled even through the sawdust that his 
retainer had heated and poured within his armor after 
it was upon him for to keep him warm. 

Now Sir Rhymaline was known to ye printer for 
to be a valorous knight, yet withal he had in his train 
many other good knights, and ye printer, being a man 
who had naught to do with fighting, wist not what for 
ye knight came for him, so when Sir Rhymaline was 
able to hold converse he spoke in this wise: 

“Howbeit thou hast known me for to be a knight, 
yet do I esteem my valorous deeds afield as the least 
of my achievements, and I would fain be known for 
that which I do write, for poesie is my delight and in 
the making of rhymes do I excel, endowing my words 
with great strength and yet’ grace withal. Last Whit- 
suntide, when all my knights and household were at 
my board, I read aloud the sweet lines of my ‘ Joyful 
Spring Hath Comme Again,’ and before the night had 
quarter gone, such were ye sweet power of my lay, 
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every man dide weep like that he were about to die, 
and seven of ye damosels dide have to have ye leech 
before they aroused from ye swound. Now I have here 
one —” 

Whereupon, ye printer did make haste to say he 
had heard of Sir Rhymaline, for one who dide write 
so to put to shame ye sweet singing minstrels, ye which 
was a lie, but he hoped that it would head Sir Rhyma- 
line off from reading ye poem. In this he dide succeed, 
for Sir Rhymaline was a guileless man. 

“ Now,” quoth ye knight, “it is my desire that I 
have within my castle walls, even as one of my house- 
hold, a printer, that the world may read my lines with- 
out delay, for it is not well for me to mount my charger 
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and journey here, for perchance an enemy might con- 
trive to fall upon me unawares and despoil me of that 
which I have written, so I have journeyed here to lay 
the matter before thee. Shouldst thou look upon it 
with favor, for thy allegiance will I give to thee until 
thy death, food, raiment, an abiding place in my castle, 
the labor of my vassals and the protection of my 
knights. Will a fortnight suffice thee to make thy 
decision ? ” 

“ Why a fortnight?” queried ye printer. “If thy 
charger carryeth double, thou canst have thy vehicle 
of publicity and some of ye tools that his handicraft 
requireth within thy portcullis before to-day’s sun hath 
set, and by to-morrow’s noon all that I have will be 
within thy gates. Let us go to yonder public house 
and seal this compact in a quartern of ale.” 

Which being accomplished, Sir Rhymaline and ye 
printer and two cases of leaden dies sojourned to ye 
castle, and ye door of ye printer’s shoppe bore ye 
placard on which was inscribed “ Will not return at 
3:30,” wherefore ye landlord, ye green grocer and 
ye various tradesmen did bang upon ye door and did 
make grievous turmoil, yet to no avail, and ye printer 
lived unto ye age of 123 years. 





FOR 1904. 


Pay the debts which thou owest; for he who gave thee 
credit relied upon thy honor; and to withhold from him his 


due is mean and unjust. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
BURNED-WOOD POSTERS. 
BY GEORGE RICE, 
HAVE a little story to tell concerning the odd 
posters which I have seen among my travels in 
the Far East during the past three years. Some three 
years ago I started on a tour with all expenses paid 
and a salary of $13 per month. This is at soldiering. 
As a member of one of Uncle Sam’s regiments I have 
been transported to all the foreign shores which are 
now controlled by the Americans. I have witnessed 
the singular systems of poster advertising at Naga- 
saki, in Japan, where we stopped five days en route to 
the Philippines. Also saw some curious advertising 
schemes in Honolulu. Likewise observed some strange 
poster ads. in Manila, and saw some startling ones in 
Borneo, near where we are at present stationed, pro- 
tecting the interests of the Government in the Moham- 
medan sections of the warring Moro tribes. These 
Borneo posters I desire to refer to. They are cheap 
and they are effective. They consist in etching wood- 
charred effects in lumber which has been smoothed for 
the purpose. 

The illustrations here reproduced will give the 
reader an idea of how the operation is effected. First 
of all, the scorching process is not confined to wood, 
but is applied to hides, and in Fig. 1 is presented the 
mode of applying the pyrographic idea to leather. The 
section of leather to be treated may be from cattle, goat, 
dog, or the skin of some other animal. The cheapest 
grades are utilized. The leather is finished and pre- 
pared in the customary manner, and for the purpose 
of etching is stretched tightly over a frame or on a 
piece of smooth-surfaced wood, as shown, and the 
corners pinned. Then the operation of burning the 
letters or figures on the leather surface begins. The 
tools are much like the soldering iron, and the points 
are heated to the scorching point and, when applied, 
the leather fiber is promptly charred off. The charring 
leaves the proper design, if the process of charring is 
properly done. Sometimes the design of the letters 
or the floral effects are cut out in thin metal, and the 
burning is done in the open spaces cut in this metal. 
Thus figures and scrolls may be cut out and scorched. 
The posters are frequently executed with artistic effect. 
The wording of the posters in the illustrations is given 
in English. 

Plush signs are also made, and Fig. 2 is a sketch 
exhibiting this style of poster. The plush, like the 
leather, is of the cheapest quality, and is stretched on 
a smooth surface or tightly on a frame. Oftentimes 
there are additional illustrations applied to the plush 
patterns, as shown in the upper corner. These artistic 
additions add to the attractiveness of the poster. Often 
these poster designs, as wrought out by the charring 
operation, are very handsome. Again I saw some quite 
hideous. I saw a few made with representation of 
heads of idols of the Moro gods, and these were 
sketched with protruding fangs and hideous eves. The 
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every-day advertising poster, however, usually has on 
it some of the plainer effects. 

As to the tools, these are quite simple. Fig. 3 shows 
one of the tools with a wooden handle and metal end. 
The point, when heated to the right temperature, retains 
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sufficient heat to scorch its way through the wood, 
leather or plush stock and leave a charred trail behind 
it. The other tool (Fig. 4) has a heavier end, and the 
fuller and broader lines are scorched by it. 

The native designs are inclined to follow the lines 
of the local vegetation to a considerable degree. Much 
of the work was elaborated with fernlike growths, as 
represented in Fig. 5. Some of these ferns were made 
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across the face of the design, with little flower-effects 
in the corners. 

A pattern burned upon wood is shown in Fig. 6. 
The operation is effected very readily with the tools 
shown and with the proper heating contrivance. As 
























































to the latter, a common piece of stovepipe set horizon- 
tally on a couple of stones or bricks, with a charcoal 
fire made inside, answers for heating the tool. Any 
kind of heat from any sort of a fire will do. 

One curiosity I observed is presented in Fig. 7, 
and consists in the application of the figurework direct 
upon the boards of a fence, as shown. The person 
applying these advertisements with the scorching tools 
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had with him a portable heating tube for heating the 
scorching tools, and three tools. He had one native boy 
to assist him. After securing permission to use the 
fence for his advertisement, he would proceed to burn 
the design in an appropriate position. In five or ten 
minutes he would have the thing outlined, and in less 
than an hour have the whole design completed. The 
advantage of these designs is that, once applied, the 
wood must be scraped to remove them, unless the letter- 
ing or the design is etched very lightly, in which case 
a brushing and scrubbing will remove most of the 
charred work and leave a new surface for further 
operations. 

I saw quite a number of really artistic designs 
applied to wood surfaces and used in connection with 
an advertisement of merchandise. Fig. 8 is one of 
the more developed schemes. Often the lettering is 
brought out in full bold-face. Light vinework is also 
imitated. The native wood-etching artist is quite an 
important person. He is willing to work cheap, and, 
in fact, all do that in this part of the world. For his 
ability in applying elaborate patterns to woodwork of 
all kinds he is satisfied if he receives 40 cents per day. 
He travels with his little kit of tools on his back. 
Occasionally he has a vehicle of native make hauled 
by a little pony or by a water-buffalo. 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
A PLEA FOR HIGHER EDUCATION OF THE 
JOB COMPOSITOR. 4 


BY FREDERICK F,. TURNER, 


HILE education in the art of present-day typog- 

raphy depends for the most part upon the job 

compositor himself, still there is much that the employer 
can do to assist him in this respect. 

Trade journals, many fine specimens of printing, 
and the high art specimens of typography and color 
schemes issued from time to time by our typefounders 
and others, often do not reach the hands of the job 
compositors, who would be most likely to use them to 
the greatest advantage. This is especially true of the 
larger offices. This tremendous power for good, a 
potent factor in the uplifting of even the best trades- 
man, often goes no further than the office of the estab- 
lishment. It should be remembered that to the job 
compositor whose heart is in his work the study of 
these is an incentive to greater effort and of great 
assistance to him in the creation of new ideas. 

Of many job compositors who are to-day holding 
steady positions and who constitute the shining lights 
of their calling, few there are who do not in some man- 
ner procure a trade journal from month to month and 
study the trade through this medium. This is referred 
to in the hope that it will be the means of inducing 
proprietors in general to encourage their jobbers to 
read and study, by placing trade journals and specimens 
of printing at their disposal. Get a man infatuated 
with his work, encourage him to love his labor, but 
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do not fail to reward him honestly according to his 
ability, thus keeping up his interest, and he soon 
begins to anxiously await the arrival of his monthly 
trade journal. 

Among the thousands of jobbers who are to-day 
given only routine work to do, there are many in whom 
there is a dormant sense of art and who are capable 
of greater possibilities. Of course, if a man is so 
completely indifferent to his own welfare that he fails 
to grasp the opportunity thus afforded for his educa- 
tion, it is wasted energy to endeavor to teach him; it 
will, moreover, generally be found unprofitable to keep 
him. Such a man is destined to remain at the bottom 
of the ladder. 

It has always been a source of surprise that thinking 
printers have not ere this been impressed with the eco- 
nomic value of some method of educating the job com- 
positors in their employ. It would be a great deal more 
profitable to the employer to educate his men in the 
prevailing style of typography, for it is well known 
that nearly all printers have different methods of doing 
the same thing. Much more can be expected of a man 
who is acquainted with the office and its general run 
of work than from one who is hired only temporarily, 
whose one eye is on the clock, the other on the fore- 
man, who is constantly worrying about “ when the jig 
will be up,” and whose interest does not lie deeper than 
his weekly pay envelope. 

But, one may contend, “ No sooner do I get my men 
educated to what I deem the proper standard of excel- 
lence than they leave me.” Why? In nine cases out of 
ten it is merely for monetary reasons. The workman 
simply finds a position where he is paid more. It never 
seems to occur to the average employer that if a man 
is worth a certain sum to others he surely should be 
worth as much to him. This is the very man the 
employer should retain at any reasonable cost, for if a 
man shows himself to be sufficiently ambitious to 
improve his condition, and does it, his is the work 
that brings results, and it is from the ranks of such 
as he that the employer must depend for his future 
skilled mechanics. It is obviously to the employer’s 
benefit to fit his employes to fulfill his requirements. 
It is those who hold steady positions in whom the 
employer places his trust, and it is obvious that it is 
to every job compositor’s advantage to fit himself 
for such a position. 

It is a fact that there are many jobbers who are so 
indifferent as to deem even our trade journals — some 
of which are veritable works of art — unworthy of 
preservation. Complaints have been made that they 
have been mutilated, the half-tones, and more especially 
the color plates that go to make up an artistic issue, 
having been removed, often so cleverly that it is difficult 
to detect the theft. This is vandalism in one of its 
worst forms, and can not be too severely condemned. 

To keep intact and file the numbers from month to 
month so that they may be presentable for future refer- 
ence should give a compositor pleasure. They should 
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be filed for reference, and any compositor worthy of 
the name will find in such journals suggestions, direct 
and indirect, that will develop his taste and judgment. 
In a large printery in this city the frame of each jobber 
is ornamented —I say ornamented advisedly — with 
the current number of a trade journal. It is needless 
t add that little botchwork is done there. 

No one cares to look a second time over a mutilated 
book, and it should be remembered by every job com- 
positor that trade journals are not like yesterday’s 
newspaper: they never grow old. The difference in the 
product of those jobbers who read for instruction and 
those who do not, is great. The tradesman who is not 
sufficiently interested in his trade to study and thereby 
endeavor to be up-to-date and artistic can never com- 
pete with the man who does. Study is essential in that 
it assists in keeping the latter abreast of the times. 
As the trade tends more and more to the artistic and 
upholds its tradition of being the “ art preservative of 
arts,’ the ambition in the one to do his share in the 
upbuilding of the industry is keen; the other is con- 
tent to draw his meager salary each week, practically 
a drone in the hive, a moral drawback to the trade. 

Not only should he read, but the job compositor 
should preserve every artist’s design that pleases him; 
if not in fact, in his mind, until it is found convenient 
to draw a rough sketch of it. This practice will be 
found of great value to all job compositors. In many 
instances, with type, rule and ornamentation he can 
make just as effective designs as the originals. He 
should train his eye to see art in architecture, the 
effective panelwork and designs in book-covers,’ in 
painted signs; even the posters on our city billboards 
should father ideas in this respect. On every hand are 
suggestions for designs that can be simplified and put 
into practical use at some time. Such effort will prove 
to his employer that he is endeavoring to help himself, 
and great is the reward of the man who tries to help 
himself. 

Some job compositors are naturally artistic, and 
need little education in this line, but a great many are 
not, and while it is true that if a man has not a sense 
of art somewhere in his make-up it is a hard matter 
to drive it into him, still, by hard study, the rudiments 
of the trade can be self-taught, and this, combined with 
earnest endeavor, may lead to higher things. 

If a job compositor understands the value of white 
space, is careful in justification, has been taught to use 
discretion in ornamentation, can discriminate between 
botchwork and that which is simple, neat and forcefully 
displayed, he can improve upon many jobs that come 
to his hands if given opportunity. With study, expe- 
rience and sustained effort, success will surely follow. 
He will soon come to know whether or not his job is 
balanced, the type-face employed is too large or too 
small; if more than one face is used, whether they 
harmonize, and if color contrast is sufficient and tasteful 
without being overdone. 

Enter any large printery and it will be found that 
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the men who are holding frames as head jobbers — or 
artist compositors, as they are sometimes called — are 
those who adhere to these principles, and that on the 
whole artistic job composition is largely a combination 
of art and good common sense. 

If study can not teach a job compositor the funda- 
mental principles of job composition, if he is unprac- 
tical and exhibits a total poverty of ideas, then the time 
spent in the composing-room has been worse than 
wasted and the sooner he seeks another occupation 
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the better. But where it is evident that a jobber takes 
a true interest in his labor and his work indicates that 
he endeavors to be artistic and creative, and he in other 
ways shows that he is deserving of encouragement, it 
is obviously to the interest of the employer to assist 
him, and no better assistance can be found, from the 
employer’s viewpoint, than the careful study of trade 
journals. Subscribe for the one of your choice, put it 
in his hands, get him to take it home, digest it and take 
care of it; for in so doing you will not only gain his 
respect but you will raise the standard of your estab- 
lishment and educate your jobbers to the high plane of 
typography which has become an absolute necessity in 
the world of printing. The demand for skilled printers 
is ever increasing, and the day is not far distant when 
the majority of the jobbers must be first-class work- 
men — men of ideas and ability. 





OF TECHNICAL VALUE. 
We consider your journal an interesting one of decided 
technical value— Benjamin Day, New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 
INANCIALLY, 1903 turn of an 
expanding prosperity that had its base in 1895's 
magnificent cereal crops. It was a year of steady 
decline in the business world. No amount of stimula- 
tion by banking interests or by speculative elements 
could change the course of the markets or stay the 
progress of readjustment. In the main the losses feil 
upon the newly rich; the former owners of manu- 
facturing plants delivered to industrial combinations ; 
upon promoters, who, with appetites whetted by gains, 
planned still larger combines and sought still greater 
profits; upon the horde of small professional specula- 
tors — stock traders — who bucked the market with 
their supposed omnisciency until the profits of an 
expanded period had gone in commissions to the brok- 
erage houses. 

It was only in the latter months of the year that 
general business became affected by the trouble; and 
for a while the country faced a panic with all its horrors 
—a cold wave threatening to blight the standing crops, 
but which, passing away, saved to the country a mag- 
nificent corn harvest and established tranquillity in 
business. The contracting process continues, and is 
apt to continue or at least remain quiescent until the 
close of the presidential campaign. The extent of the 
contraction is to be measured by the extent that the 
public has suffered from the collapse of the overcapital- 
ized creations of a boom that seemed to have no top. 

High money rates prevailed until the close of the 
year; in the pre-Christmas period the call rate soared 
to some of its previous heights when expansion was 
boundless and speculation active. The usual fall 
stringency period was safely passed because of a stag- 
nant and declining stock market. The midsummer saw 
the exportation of $42,000,000 of gold, but troublesome 
days fell upon the market, and every merchant, every 
manufacturer in the remotest hamlet felt the pinch of 
tightening money as a result of the failure of Balti- 
more and Pittsburg banking institutions whose funds 
had been loaned largely to speculative projects. The 
closing of a number of small banks in various parts 
cf the country, through the speculation of trusted 
employes, made a nervous public, and banks began 
to feel a tugging at their deposits. Everywhere there 
was a retrenchment in commitments through loans, 
and a drawing down of reserves in the cities in prepa- 
ration for any run which might develop. It was 
fortunate, indeed, that just at this time the cotton 
crop, slow of harvesting, rushed to the market in large 
volume, and Europe, anxious to get sufficient stock, 
bought heavily. The foreign exchange rate fell at 
once in our favor and permitted a return of some 
$16,000,000 of the gold exported earlier in the season, 
and $16,000,000 by the usual process meant the sup- 
port of $100,000,000 in loans. 

Like all depressive periods, the present has excited 
a general outcry, a universal query concerning the 
source of trouble. Many of the questions can not be 
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satisfactorily answered. In the main, past experiences 
account for the trouble, such as suspicion of credits ; 
fear of falling trade anticipated in reduced output; 
economy in management; withdrawal of commitments, 
and general lack of confidence. None of these answer 
the question put to the writer: “ Why should money 
be tight in a period of contraction, when the total cir- 
culation per capita is the largest in the history of the 
country?” 

After a complete survey of the financial position of 
the banks, and comparisons with previous depressions, 
a satisfactory answer is impossible. The best that can 
be said is that there is an absorption of funds by the 
public. This absorption has been steadily increasing 
for a year or more. In the summer of I9g02 it was 
attributed to a husbanding of money for winter fuel 
by the mass of the people. When the winter passed 
without a return of the surplus funds to the banks and 
contraction set in, the theory was substituted by one 
that the expansion of business had now penetrated the 
remotest portion of the country and there was a large 
pocket and till money requirement. Contraction has 
been universal, money has not returned to the banks, 
and now the stocking theory is advanced, that the 
public is hoarding money against future trouble; that 
a spirit of economy is brooding over every one who 
gains money. 

A few comparisons are interesting, though they do 
not illuminate the query. January 1, 1893, the highest 
period of the former expansion, the money in circula- 
tion was $23.85 per capita, and the public outside the 
banks held a per capita of $16.41. A year later, when 
contraction was acute, the per capita circulation was 
$24.28, and the average holding of the public was 
$14.21. Bank reserves were large, money was cheap 
but collaterals weak. January 1, 1902, the height of 
the recent expansion period, the per capita circulation 
was $28.53 and the public held $17.90. At the close 
of the last year the per capita was $31.50, the highest 
in the history of the country, and holdings outside the 
banks averaged $20.50. Thus far we have reversed 
the former money currents, increasing the amount of 
funds in the pocket and decreasing the amount in 
banks. Does it tell of a wider prosperity of the public, 
of a larger independence of the banks, or distrust 
thereof? Not necessarily, for we have along with this 
increment of money outside the banks, an increase in 
the loans which can be placed against a decrease in the 
previous period. 

The situation is a new one, and one hesitates to 
declare that the inconsistency of present money cur- 
rents indicates only a brief let up, and that at the core 
conditions are still sound. Yet this view brings us 
back to the starting point, that the farmers of the 
great West have large crops; that the small cotton crop 
is neutralized by higher prices; that the people are 
fortified by a pocket-money fund per capita twenty per 
cent larger than that of the expansion of ten years ago; 
that the country is in an impregnable condition; that 





stagnation may come, but demoralization is well but- 
tressed. 

As we are in a passing period, conclusions are 
inadvisable. So far as we can read, things look all 
right, though even now the process may be reversed and 
the currents of cash flowing into the banks in payment 
of loans. However, thanks to the crops we are not far 
from safety whichever way they are flowing. 
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THE QUESTION OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


OW comes the young man who knows it all and 
marvels much why those less fortunate should 
wish to add to their limited store of knowledge. In 
fact he has a nebulous idea that it might be well to 
put a brake on the ambitions of the less brilliantly 
endowed ones. The young man is not at all pleased 
with the technical-school idea. Not quite so certain 
of his omnipotence and omniscience as he would have 
the world believe, he is evidently nervously suspicious, 
and has reached the conclusion that technical schools 
have sinister designs on his material well-being. 
Therefore, says he — without proving his case — let 
such schooling be abolished ; or, if that be not feasible, 
let the schools and their presumptuous students be 
hampered as much as possible. The young man pro- 
fesses to have fears for the safety of the union, just as 
though the success of that organization did not depend 
upon its having control of the major portion of the 
most capable craftsmen. None but weaklings are tor- 
mented by such fears as disturb the young man, and as 
weaklings must employ some agency to do battle for 
them, there is great necessity for getting the nose of 
this camel under the union tent. Unable to prove that 
technical schools are inimical to the interests of the 
craft, or that trade-unionism is opposed to them, he 
is apparently up against it. Not so easily is our young 
man nonplussed ; weakling-like, he wallows in the mire 
of the pettifogger, and by strange and strained inter- 
pretations of parts of laws divorced from their palpable 
intent and torn from their context, he gravely concludes 
that these emasculated provisions may possibly mean 
that “ those fellows can’t keep school.” 

It is unlikely any union will be led astray by such 
special pleading, even in these days of wild ghost- 
dancing in labor circles. The young man is not well 
advised when he places reliance on far-fetched inter- 
pretations of the law. The union’s interests are con- 
served by broad and liberal, rather than close and 
questionable, constructions being placed on its laws. 
Then, too, it is flying in the face of the experience of 
nearly all trade unions which have had occasion to deal 
with the subject, to oppose such schools. And the 
experience of others should count for much in the dis- 
position of a question like this. Almost without excep- 
tion — where the opportunity offers —the unions of 
Europe and America support technical education, many 
of them furnishing pecuniary assistance. It is also 
noticeable that those unions which for a time opposed 





















































the system have ultimately reversed themselves. So, 
if the young man should win a victory, the total result 
would be inconvenience for a few and the final necessity 
of undoing his work. 

Of course we have in mind technical schools 
designed to assist those working at a trade, or intend- 
ing to do so, and not institutions which profess to turn 
out finished workmen in an incredibly short period 
without shop or office training. The latter schools are 
not of sufficient importance in this country to arouse 
the fears of even the overly suspicious, as a small per 
cent of their graduates follow the printing business, 
so many being among the unfit. But why should the 
union follow our young man in his attack on technical 
schools of the former class? Unions are distinctly 
benefited by having capable men among their mem- 
bers, and technical education makes for increased effi- 
ciency. Competency at a given trade is not a fixed 
quantity, and every artisan who would keep abreast of 
the times must continue to improve. The need for 
improvement is indeed pressing in the case of men 
who, by reason of limited opportunities or otherwise, 
are slow or “backward.” Ordinarily, the prudent 
deficient workman seeks knowledge as best he can 
through crude channels; the school furnishes what 
he wants in a more thorough and scientific manner, 
which is an unalloyed blessing to those who deem 
improvement worth striving for. It may be urged that 
the number attending these schools is small. Then the 
alleged harm possible is minified and is all the greater 
reason why the majority should not put obstacles in 
the path of the studious minority. 

The subject which is here brought to the fore 
involves the question of the progressiveness of the 
union in its settlement. In a highly specialized busi- 
ness like the printing industry, where, with few excep- 
tions, apprentices “serve their time” doing a limited 
range of work, a school which affords the ill-equipped 
journeyman an opportunity to become proficient in any 
or all branches of the art, fills a want. By way of 
illustration, it provides for the “ straight matter ” com- 
positor — whose occupation is gone — an opportunity 
to become an operator, job man or make-up in the 
shortest possible time, thereby enabling him to con- 
tinue at his chosen vocation. Should an organization 
professedly devoted to the moral and material uplifting 
of its members — fortunate or unfortunate, competent 
or incompetent — place an embargo on his doing so, 
or interfere with the instrument that makes it possible 
for him to do so? To answer in the affirmative would 
be injudicious, heartless and entirely incompatible with 
that spirit of fraternalism which has been such a bul- 
wark of strength to trade unions. It is agreed that 
opposition to the introduction of machinery is asinine, 
but to maintain a hostile attitude toward modern meth- 
ods, as exemplified by technical schools, would spell 
retrogression and should be impossible in an organiza- 
tion alive to the needs of the craft and capable of read- 
ing the signs of the times. 
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If technical schools are neither good nor needed, 
they will die aborning, and before they can work 
any harm to workman or union; if there is a field 
for them and their appearance is opportune, they 
will prove beneficial to all, irrespective of misguided 
temporary opposition. Surely there is no wisdom in 
interfering with such a self-regulating condition as this. 





THE GOAL OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 

HE Wall Street Journal enjoys an enviable pres- 
tige among financiers, and it may be accepted 

as a matter of course that the editors are men of more 
than ordinary prescience and acute observers of affairs. 
It is their business to thoroughly review the passing 
show and in a calm and dispassionate manner give their 
clientéle the results of their investigations, accompanied 
by careful deductions. If the latter do not prove to be 
approximately correct, the writer's usefulness is seri- 
ously impaired, as it is the matter, rather than the 
manner, that counts with financial writers. So when 
the editor of a paper like the Journal speaks we may be 
sure his words are not idly penned nor are his views 
those of a doctrinaire or academician in quest of hap- 
penings that will serve to bolster up some pet theory. 
In a recent signed article, Editor Woodlock expatiates 
on the business outlook, and on the whole takes an 
optimistic view of the situation. He does not, however, 
deny that much damage may be done by the strained 
relations existing in some quarters between employer 
and employe, fostered by the “prevalence of unwise 
counsels with the leaders of both sides.” Mr. Wood- 
lock mentions no names, which would be a superfluity, 
for undoubtedly he refers to the rabid partisans in both 
camps. On one side, there is the employer who knows 
of nothing to confer about, and on the other the union 
man who is so “ square” he will not eat at a round 
table, to drop into the parlance of “ labor row.” Though 
these extremists may have wrought themselves into 
such a frame of mind that naught but a season of 
strife will serve to make them amenable to reason, 
Mr. Woodlock is not without hope. The blindly selfish 
and extremely offensive partisans have not had all the 
say in the past few years. Much has been done in the 
way of educating opinion on both sides, and it is in the 
ascendency of this influence on which the New York 
financial editor relies “ for the best in the long run.” 
This is commended to the earnest consideration of 
those of our friends who take exception to the course 
pursued by THe INLAND PRINTER in discussing indus- 
trial matters. The employe who denounces it as “a 
capitalistic sheet” on account of criticisms of abuses 
that are being introduced into or have grown up in 
the unions, as well as the employer who shakes his 
head ominously and calls us “ socialistic’? or worse 
because we refrain from joining in the hue and cry 
for the extermination of unions on account of their 
lapses, should ponder on the meaning of Mr. Wood- 
lock’s utterance. Testimony to the correctness of it 
can be found on every hand. The freedom of the 
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printing trades at this time from serious internal men- 
ace is due to the educational work that has been going 
on among the craftsmen. Other causes have con- 
tributed to this condition, but THE INLAND PRINTER 
feels it has assisted not a little in the good work by 
laboring in season and out of season for industrial 
harmony. It has never knowingly printed a word 
tending to estrange employer and employe, as it believes 
that in the natural order of things they are divided by a 
chasm that is too wide for their own or society’s good. 
It is our aim to bring these widely separated interests 
together. How this can best be done must be deter- 
mined by the existing circumstances. Nothing lasting 
could be accomplished by merely saying, “ Now, gen- 
tlemen, please don't fight!” in the tone of a polite and 
disinterested neutral, and this journal does not play 
that sexless rdle any more than it is a blind partisan 
of factions. It is an independent of virility, com- 
mending those measures and movements which seem 
to merit approval, and condemning those which are 
pernicious, keeping in mind the central idea that the 
craft should be progressive in all the phases of its activ- 
ities, and remembering that the most lasting progress 
among highly civilized peoples is made through peace- 
ful paths. Asa journal follows this line of policy with 
fidelity it is frequently constrained to speak severely 
of cherished policies of its friends. But while it is 
exposing the mistakes of a faction or shedding light 
on the motives and aims of another, it is removing 
misunderstandings and clearing the way for that better 
knowledge of each other by both elements which must 
prevail before we can reach the condition in which 
Mr. Woodlock finds his hope for continued industrial 
activity. Such a course is not the most congenial — 
and, perhaps, not the most profitable — that might be 
chosen; it is the rocky road of duty, and there is 
glorious compensation in the knowledge that the results 
are beneficent and lasting. 





GETTING DOWN TO IT. 


ID you ever undertake a particularly difficult or 
especially large piece of work, and after you 
had.been engaged on it for a while in the usual easy- 
going way, although everything seemed to be going 
along all right, be oppressed with a feeling that it 
would not be done in time and when you would have 
felt better satisfied if something had happened to the 
work to give it a jolt, so that you would be forced to 
go into it with your whole soul and energy in order 
to drive the work forward to completion? 

It is true that about the best work that is done in 
this world is that which is accomplished in the face 
of the greatest obstacles and discouragements, and 
many a man is suffering for the need of that which 
shall put him on his mettle and show to the world the 
stuff of which he is made. 

The getting right down and doing it does not mean 
the hurrying and scurrying and confusion so often 











































made to pass for achievement, but means the bending 
of every energy in the direction of intelligent planning 
—the use of headwork — and when the planning has 
been done, the will and vim to put the plan into exe- 
cution. 

If as much care were taken so to lay out every job 
of work that it may be done in the most profitable 
manner as we are prone to give in making good some 
error, what a different showing it would make at the 
end of the year. And yet every job that is done — 
when we come right down to it — should be figured 
up, laid out and executed with as much attention to 
economy as though it were the only job we ever 





expected to do. 

When a man gives to his work that sort of earnest 
concentration and intelligent effort, and sees that as 
far as possible his subordinates do the same, if then 
the results are not satisfactory it’s a pretty good indi- 
cation that he is in the wrong business. 


A. K. T. 


INCORPORATION OF UNIONS. 


NE of the Indiana county courts has handed down 

what is thought to be an illuminating decision 

on boycotting, which is heralded as settling —if it be 

sustained by the Supreme Court — the fact that unions 

may be sued for damages even though unincorporated. 
The decision is summarized thus: ; 

“The fact that a labor union is not incorporated 
does not necessarily prevent a jury from holding it 
responsible for injuries to a third party when the 
injuries complained of are the result of an act for 
which the union as an association of individuals is 
responsible; for the law will assume that an injurious 
act, coming as a direct result of a resolution, rule or 
settled policy of an organization, must be compensated 
for by the body from whose resolution, rule or settled 
policy it results.” 

Such a ruling is not likely to strike terror into the 
hearts of unionists. If the question is considered 
broadly, it is doubtful if any organization will con- 
test the decision, even though in the early days of its 
inception it might operate to deplete a few treasuries. 
During the prevalent hubbub about labor organiza- 
tions there is a tendency to attach too much weight 
to the effect of a mere resolution or court decision or 
legislative enactment, without considering the results 
of similar pronouncements in the past. A year or 
so ago there was a clamor to have unions incorporated, 
which subsided after a disciple of Blackstone demon- 
strated that no extraneous power could force the unions 
to become legal entities, and if they were to become 
incorporated their status might not be materially 
altered. So, latterly, there has been much said against 
boycotting as practiced by labor people, and every utter- 
ance inimical to the system is seized upon with avidity, 
and its importance and effect greatly magnified. In 
the case of the Indiana decision, if under it actions 
for damages would lie against the union as a body, 








why should labor organizations be displeased with it? 
In order to institute a suit the complainant would have 
to admit the effectiveness of the movement against him, 
which in the vast majority of cases would be pleasing 
to the boycotters, as the dear public has a decided pen- 
chant for being on the winning side. Then, if the 
complainant should be awarded judgment, he would 
have his trouble for his pains, for, under the guidance 
of a skilful lawyer, the union’s funds could be amply 
protected. The treasurer might reside in a neighbor- 
ing State or in Canada, or the union might dispense 
with a treasury, as many fighting organizations do, 
or dissolve after each meeting. Of course, laws and 
systems would have to be changed to meet the new 
conditions, but among the minor failings of unionists 
is a weakness for tinkering with their laws, and they 
can outplay the professional legislator at the game. 

The foregoing decision has been cited in illustration 
of the growing hostility of the judiciary toward boy- 
cotting. As a matter of fact, the courts are not as 
menacing toward boycotters as they once were. In 
this year of grace the Indianian who desires benefit 
by this decision must display a signal of distress on 
entering court, which would not only be humiliating 
but, frequently, a tactical blunder. In the eighties, 
however, when labor boycotts were in their incipiency, 
it seemed to be the policy of the courts to imprison 
members of union boycott committees. Public men 
who then questioned the utility — not the justice — of 
the severe sentences imposed, were pooh-poohed at as 
being shortsighted or sentimental. Newspapers and 
others were quite sure that King Boycott was dead, 
and decorously interred. But, as we all know, that 
was a mistake, for what the King considered a great 
achievement, sixteen or seventeen years ago, he now 
regards as daily routine. 

Writing at that period, the able investigator and 
incisive reasoner, Prof. Richard T. Ely — an outspoken 
opponent of boycotting — regarded those decisions as 
colossal mistakes, and said that, were it not for the 
rabidness of the judges, boycotting would have been 
abandoned by the unions. Up to that time many labor 
papers, union officials and their friends had opposed 
this method of warfare, but the determined anti-boycott 
attitude of the courts settled the question. Rightly or 
wrongly, the masses concluded the leaders were mis- 
taken in opposing boycotting, feeling that if it were 
ineffective the courts would not have gone the lengths 
they did in endeavoring to suppress it, while black- 
listing went unscathed. When we contrast the practice 
of condemning boycotters as felons with the present 
judicial policy of opening the way to secure damages 
through suits in the civil courts — which is an elusive 
relief — it must be admitted the boycotter has no need 
for feeling downcast. 

It has become fashionable to quote the anthracite 
coal-strike commission on such matters. The commis- 
sioners—it is unnecessary to name them—are opposed 
to boycotting, vet they demonstrate the present-day 
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notion that all forms of boycotting are not necessarily 
illegal. 

“Carried to the extent sometimes practiced in aid 
of a strike, and as was in some instances practiced in 
connection with the late anthracite strike, it [the boy- 
cott] is a cruel weapon of aggression, and its use 
immoral and antisocial. To say this is not to deny 
the legal right of any man or set of men, voluntarily 
to refrain from social intercourse or business relations 
with any persons whom he or they, with or without 
good reason, dislike. This may sometimes be unchris- 
tian, but it is not illegal.” 

The simple truth is that boycotting can not be given 
its quietus by legal enactments, unless some plan is 
devised whereby men can be made to purchase what 
they do not want or compelled to approve that which 
they abhor. So long as the individual enjoys a smail 
measure of personal liberty, labor organizations and 
their friends will doubtless do as many others do with- 
out question — follow in the footsteps of the patriots 
of the supposed Revolutionary period, and boycott 
their enemy and all his works. W. B. P. 





THE RUSSIAN IDEA. 


RECENT occurrence in Russia furnishes an 

instructive object-lesson to those who persist in 
asserting that trade-unionism is per se responsible for 
strikes, and intimating that its suppression would insure 
industrial peace. To add to our interest in the affair, 
this particular disturbance was in the printing trade. 
According to the veracious New York Evening Post, 
the newspapers of Moscow were compelled to suspend 
publication for a few days on account of a printers’ 
strike. Evidently there were no ultimatums from the 
publishers or an “ address to the public ” by the men — 
or, perhaps, there were too many of them — for we are 
told no one seemed to know the exact cause of the 
trouble. It is thought, however, to have had some rela- 
tion to like demonstrations in other parts of the Czar’s 
dominions —a sort of sympathetic strike, probably. 
Though unions are unlawful and several hundred strik- 
ers were arrested for “ collecting in groups ” (which is 
also in contravention to Russian law), the employers 
made terms with the strikers. Not only that, but the 
former settled in obedience to strong official pressure. 
On several occasions statesmen in English-speaking 
countries have officially interested themselves in set- 
tling labor difficulties, but they have always assumed 
enormous proportions and had caused great inconve- 
nience to the public —as in the anthracite strike — 
before the government took a hand in the game. It is 
significant that the Czar’s government, which does not 
seem to have heard of Mr. Parry or Mr. Balk, thought 
it wise to use its power to effect a settlement favorable 
to labor, in a comparatively trifling difficulty. We have 
fallen into the habit of thinking that the franchise is 
the principal factor in making labor influential with 
the powers that be, and when an elective officer espouses 
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the cause of strikers we expect to hear him denounced 
as a truckler and a demagogue. While the ballot is a 
potent weapon, there is inherent in labor sufficient 
economic force and moral power to make its influence 
felt under any form of government. The ruling power 
in Russia is an autocracy that, theoretically at least, 
can safely bid defiance to the wishes of the mudsills, yet 
the government was much disturbed about a strike of 
voteless and unorganized workers. In point of fact, 
this “ strong ” government seemed to fear a labor dem- 
onstration, with its consequent agitation, more than 
would any of the so-called social-democratic adminis- 
trations of Australasia. It is evident from this that 
disfranchisement and disorganization of the working 
classes — either by direct or indirect methods — will 
not serve to settle the labor question. To the contrary, 
it would aggravate the situation. That unorganized 
Russian printers, denied the poor privilege of gather- 
ing in groups, should conduct a strike so successfully 
as to frighten the autocratic government into action, 
proves that where workmen feel, and feel deeply, an 
injustice has been done them, they will protest effect- 
ively — sensibly and in a businesslike way if they can, 
but blindly and in a destructive manner if they must. 
Trade-unionism develops the better way of doing these 
things, and its important manifestations are the effect 
of economic conditions rather than the primary cause, 
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as some would have us believe. 





WAIL OF A POET. 


When you write a plaintive ditty, 
Kither serious or witty, 

And upon the same expend a large amount of matter gray, 
Don’t it make you hot as blazes 
When your wrathful optic gazes 

At the line the printer set up and allowed to run this way: 
‘‘Her face was acmfwyshrdemfwyp! 


When you’ve penned a pretty sonnet, 
Worked perhaps two hours on it, 
And you wondered, when she saw it, what the maiden fair would say; 
Did you ever shriek in terror 
At the blundering typo’s error 
When the climax of your poem ended up in some such way: 
“Sweet maid, O be ..,u cmfwyZBetaoshrdl cmfw),—$5.? 
— Pittsburg Index. 





STRIKE INSURANCE PLAN ABANDONED. 


It is now definitely announced that the scheme of Mr. W. C. 
Nones, of Louisville, Kentucky, for a mutual company to insure 
manufacturers against injury arising because of strikes [to 
which reference was made at some length in our issue for 
September] has been abandoned. According to Mr. Nones this 
has come about because of the general indifference of manu- 
facturers, who, it would seem, should have been interested. 
There seems to be a trend in modern industrial life toward 
the strike as the most certain method of righting the real or 
fancied wrongs of labor, because of which there ought to be 
a considerable field for insurance designed to protect manu- 
facturers from losses arising from strikes. Because the Em- 
ployer Underwriters at the reciprocal exchange could not 
formulate a satisfactory plan of insurance in this direction it 
does not by any means signify, however, that some other con- 
cern can not avoid the rocks upon which the Nones concern 
has split and establish a strike insurance that shall be mutually 
satisfactory.— The Independent. 

















































COMPETENCY A PREREQUISITE. 


Much has been said recently for and against the trades- 
union movement. Our opponents have said pretty nearly 
everything that can be said against us and our methods of 
conducting our business. There are many things said against 
us that are untrue and unjust. We must admit that some of 
the criticisms offered are true. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned the question of competency. Many of our unions, in 
their anxiety to organize, have not been as particular as they 
should have been. A union card should stand first for compe- 
tency. Its holder should be able to execute the work of his 
particular craft in an intelligent and workmanlike manner. 
We regret to say that in some cases there are men with union 
cards in their pockets who are grossly incompetent. There is 
no use trying to disguise this: fact, but steps must be taken 
providing for the rigid examination of applicants, to the end 
that a union card will be a guarantee of competency. In many 
cases loose apprenticeship laws are responsible for present con- 
ditions. Employers will put to work apprentices at a very low 
wage scale and as soon as they become sufficiently acquainted 
with the business to know — or to think they know — that they 
are earning more than they receive they strike the employer 
for higher wages. The employer refuses the increase and the 
partly educated boy is turned out and a new one takes his 
place. The boy on the outside, with a fair knowledge of the 
business, is considered a menace to the wage scale of the 
organization and the result is that he is taken into full mem- 
bership and given a union card — which is not only a detriment 
to the organization but to himself as well. He obtains employ- 
ment on the strength of his union card and not being sufficiently 
advanced to “stand up to the rack” he is forced from one 
place to another, and finally “scabs ”—when he is surprised 
to find that his services are in great demand at “more than 
the union scale.” The employer is finally induced to unionize 
and he insists that the union accept his employes into member- 
ship — and the incompetent is again ready to go the route. 

The stationary engineers require an examination which is 
as complete as the test required by the Government. Other 
organizations have adopted similar laws. Labor unions must 
amend their laws so that none will be admitted to membership 
who are not sufficiently experienced to hold their own in the 
competitive field— The Industrial Peorian. 








THERE’S SAFETY IN THE COUNSELS OF THE 
MODERATE. 


If there be anything disquieting in the [business] outlook 
it is the labor question. Relations between employers and 
employes have been strained somewhat more than usual in the 
past year or two, thanks, largely, to the unfortunate prevalence 
of unwise counsels with the leaders on both sides. The advent 
of contraction in general business, leading to curtailment of 
manufacturing, will create a condition in which labor will be 
at a marked disadvantage, and the result will be the generation 
of a considerable mass of passion unless the wisest and most 
conservative among the leaders can regain sway over the oppos- 
ing forces. Nevertheless, so much has been done in the way 
of educating opinion on both sides that we may well hope for 
the best in the long run. The pessimists have not hitherto 
been the truest prophets in this country.— Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, editor Wall Street Journal. i 





ANOTHER FALSE ALARM. 


An editorial note in the Typographical Journal, the union’s 
official paper, says: “An item has been going the round of 
the labor papers to the effect that ‘the printers throughout the 
country are voting on whether to demand an eight-hour day 
on January 1, 1905.’ The Journal is not aware of a proposition 
to that effect being before the membership of the International 
Typographical Union.” 
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In this department critical comment on current books, mag- 
azines and other publications will be given from a literary, 
artistic and typographical standpoint. Material for pec ronnie 
of works to be reviewed may also be desirable. Address a 
matters pertaining to this department to The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

“Rhymes of Real Children,” by Betty Sage, with illustra- 

sere ROP hae? ee a ae 


gare 


Wark. Here 1s one that stands clear ot the general 
the title being “ An Unpleasant Thought”: 


run, 


I can not bear to think upon 

The fact that winter’s coming on. 

I love to coast and hitch and slide, 
But there are other things beside; 
The dentist, dancing-school and sums 
Begin when chilly weather comes. 
But worse than all, I can not bear 
To put on winter underwear. 

I love the cold, I love the snow, 

But woolen things do itch me so. 


This rhyme gives a taste of the book’s quality, at its best. 
There is little room for doubt that the collection will be 
popular; in fact, it has the look of a thing that is in for some- 
thing more than the usual meed of favor; so that our expres- 
sion of regard for its quality may be taken for what it is 
worth —no more. 

% ® 


“The Life of a Wooden Doll,” by Lewis Saxby, is another 
book for children, brought out by the same publishers. It 
consists of a series of photographs of a wooden doll in various 
attitudes, surrounded by the familiar bric-a-brac wherewith 
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the house of childhood is furnished, and accompanied by 

rhymes of sublime silliness. ; 
The advertiser of the day may demand a photograph to 

he uses it to show that imagination has 


rove an assertion; 
; The child demands the imag- 


nothing to do with his claims. 
inative element in all its joys. Children might be pleased to 


group the dolls and accessories given in the book ; and their 
elders might, with no uncommon fund of invention, improvise 
a series of verses like those in this book. But the child mind 
invests the absurd figures with the semblances and motives of 
It takes no very efficient pictorial suggestion to bring 
before the young and fervid fancy all manner of gallant actions, 
to enact fairy tales, to make the world of fiction all alive. But 
if you photograph the puppets, you set before the ardent 


auditor a lifeless record; the imaginative task is too great; 
8.293 . 1 . hs Lasannice vou have given hi-- 


reality. 


‘ 
the - 
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Fox, Duffield & Co. also present a pleasant little volume 
for grown-ups in “The First Loves of Perilla,’ by John 
Corbin. This delicate tale has a heroine of the most unsophis- 
ticated pattern, yet very charming withal; Perilla is a girl 
who reminds one of the impossible image — whose astral 
presence is felt in much light fiction —the image which one 
might call a Girl in the Abstract. That is to say, a bundle 
of the external and emotional qualities —the quick sensibili- 
ties, appealing humor, picturesque ignorance, ethereal beauty, 
white modesty and silken love —the proverbial marks of the 
nice heroine. 

Perilla’s first loves are the lyrical fantasies of the matinee 
girl; and finally they yield, as yield they must, to the fascina- 
tions of Ted, whose dramatic tastes were quite different from 
her own; Ted matches her experiences of the heart in his 
narration of the time he and the other fellows at college met 
three actresses, and even had them to lunch; the three need- 
ing no chaperons, because one of them was married; and 
afterward it turned out that all of them had been married, 
and one of them three times. 

The confession of this episode in Ted’s past, however, has 
no effect on the result. The tale ends as all such tales should 
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end, and that’s all there is to it. The workmanship is uncom- 
monly good, the whole story having a very pleasant glitter 
and a delicate perfume. Typographically the book fits the 
material, being carefully printed, bound in a cream-colored 
wrapper, and enclosed in a slide case. The frontispiece, a 
portrait of Perilla by C. Allan Gilbert, is well engraved, but 
somewhat out of character. The book is eminently a good 
one to give to a matinee girl, conveying a subtle flattery with 


the gift. : a 


The second book to be issued from the Village Press, at 
Park Ridge, Illinois, is an edition of William Morris’ tale, 
“The Hollow Land.” This story, which is among the earlier 
and more romantic of its author’s productions, was first 
brought out by The Oxford and Cambridge Magazine; Mor- 


ris never considered it wom, Tc , 
Kelmscott books, and its first edition was the one printed in 
this country by Mr. Mosher, 

The Village Press edition is a book of goodly size, printed 
solidly and plainly in Mr. Goudy’s excellent new type on 
stout hand-made paper. The composition seems to be unusu- 
ally careful, and the work of the hand press fairly mastered. 
The decoration consists of a border and lettered title-page, 
an initial letter in red and black, and a frontispiece from a 
pen-drawing by Walter J. Enright, which proves a little too 
delicate for the heavy border which surrounds it. 

Altogether the book possesses a strong and individual 
aspect, not in any sense imitative, and quite suited to the 
stirring nature of the tale; as a piece of craftsmanship com- 
ing so early in the experience of its makers, it must be con- 
sidered remarkable. Which, after all, can only be taken to 
prove that in the making of excellent books there is demand 
for long and studious preparation, and, after the beginning 
is made, a steadiness and persistence of effort almost equal to 
the sacrifices required by the fine arts themselves. 
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Mr. Howard Wilford Bell, New York, has begun the pub- 
lication of books on the system of units, a plan hitherto unused, 
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at least in America. The idea is to make a series of uniform 
books, and sell them at the set price of I cent for each unit 
of twenty-five pages. The works are all to be reprints, some 
copyrighted and others not, and all to be books for which a 
worthy demand exists. They are to be sold in three different 
bindings: paper, which is free with the sheets at the unit price ; 
cloth boards, and full leather, for which fixed prices are added. 
The plan has undoubted merit in many ways. The books 
are to be carefully edited, and the usual objectionable features 
of the cheap reprint avoided. The scheme of selling is also 
a logical one, based on the actual cost to the publisher, though 
it makes no provision for the difference in cost that comes of 
rarying popularity. 
The i books issued in the series, “ Letters and Addresses 
of Abraham Lincoln,” and Hawthorne’s “The Marble Faun,” 


fairly good, tnougit uncolmlLortaviy sail LOT sucu WUIK, vue 
the presswork is far from the excellence which is to be desired; 
also the paper needs improvement. In one respect, however, 
the new series is a great advance from former work of its 
class; this is in the severity of the design, and the simplicity 
of the cover stamps employed. On these counts alone Mr. 
Bell deserves enough of credit to establish his enterprise. And 
for the other points, we shall hope patiently for improvement, 
being fairly sure that it will come. 

# 2 

There are moments in the stories of Mrs. Edith Wharton — 
mere flashes, sometimes —that read like matter of the most 
searching inspiration; but there are hours when one feels that 
the author writes with the warm sympathy of a medical student 
for a yearling stiff. In “Sanctuary,” just published by Scrib- 
ners, there is material for a good story of about six thousand 
words; Mrs. Wharton has written a book of perhaps thirty 
thousand. 

The story is of the psychological type. It begins with the 
concealment of a dark deed, and its confession to the girl 
who afterward becomes the guilty man’s wife. The story 
concerns itself with the feelings of the girl in the crisis. Then 

















the girl marries the man, giving herself the reason that she 
does it to protect his children from hereditary taint; which, 
as the author clearly shows, is a very small element in her 
mingled human motive; in this point Mrs. Wharton is not 
honest with the reader, to say the least. Thereafter the story 
skips the doings of a generation, and brings the son to a 
temptation which is evidently designed to cover the same 
vulnerable points of character. Here, for the only time, the 
mechanism seems imperfect. The son’s temptation is not 
similar, for foreknown consequences are inherent factors in 
any temptation; the device, in so far as the consequences are 
wholly foreign to the original premise, is unsuccessful. Still, 
the mother’s silent conquest at the end in a measure justifies 
it all. 

In spite of the optimistic ending, however, the atmosphere 
of the book is depressing. In cold skill, in pencraft, Mrs. 
Wharton is among the strongest writers in America. This 
story is characteristic of her in finish, in brilliance of epigram, 
in the finding of the exact and ultimate word. Also it deals 
with our own times, and dissects a phase of life not commonly 
written. Yet one can not help being sure that some sides of 
truth are better lighted. 

The book was printed at the Merrymount Press, and stands 
as a fine example of the best type of commercial work now 
available. It has a number of illustrations by Walter Appleton 
Clark, all frigid affairs, with the same conscious quality as the 
text, and not to be considered among his best works. 


ae, 2X, 
ew ee 


In the new catalogue of The Mosher Books (now first 
brought forward under the name by which they have so long 
been generally known), one finds the usual year’s harvest of 
esthetic characterization and poetic appreciation. Mr. Mosher’s 
catalogue is, we believe, the most literary piece of advertising 
issued in this country; and, being addressed only to persons 
who feel the appeal of purely literary things, it justifies itself. 
It is probably as well, however, that the plan is not followed 
by publishers generally, since it is adapted to capture the 
scanty savings of such unfortunates as fall beneath the spell 
of its eloquence. 

The new books published by Mr. Mosher this year include 
additions to all his well-known series, and some unusually 
interesting miscellaneous titles. The new books in the unique 
Vest-pocket Series seem likely to find a demand equal to 
former issues, the editions of Aucassin and Nicolete and Aes 
Triplex being specially certain of popularity. There are people 
who maintain that few buyers of books care anything about 
the typographical excellence; be it granted; but even the 
most indifferent will not reject the good when it can be 
obtained cheaper than the most slovenly product of the factory. 

Almost as small in price and even more attractive in execu- 
tion is the new Mosher edition of Mr. Yeats’ play, “ The Land 
of Heart’s Desire.’ These books are typical of one of the 
phases of Mr. Mosher’s work. The larger volumes will never 
reach anything approaching a wide circulation; they are for 
the collector and the hopeless booklover; but the printing of 
small books, holding to a high literary and artistic ideal, is 
not without its result on the craft of the time. 

& od 

The Special Winter Number of The International Studio 
is devoted to a subject of more than ordinary interest, the book 
bearing the title, “The Genius of J. M. W. Turner.” The 
table of contents includes four essays on different phases of 
Turner’s work, beginning with “ The Oil Paintings of Turner,” 
by Robert de la Sizeranne. 

This opening essay has about it some of the raptures of 
Ruskin, yet presents, under its flying rhetoric, the vital points 
of an artist’s estimate. In writing of the work of any master, 


one is taken for the moment into the glow of the master’s 
enthusiasm and loses critical responsibility; so any appreciation 
is better than a cold one. 


But the essay with which this book 
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opens is of uncommon beauty, full of graceful imagery and 
lucid characterization, and altogether suited to its subject. 

In the two essays following, treating of Turner’s water- 
colors, Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow adopts a wholly different 
style; his idea seems to be to balance, by clear and quiet facts, 
the glamor which Ruskin created, and which has, in some 
measure, concealed under a cloud of fantasies the real and 
enduring qualities of Turner’s service to landscape art. Through 


THE passage from the written book 
to the printed book was sudden and 
complete ; nor is it wonderful that the 
earliest productions of the printing 
press are the most beautiful and that 
the history of its subsequent career 
is but the history of its decadence. 
The printer carried on into Type the 
tradition of the calligrapher and of 
the calligrapher at his best. As this 
tradition died out in the distance, the 
craft of the printer declined. It is the 
function of the calligrapher to revive 
and restore the craft of the printer to 
its original purity of intention and ac- 
complishment. The printer must at 
the same time be a calligrapher, orin 
touch with him, and there must bein 
association with the printing press a 
scriptorium where beautiful writing 
may be practised & the art of letter- 
designing kept alive. 


THE VILLAGE TYPE, DESIGNED BY F, W. GOUDY. 


both articles we see a spirit both scholarly and artistic; and 
both are well calculated to make clear the wonderful richness 
of Turner’s work, his invention, his facilities and shortcom- 
ings, and the consistent progress of his art through all its 
stages. 

The book is brought to a close with Mr. C. F. Bell’s note 
on “Turner and His Engravers”; this article deals with 
matter less intimate and more technical than the others, and 
so lacks something of their fascination. Yet it holds a place, 
and one does not wish to drop such a work with any part 
unread. 

The illustrations, of which there are more than a hundred 
in all, are of the most careful and creditable workmanship. 
It is not to be expected that plates in color processes will 
reproduce the intangible nuances of light that fill the original 
canvases; and at best a black-and-white half-tone can only 
give a diagram of a composition. Yet these plates have been 
made with such care, and printed with so fine a regard for the 
delicate values of the originals, that the result is above detrac- 
tion. All that could be done with the means at hand has been 
done. “The Genius of Turner” takes its place worthily in a 
series of publications which stands alone in the art world, 
being moderate in price and withal satisfactory in all essential 
respects. We can only wish that others as good may follow; 
which tempts us toward suggestions —but these, of course, 
can well be spared. 
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OR the first time in the history of expositions, ample tion of originals of whatever kind. Photoreproduction, one 
fF opportunity will be given those interested in the graphic of the most important of the arts from a commercial, as 
arts, in the broadest sense of the term, to place before well as from an artistic standpoint, all reproduction on flat 

the public the processes and products of that branch of surfaces, reliefs, embossing, the color and other processes 
industry which has had so large a share in the educational of lithography, orthochromatic photography, etching, paper 
development of mankind. The daily press, the magazine, the manufacture, and a great number of the other arts, all of 


illustrated papers, the rapid and | 
economical production by photo- — / 
graphic, lithographic and engrav- ‘ 
ing processes have made the _#~ 
average man at home quite famil- 

iar with scenes and occurrences in Pa 
remote parts of the world and i 
have thus contributed much to his 
information and entertainment. 

An exhibit covering the whole 
range of this broad field will be 
both highly instructive and full 
of interest to even the casual 
observer. The exhibit at St. Louis 
will show the processes, step by 
step, from the initial work to the 
highest type of the finished prod- 
uct. To this end skilful engravers, 
artisans, lithographers and _ press- 
men will be busy in their respective 
lines with printing-presses, embossing- 
presses, folding machines, etc., in full 
operation, to give life and movement to 
the whole exhibit. The general public is 
not familiar with the methods and proc- 
esses thus applied, and their interest in 
them will probably not be exceeded by 
any other feature of the coming exposi- 
tion. 

The term “Graphic Arts” is one of 
the most comprehensive classifications in 
the language. It is widely and popularly 
misconceived to mean only the various 
phases of the art of printing. This, 
however, is far from being a true con- 
ception. A correct definition of the 
graphic arts would include not only 
printing and closely allied subjects, * 
but all that vast range of arts which “2 
have for their purpose the reproduc- “GENIUS OF LIBERAL ARTS,” BY LOPEZ. 
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which have made rapid progress in 
the last few years, are all merely 
subdivisions of the graphic arts. 
Whether considered from the 
standpoint of vested interests or 
from the wideness of their range, 
the graphic arfs are certainly of 
commanding importance, and are 

‘~y well worthy of the careful consid- 

’ Ps eration which they have received 

at the hands of the directors of the 

/ Universal Exposition. 

Since 1893 great advancement 
has been made in the methods of 
typesetting, presswork and general 
news-gathering, especially since 
the advent of the Monotype and 
kindred machines, and the im- 
provements in printing facilities 
which have been perfected during 

this interval will have a prominent place at 

the St. Louis Exposition. 

In the report of the tenth census of the 
United States upon the printing industry 
is the following passage, referring to the 
progress made: “ While all these improve- 
ments have been following each other in the 
printing and delivery. of newspapers, the 
ingenuity of man has not yet invented a 
substitute for the setting of type, the method 
of composition remaining practically the 
same as it was when printing was first 
invented.” 

Shortly after the heralding of this pro- 
phetic criticism to the world, typesetting 
machines were invented. It was about 1890 
that the revolution in the measurement of 
type bodies was effected. The “point sys- 
tem” was then introduced, which provided 
a uniform series of sizes for type, which 
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rapidly and universally supplanted the earlier method by which 
each foundry used a different sized body. This radical change 
was of infinite advantage to the printers and recorded a phe- 
nomenal advance in the industry. 

In 1900 stereotyping was simplified by the introduction of 
the Autoplate, which materially less¢ned the time for casting 
press plates. About the same time electricity was applied to 
hasten the depositing of copper 
in electrotyping, greatly increasing ‘ 
the speed and efficiency of the 
process of this important corollary 
to printing. 

During the past few years wood 
engraving has almost completely 
given way to the half-tone and 
line cut, resulting in the infinite 
extension and improvement of 
illustration. 

Also in the last decade press 
building has gone through a rev- 
olution. Presses that were an 
impossibility in 1880 and an ex- 
periment in 1890 are now in gen- 
eral use—necessary adjuncts to 
the rapid production of the large 
number of inexpensive magazines 
and newspapers of to-day. 

The improvement in paper has 
kept pace with the perfection of 
printing material and machinery. 
In 1862 the paper ordinarily used 
for newspapers was poor in quality 
and color, made in the crudest 
manner of cotton rags and sold 
for 24 cents a pound. Improved 
papermaking machinery and the 
nearly universal use of wood pulp 
have provided at low prices, qual- 
ities, varieties, weights and sur- 
faces of paper to suit any demand 
— newspaper, half-tone or other- 
wise. 

The result of this marked per- 
fection in its instruments and 
materials has been an advance- 
ment in the art of printing and 
the quality of its products that is 
phenomenal. Especially is this 
true of the progress achieved in 
the last decade. Indeed, it is hard 
to conceive how the beautiful work 
which has been produced in the 
combination of types and paper 
during the years which have just 
ended can be surpassed. The rare 
perfection of skill and product is 
so noticeable in all classes of 
printing — from the commonest 
circular and the daily newspaper 
to the finest product of book- 
making and color-press —that to 
attempt to illustrate the fact by reference would be foolish. 

The graphic arts share with transportation the distinction 
of being one of the two most potent factors in modern civili- 
zation. A careful study of the progress of the various nations 
since the time of the renaissance of art and learning shows 
that the measure of advance in any country is directly pro- 
portionate to its progress in the graphic arts. Even at the 
present time a sure test of the distance a country has traveled 
along the roads of civilization and enlightenment is the con- 
dition of its graphic arts. Germany’s wonderful progress has 
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been marked at every step by tremendous strides in the devel- 
opment of her graphic arts. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say that there is no more potent force in modern social 
enlightenment and advancement. 

A glance at the Government statistics is all that is neces- 
sary to reveal the tremendous interests vested in the graphic 
arts in America alone, without considering Germany, France, 
Italy or England. The interests grouped 
under this heading stand third among the 
great producing industries of this country 
in the amount of capital invested, being sur- 
passed in this respect only by electricity and 
iron and steel working. Both the capitaliza- 
tion and the value of the output of the vari- 
ous interests connected with the graphic arts 
amount to hundreds of millions of dollars. 
But their value is not so isolated as is the 
case with many other largely capitalized 
interests. The graphic arts affect all lines 
of business activity, and come into 
contact with every-day life at a 
thousand points. Like transporta- 
tion, they form, as it were, a 
solvent of modern business, and 
are second only to transportation 
in far-reaching influence on the 
development of commerce and 
industry. One of the gravest 
faults of former world expositions has been 
that they have slighted or half ignored this 
and one or two other very potent factors 
in the advancement of humanity. This will 
not be the case, we are assured, at the Uni- 
versal Exposition of St. Louis in 1904. 

The education of the masses is at present 
almost entirely in the hands of the masters 
of the graphic arts. These arts are the 
channels of educational communication. The 
newspapers, the school-book publisher, the 
general publisher, the designer, the engraver 
and reproducer absolutely control the subject 
of education in that they are the tongues 
with which the educator and author must 
speak to the public at large. The influence 
of the graphic arts on education can not be 
measured in words. The men who represent 
and control these arts are the guardians of 
enlightenment, and the Universal Exposi- 
tion will present an account of their stew- 
ardship, both as to educators and authors 
whose thoughts and words they promulgate, 
and to the general public, whose interests 
they subserve. 

During the past six months great prog- 
ress has been made in the graphic arts 
section of the Universal Exposition at St. 
Louis, and there is every reason to believe 
that it will be the largest, most representa- 
tive and successful display of printing prog- 
ress ever shown at any exposition in this 
country. The space is already more than 
filled. The advances made in the industry in the past decade 
fully warrant a better exhibit than was shown at Chicago, 
while the classification arranged at St. Louis accords the 
graphic arts a higher plane and makes it possible to get 
all the printing processes and the allies. together under one 
roof, in one section and in one great exhibit. At Chicago, 
the Machinery Building had the printing and engraving 
machinery. Specimens and books were in the Liberal Arts 
Department. Paper was in both. At St. Louis they will all 
be together in the Liberal Arts Palace. 
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Colonel Ockerson, chief of this department, has, with great 
care, provided space for the graphic arts section in that part 
of the big nine-acre palace with regard to popularity and 
interest. It will be located in the northwest quarter, and the 
entrance to it will be close by the Press building —the Mecca 
during the summer and fall of next year of thousands of pub- 
lishers and users of printers’ material. 

It therefore presents a most excellent opportunity for the 
manufacturer of the best machinery, devices and material, 
together with the producers of fine lithography, printing and 
engraving, to make an exhibit, and they have taken full advan- 
tage of it. 

Assurances from the great commercial foreign countries 
are especially gratifying. They will all have exhibits of 
graphic arts which will be in the nature of a revelation to 
some of us who think we have no competitors. 

The classifications for typography are comprehensive and 
complete. As at present elaborated, Group 15, pertaining to 
the graphic arts, includes: 


Printing processes and auxiliary appliances used in typography, 
lithography, autography, copper plate printing, engraving ou wood, 
stone, copper, zinc, aluminum, etc.; including special devices for 
printing envelopes, paper bags, tags, tickets, etc., special presses and 
equipment for color printing from relief and intaglio blocks. 

Equipment and processes used in photomechanical blockmaking in 
relief and intaglio for plain and color printing, photogravure plates; 
devices for etching; equipment and processes for engraving on wood, 
metal, clay, chalk, graphotype, wax processes, processes involving use 
of mercury, the use of gelatin surfaces; devices for mounting, trimming, 
routing and perfecting engraving blocks, etc. 

Equipment, other than printing presses, for job printing and news- 
paper offices (except special machinery for bookmaking, Class 61), 
apparatus and products of typefoundries; paper and card cutters, 


stamping, punching, perforating, embossing, paperfolding, pressfeeding 
and other auxiliary and miscellaneous print-office appliances and labor- 
stereotyping, 


saving devices; matrixmaking and electrotyping. 
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Typesetting, casting and distributing devices; 
ances for same. 

Special equipment and processes for printing bank notes, postage 
stamps, bonds, stock certificates, steel engravings, etc. 

Typewriters, devices for duplication of copy, mimeograph, neostyle, 
addressing machines, etc. 

Specimens in black and--color typography, lithography, copperplate 
and other methods of printing. 

Specimens of engravings and drawings, obtained, reproduced, enlarged 
or reduced by mechanical photographic processes; specimens from other 
engraving processes of Class 47. 

Under the classification of “ Books, Publications and Book- 
binding — Equipment and Products,” there will be installed 
in the Liberal Arts Building of the Universal Exposition of 
St. Louis in 1904, displays of the following: 

Designs and models of newspaper offices; means, methods and proc- 
esses of newspaper and magazine publications; interior of newspaper, 
magazine and other periodical publishing offices shown by photographs; 
means, methods and processes used in advertising; means, methods and 
processes of news-gathering by organizations or associations; collections 
or copies of newspapers, reviews, literary, trade and technical magazines 
and periodical publications; newspaper clippings and albums of clippings. 

Collections of books forming special libraries. 

New books, new editions of old books, specimens of book typography, 
old books, illuminated books; specimens of books printed on hand 
presses. 

Drawings for books, magazines, newspapers, or other periodicals 
and publications; atlases and albums. 

Musical publications, music plates, special equipment for printing 
and publishing sheet music and music books. 

Equipment, processes and products of bookmaking; special machin- 
ery appliances and devices (except printing-presses) used in producing 
the complete bound book from printed sheets; machines for paging, 
stitching, gilding, cover, embossing, etc. Making and binding books by 
hand processes. 

Specimens of binding, stamping, embossing, gilding, ete. 


The exhibit of paper at the Universal Exposition of St. 
Louis in 1904 will cover the entire field of papermaking, the 
machines and processes employed, as well as the raw mate- 


equipment and appli- 
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rial and the finished product in all its great variety. Under 
the classification of “ Manufacture of Paper—Raw Mate- 
rials — Equipment, Processes and Products” there will be 
installed in the Liberal Arts building of the Exposition dis- 
plays of the following: 


Collections of raw materials used in the manufacture of paper and 
cardboard. 

Equipment and processes used in the manufacture of paper by hand. 

Equipment and processes used in the manufacture of paper by 
machinery. 

Apparatus and processes for the making of pulp; pulp from rags 
(sorting, picking, cutting); bolting, washing, lye-washing, rinsing and 
draining; beating; bleaching and washing; refining, sizing, coloring, 


‘“ SPIRIT OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN,’ BY KONTI. 

loading, ete.; pulp from straw, from esparto (sorting, crushing, chopping, 
lye-washing; beating; bleaching, washing and draining, etc.); pulp pro- 
duced chemically or semi-chemically from wood (cutting up; lye-wash- 
ing; washing; reduction to pulp; bleaching, etc.), ete. 

Machines for producing endless paper. 

Apparatus for cutting, glazing, calendering, polishing. 

Appliances and processes for manufacturing special papers. 

Equipment and processes used for making cardboard. 

ine papers and cheap papers for books; China paper, Japan paper, 
imitation Japan paper, vellum, paper made with animal size, ete. Paper 
or newspapers and posters. Paper for drawings, for photography, for 


mapmaking. Paper for bank notes, parchment. Paper for correspon- 
dence; note paper; envelopes, etc. Cigarette and tissue papers, paper 
for confectionery, for artificial flowers. Packing and wrapping paper, 
waxed paper, oiled paper. Paper used in construction. Wall paper. 
Paper used in making fireworks and the use of explosives. Telegraphy 
paper. Papier-maché, compressed paper, millboards, imitation of lacquer. 








Enameled paper. Parchment paper for envelopes. Cardboards of all 
kinds. Bituminous paper. Blotting paper. Filter paper used in labora- 
tories, breweries, etc. 

The development of papermaking, followed through the 
various steps from the early days of papyrus down to the 
present time, together with processes and products from 
oriental and other distant lands, will constitute a series of 
novel and attractive exhibits. 


To those interested in printing and the allied arts, one 
of the most attractive features of the St. Louis Exposition cf 
1904 will be the exhibition of a large and complete platemaking 
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‘SPIRIT OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN,’’ BY KONTI. 


plant in active, daily operation. The object is to show the very 
latest developments and improvements in the apparatus and 
practice used in electrotyping, stereotyping and photoengraving. 
The plant, which will occupy a space of 3,060 square feet in 
the Liberal Arts building, will be manufactured and exhibited 
by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York and 
Chicago, and will be operated by the well-known firm of 
Barnes-Crosby Company, of Chicagg and St. Louis. The 
employes will be specially selected for their expertness. This 
exhibit is expected to establish the standard of perfection in 
platemaking machinery and platemaking processes in the year 
1904. Mr. F. Wesel, the president of the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, has just returned from an extended busi- 
ness tour of Europe, and reports that a great many of the 
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‘BOY WITH CUB,’’ BY KONTI. 


leading foreign printers and publishers are planning to visit 
the St. Louis Exposition next year. Under the administration 
of Mr. J. A. Ockerson, chief of the Department of Liberal 
Arts, the exhibit of printing machinery, and appliances used 
by printers, will far excel any previous attempt in this direc- 
tion, and will doubtless establish the preéminence of the United 
States in these industries. 





MURAL DECORATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 
OF 1904. 


BY EDWARD HALE BRUSH, 


HE World’s Fair at St. Louis will not be another “ White 
City,” nor will it be a “Rainbow City.” Some have 
called it an “Ivory City,” but that would imply that 

its buildings are to be without color other than the ivory hue, 
which is by no means the case. There will be much color in 
the picture the Louisiana Purchase Exposition will present. 
An impression to the contrary has gone abroad which it is now 
time to correct. The appointment of Louis Julian Millet as 
chief of the department of mural and decorative painting, and 
the adoption of his plans for 
color treatment of the exposi- 
tion, make it possible now to 
speak intelligently of this im- 
portant aspect of the Fair. 
Color the exposition will 
have, and color that will be 
harmonious and _ appropriate. 
There will not be monotony, 
nor, on the other hand, will 
there be anything garish or 
gaudy. That, at any rate, is 
the aim of the chief of decora- 
tion, cordially seconded by the 
director of works, Mr. Isaac 
S. Taylor. The color will be 
adapted to the architecture of 
the different buildings, empha- 
Sizing their purpose and origi- 
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nality, and at the same time contributing to the variety and 
beauty of the general picture. The chief of this department 
himself received an architectural education and thus by train- 
ing as well as inclination is fitted to adapt a scheme of this 
kind to the architectural requirements. From the glimpse 
the writer has had of the studies and designs made for this 
purpose by Mr. Millet, it seems safe to predict that the color 
treatment of the St. Louis Fair will mark a new departure 
in this field of art and emphasize if not originate some new 
ideas. 

In general the color will be applied to recesses and door- 
ways, pavilion interiors, and the background of plastic decora- 
tions, and not to the plain surfaces of exteriors as a rule, for 
most of the buildings present the aspect of stone structures 
of more or less classic design and use of color on plain stone 
surfaces would, of course, be rather offensive to architectural 
standards, as we are not living in the Grecian age. 

Several of the large exhibit buildings, though designed on 
very simple lines, permit, as Mr. Millet conceives it, of the 
use of color in a decorative way on the exterior. The Agri- 
cultural and Forestry and Fisheries buildings are examples 
of this, and in their color treatment the plan has been followed 
of giving them a decoration which expresses the purpose of 
the building and at the same time furnishes a complete and 
harmonious color scheme for the structure in question. The 
plan of treatment is the reverse of conventional. Color as 
nature herself lays it on will be seen in these decorations. 
The hue which she gives to the grape, the orange, the corn, 
the squash and the pumpkin will be reproduced in the decora- 
tions of the panels and doorways. The waving corn, the fruit 
and vegetables which will appear on such portions of the 
buildings in more or less conventionalized forms, such as 
festoons and garlands, will afford striking but artistic con- 
trasts with the colors used on the plain surfaces. The char- 
acter of the buildings. and their close association with nature 
justify a treatment of this kind and render such use of color 
appropriate. The case is different with a building which is 
classic in style, or reminiscent of academic ideas, like the 
Palaces of Education and Liberal Arts. Here the chief of 
mural decoration has confined himself to a sparing use of 
color in recesses, arches and doorways. The Mines and 
Metallurgy building, however, while not so simple in its 
architectural style as the Agriculture and Forestry buildings, 
is of a type which offers more opportunities for mural decora- 
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tion than some others. The style of the building, too, being 
a considerable departure from conventional forms, presents a 
chance for color treatment that departs somewhat from the 
beaten path. The design of the Mines and Metallurgy build- 
ing is strikingly original and effective, and to give an idea of 
its color treatment one must first say a few words as to its 
chief architectural features. The style of architecture which 
it represents has been a subject of some speculation. Some 
have attempted to classify it as an example of the “ Nouveau.” 
Referring to this, the architect of the building, Theodore C. 
Link, says: ‘“ When I recently noticed an English art critic 
say, in protesting against its invasion of Great Britain, that 
this ‘nouveau art’ is ‘a malady, the 
pernicious virus of which becomes more 
acute the farther it travels,’ I feel a 
strong personal solicitude for a properly 
conducted baptismal ceremony. Let us 
therefore name it ‘Secession Architec- 
ture.” Perhaps I will have to explain 
what secession architecture is, if the 
name should not make it quite clear. & 
It means architectural liberty and eman- $ 
cipation with a strong plea for origi- 
nality. It is a breaking away from con- 
ventionality in design. It is more an 
architecture of feeling than of formula.” 

The term “Secession Architecture ” 
will seem more than ever applicable to 
this one of the World’s 
Fair palaces when it re- 
ceives its mural decora- 
tions, for Mr. Millet is 
himself something of a 
“ Secessionist,” or, at 
any rate is in full sym- 
pathy with the architect 
of this building in his 
desire to make it novel, 
striking and full of life. 

The tall obelisks 
which flank the main 
entrance, with the 
sphere, surrounded by 
Statuary, between them, 
are the most conspicu- 
ous architectural fea- 
tures of the structure. 
This large entrance will 
have a relief ornamen- : 
tation finished in tones of bronze and old metals, giving a 
metallic effect to the whole. In the panels on either side of 
the entrance, which are 15 by 35 feet in dimensions, will be 
elaborate mural paintings, representing in a fanciful way the 
philosophy and poetry of the ideas connected with the building. 

The eaves of this structure overhang about eighteen feet, 
the walls being set back, thus forming a covered loggia which 
surrounds three sides of the building. The facade may be 
likened to a screen bearing the same relation to the structure 
that the colonnades of the adjoining buildings do to their 
structures. The base of this screen consists of sculptural 
panels, illustrating various picturesque themes. These reliefs 
will be finished in bronze colors, giving them individuality 
and character. The background to the sculptured figures will 
be a rough golden-colored glass which will be illuminated at 
night and show the figures in silhouette. The rear wall back 
of the columns will be a rich Pompeian red. The spheres 
with statuary surrounding them are to be finished in statuary 
bronze. Thus the effect of the building as a whole —its archi- 
tectural style and color treatment — promises to be novel yet 
most pleasing and harmonious. 

The Varied Industries building will have mural decora- 
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tions of quite different character. The doorways of this 
building and the great pavilion which occupies the center 
of the semi-circular colonnade, present fine opportunities for 
the mural decorator, and the sketches made by Mr. Millet 
indicate that the opportunities will be well utilized. In the 
east and west entrances the principal part of the ornament 
will be a Renaissance scroll taking up the side panels, with 
heads in circles, these heads suggesting the genius of inven- 
tion and kindred subjects and the whole design reminding 
one of the artistic industries whose products will be displayed 
within the structure. The forest of towers and sloping roofs, 
deeply recessed arcades and archways with elaborate plastic 
decorations of the Palace of Machinery 
afford fine opportunities for effective 
color treatment. The large entrance 
P vestibules at each end will have mural 
paintings whose subjects will not deal 
so much with Greek goddesses as with 
the living, breathing world of to-day. 
The surfaces of the corner pavilions 
will be practically all in color. The 
sculptural decorations will have a back- 
ground of color, increasing the rich- 
ness of the whole effect and giving an 
impression of filigree work. 

The entrances, corner pavilions and 
court of the Manufacturing building will 
have a somewhat similar treatment to 
that of such features in 
the Machinery  build- 
ing. The central court 
and great niche en- 
trance will be deco- 
rated in a glow of 
colors. Again, when we 
come to the Transpor- 
tation building, de- 
signed by Mr. Emanuel 
L. Masqueray, author 
of the much-admired 
Cascades and Colon- 
nade of States, and the 
chief of design of the 
Exposition, we have 
certain features about 
the entrances that 
lend themselves appro- 
priately to color treat- 
ment. The soffits of 
the arches will have rich tones of reds and blues and greens, 
and the painting of the background of the relief work will 
enhance the decorative effect of the whole. 

The Education building being severely classic will not 
have much color, but the Palace of Liberal Arts, although of 
related architecture, presents some opportunities for color- 
work, especially in the entrances and the huge frieze around 
the building. All through the grounds there will be points at 
which a wealth of gilding will appear. In the Cascades and 
Colonnades of States and Festival Hall there will be such deco- 
ration, though the plain surface will be uncolored. The figures 
of “The Spirit of the Atlantic” and “Spirit of the Pacific,” 
by Isidore Konti, at the head of the side Cascades, will be 
gilded and thus afford a rich golden note to this beautiful com- 
position. The Louisiana Purchase Monument, designed by Mr. 
Masqueray, with its statuary by Karl Bitter, will have touches 
of some gold treatment, while at bridges and pylons strong 
marked effects in the landscape will be produced by use of 
such tones. 

This is but a disjointed and fragmentary account of a 
scheme which can not be adequately described as yet for the 
reason that it-is not fully complete. But perhaps enough has 
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been said to indicate that the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
of 1904, so far from being void of color, will be a delightful 
surprise to those who love a scene abounding in the harmoni- 
ous decorations which Mother Nature herself so freely employs. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
REMINISCENCES OF A STAGE DRIVER. 
BY LEON IVAN. 


USED to be a printer, myself,” said the driver of a little 

] stage that ran from Calumet, Michigan, to Lake Linden. 
“My father run a paper at Mayburry for about twenty- 

five years, and I worked for him. He was pretty easy going, 
and as long as he could keep corn in the crib and put his hand 
on a few dollars in the safe whenever he wanted to he didn’t 
care how things went. Bill, that’s my brother, used to be 
foreman for him and I hustled type. Bill was a natural born 
printer and was brought up in the office, as you may say, and 
could tell like a flash what a job was worth; what it would 
cost to get out and how much we'd make on it. He was full 
of push and knew the business from A to izzard; he could 
butt in at any stage of the game, at case or press, and do more 
than any two men I ever seen. He always wanted the old 
man to spread out, and when dad died Bill took charge of the 
dump, and I was foreman, and we did about three times as 
much business as the old man ever thought of, ’til we got 





““ SPEED,” 


BY LUKEMAN,. 


twisted with our paper bills and the sheriff closed us out. It 
was the hottest case of cold feet you ever seen. _ 

“We had some fine boys working for us. There was Tom 
Johnson; he was with us most a year and could set type for 
a track record. He’d just yank off a hunk of type and shoot 
it into the case ’til the bins were all full, then he’d start comp- 
ing. He’d just sharpen his rule and get busy with his grub 
hooks; the way he’d dig that type out was too fierce for 
anything. He seemed to know by instinct how a line was 
coming out; if it was too long he would leave out a few 
letters where they would not be missed, or if it was short 
he’d throw in a couple of nuts and bend a space or two ’til 
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everything came out even and nice. I’ve read galley after 
galley of his stuff and never found an error worth marking. 
Some city fellows was around once and wanted him to go 
with them and stack type against the machine for a wager, 
but somehow it never came off. I was sorry when he quit 
us, but he wanted more dough than we could cough up -and 
he went to work in the lumber camp. 

“Sam was a lulu with our old Campbell. He used to sav 
he kept enough fodder in the tympan to fix anything he 


up against. He’d throw a form on, and if he didn’t h” 


nippers he’d get her going in no time; then he’d chuck some 
goo-goo into the manger and let her rip as fast as we could 
spin the fly-wheel. The way he’d bring up half-tones would 


make your eyes stick out if you wasn’t used to his style. He 
was a genius all right, and he’s on the police force now. 
“His cousin, Jim, came to work for us when he quit. Jim 


was not so much of a. printer, but he could write to the King’s 
taste, and knew every vote every man in the legislature and 
county council had put in and what he got for it. He seemed 
to know the inside of every crooked deal that was shoved 
through, and used to write poetry. There would not be a coon 
song out a week before he’d have it skinned to death with lines 
of his own make-up. He used to write for the county paper 
and his stories was copied all over the State, they were that 
smart. He is tending bar now down at Houghton. 

“We was breaking a couple of little fillies when we bust 
up that was cracker-jacks. They was a matched team and 
could claw up more type than any man I ever seen, though 
they was not at it six months. They would just hop onto 
their little perches Monday morning and paw gravel ’til the 
paper was up. Them girls wouldn’t take dust from nobody, 
I can tell you, and the amount of type they could sling was 
something fierce. Only that they couldn’t spell very good and 
had a little trick of getting off their feed when we was rushed, 
they was as promising a little team as ever a man drew the 
lines over. One of them is slinging hash at the hotel we are 
going to and the other is in the millinery business and doing 
pretty well.” 
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UNCLE SAM'S PRINTING—SOME RECORD 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


In 1899, the President of the United States sent to the 
Government Printing-office, accompanied by a short message, 
the report of the Naval Court of Inquiry upon the destruction 
of the Maine. When printed, that report contained 208 pages 
of text, 15 by 7 inches, twenty-four full-page engravings, and 

four-color lithograph. It was not until 3 o’clock in the 

rnoon that the shop got the originals of the illustrations, 
was after 6 o’clock that night when the manuscript of 

“ -~recs assem- 
1€, 

e 


reached the f-- 
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matter on the galleys. The pay-roll of the establishment 
approaches $3,500,000. The proof-paper alone consumed in 
the composing-room costs $2,500 dollars a year. Over forty 
thousand pounds of printing-ink are used in twelve months, 
and ten tons of roller composition are necessary to keep the 
presses in good order. The paper bill, of course, is the largest 
supply item, and amounts to over $800,000 a year, which means 
a daily average of about fifteen tons of paper and cardboard. 
These figures, however, will convey but a vague impression to 


the mind of the layman. Only a practical printer can under- . 


stand the amount of work which must be done to consume this 
enormous aggregate of material. It may be said, however, 
that during the past year 1,648,214 bound volumes figured as 
a formidable part of the output.—— From “ The Nation’s Print 
Shop and Its Methods,’ Review of Reviews. 





WHAT CAUSES BOOKS TO SPOIL. 

Mr. Frank Browne, Government analyst, Hong Kong, 
remarks that books in hot climates deteriorate chiefly owing 
to damp, a small black insect and cockroaches. They are 
spoiled by mold and fungi in damp atmosphere; hence they 
should be kept on open, airy shelves. After a long spell of 
moist weather, their covers should be wiped, and they should 
be placed in the sun or before a fire for a few hours. Damp 
also causes the bindings and leaves of some books to separate. 
A small black insect, one-eighth inch long, and one-sixteenth 
inch broad, resembling a beetle, is very destructive; and 
books, if left untouched, are found to have numerous holes 
in covers and leaves. Cockroaches will spoil a fine binding in 
a single night. A varnish against these insects is given as 
follows: Dammar resin, 2 ounces; mastic, 2 ounces; Canada 
balsam, I ounce; creosote, % ounce; spirit of wine, 20 fluid 
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ounces.— The London Globe. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousart®words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








COMMENDS THE NEW PLAN. 
To the Editor: Monroe, La., Nov. 12, 1903. 

I consider the new way of conducting the job composition 
department to be a thousand times better than the old way, 
for the other way was of benefit to only a few, but this new 
way benefits all. It would be hard to improve on it. 

H. C. May. 





MAKING TYPE-CASES ROUND-BOTTOMED. 
To the Editor: BENNINGTON, Vr., Nov. 17, 1903. 

Perhaps it will interest your readers with big thumbs “in 
the knowing how” to fish out six-point letters from small 
cabinet cases. I take two-ply cardboard the width of the box 
to be treated, cut about an inch long, gum or glue two edges, 
shove the type to the back of the box and slip down in, one 
gummed edge to be flush with top of partition, the other edge 
to lie on bottom, forming a curve and rounding the front 
corner. The forefinger alone will bring the smallest character 
up to this curve to be engaged by the thumb and carried to the 
stick. The use of a round piece of wood will aid in making 
the curves uniform. J. H. Livineston. 





BRITISH PRINTERS IMPROVING. 
To the Editor: Lonpon, Enc., Nov. 4, 1903. 

It may interest you to know that I am an enthusiastic reader 
of your splendid journal. My reasons for being enthusiastic 
are varied and excellent. You know them quite as well, if 
not better, than I do myself. 

I notice here and there you have a friendly dig at old 
England’s printers. Yet I do not believe you fully realize 
how far you are in advance of English printers generally. 

In the matter of typesetting, America certainly leads by 
five years. Same with presswork. As for process engraving 
and designing, well, we’re in a painful position. I wouldn’t 
like to guess where we are. But we're getting better. 


H. W. 





ADVANTAGE OF SYSTEM. 
To the Editor: New York, Nov. 10, 1903. 

In your November number, you speak, under the heading 
of “ Composing-room Economics,” of the work of a compositor 
in a strange shop, and say that he should be made acquainted 
with its methods and general layout at once, and underneath 
there appears an article which advises doing away with labels 
on type-cases. The writer of that article, it appears, never 
entered a large metropolitan plant, or else he would have 
known that in a large composing-room, where strange men 
are rushed in at odd intervals, it would be impossible for a 
compositor to do anything without being a nuisance to every 
other man in the room. In a good-sized composing-room with 
five or six hundred job cases a man would do a great deal of 
unnecessary “pulling of cases” before he found what he was 
in need of. 

I was a “tourist” printer for three years, and during that 
time I worked in a great many offices, and when I got into 
one without any labels on the cases I invariably made myself 
unpopular by asking for type for the first three or four days. 
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Labeled type cases are a profitable investment for any modern 
composing-room, either for old or new hands, for I do not 
care how well a compositor may know an office he will pull 
the wrong case nine times out of ten, if it is not labeled, and 
that means a loss of time, however small. 

P. B. TEELING. 





THE LEGAL **SQUARE”’ IN CALIFORNIA. 


To the Editor: ALAMEDA, CAL., Nov. 6, 1903. 

I note in a recent number of THe INLAND PRINTER some 
remarks about the “square” of advertising, coupled with 
reference to a so-called “square of 240 nonpareil.” In Cali- 
fornia the legal square as established by law is 240 ems of 
nonpareil, and it had its origin years ago when the papers 
on this coast used a twelve-em measure, thus giving twenty- 
four ems of nonpareil to the line, and the square, not quite 
three-fourths of an inch, was made by law to consist of ten 
lines. Since the universal change to the thirteen-em measure 
the square has not been changed, but remains 240 ems, when 
it should be 260, thus giving rise to endless difficulty and many 
disputes. On the papers of San Francisco a square consists 
of one-half inch of agate type, without regard to any other 
In fact, so far as the Pacific coast is concerned, 
” is a misnomer and has no other than an 


G. F. WEEKs. 


consideration. 
the term 
arbitrary significance. 


“ square 





LABELS ON TYPE-CASES. 

To the Editor: TruNnpLes Cross Roaps, TENN., Nov. 9, 1903. 
I have read “W. W.’s” article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
about his not needing labels on type cases, and wish to ask 
him how he does when he gets a new man. Labels on type 
cases are not in the way in the least, and when new men are 
put on are simply indispensable. He may know the position 
of his type ever so well, but I will wager that he can not 
tind any size of his type every time without a little study or 
counting its number from the top. I do not have as many 
“W. W.,” but I find that labels are very handy, 
and use them on all my cases. Right here let me add, why 
do not all typefounders furnish labels for their type? It 

would be so convenient, and very little expense to them. 

James A. TRENT. 


cases aS 





FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION NEEDED. 


To the Editor: Cooperstown, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1903. 
The article appearing in November issue regarding the 
formation of a foremen’s association is, in my opinion, the 
proper thing to do. There are many things which should be 
righted, many disagreeable things to perplex the foreman, 
which could be prevented and a whole lot of trouble taken 
from his mind should such an organization be effected. It 
would be not only beneficial to the foreman as he goes to a 
new field of labor, but also to him who has for years retained 
the same position in the same office. An association or union 
would create a better understanding between employer and 
foreman and also between the foreman and the help. I 
heartily agree with the sentiment and will add my approval 
by saying let an association be formed at the earliest moment. 

M. W. RusseELt. 





SYSTEM AND GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 

To the Editor: New York, Nov. 21, 1903. 

The article by “ W. W.” in the November INLAND PRINTER 
has furnished me, and perhaps many others, some amusement. 
When firms throughout the country are adopting a card-index 
system and other devices for simplifying work, this man wants 
to go back to the old-time, lack-o’-system plant. 

If no labels are needed on cases, why use them on galley 
racks, lead racks, etc. When a man needs a certain galley, 
let him hunt until he finds it — even if the rack contains about 
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four hundred galleys — regardless of time lost. This, perhaps, 
is W. W.’s idea. But I forgot, “I have had but a few years’ 
experience in the business,” so advancement to foremanship 
must have come quite rapid to him. Good compositors are 
getting scarce, nor does any one master details of good print- 
ing in a couple of years. 

From personal observation during the past few years in 
two leading offices—one in Philadelphia, the other in New 
York—I can say that, of twelve compositors put on, about 
two are good hands; the rest get stuck and seem helpless 
with manuscript copy, and when it comes to imposing a form 
they are lost —“ don’t know how” seems the only excuse; 
and yet a great many tell you, “I had charge of that office,” 
etc. It is my contention that not only should cases be labeled, 
but also galley racks, slides, shelves, and chase racks, etc., 
so as to make it as plain as possible, particularly in a large 
plant, where new men are constantly put on. Ba 





FAIRNESS THE PRICE OF PEACE. 


State Labor Commissioner McCormack, of Indiana, is, by 
common consent, one of the most proficient composers of labor 
difficulties in the United States. He advocates profit-sharing 
or some reform of voluntary codperation as a remedy for our 
industrial ills, yet he says close observation of the labor field 
for forty years constrains him to express the opinion that 
employers, and not workmen, are really responsible for the 
major portion of our industrial wars. 

‘Twelve strikes are caused by unfairness on the part of 
the employer to one brought about by the selfishness of the 
employe,” asserts Indiana’s champion industrial peacemaker. 
“Organized labor, as a body, does not foster the strike idea. 
Strikes are started by the unorganized men or the newly 
organized. Not more than one-tenth of the strikes are caused 
by organized labor, one avowed purpose of organization being 
to prevent strikes. 

“To illustrate the excitability of the newly organized 
laborer, I recall the enthusiasm of one union man, a member 
of a new union. Stopping me, he said earnestly, ‘ Here, what 
the devil are we doing? We have been organized two weeks 
and have not had a strike yet.’ But, bad as are the sins of the 
hot-headed workman who wearies of peace, the employer will 
have many, many more to answer for. 

“Tf the employer would begin to think that there is another 
side to the employment of men other than his bank account; 
if he would think that the workman has a wife and children, 
just as himself; gets just as cold in winter and equally as 
hungry; if he would think that in the elevation of his men 
lies his greater gain, the conflicts would cease. 

“Ninety per cent of the strikes are due to the fact that the 
employer has not been fair, or has utterly refused to treat with 
his men. It is not usually a question of wages, but of human- 
ity. I remember one strike in the Indiana coal fields, when the 
men were compelled to wade through water a foot deep. Con- 
ditions were very uncomfortable, but were such that they could 
have been remedied in a half a day. The men complained to 
the foreman, a rough, unprincipled fellow of the kind that some 
operators think make good bosses, and he replied: If you 
don’t like it, drink it. This caused a strike that lasted two 
weeks. But strikes are declining in number because employ- 
ers are learning to deal with their men.” 





NOT THE CHEAPEST, BUT THE BEST. 


Since the expiration of my subscription to your valuable 
journal some time last year I have tried other journals, because 
the subscription price was cheaper. But I find that things are 
“seldom what they seem,” and it is poor economy. My office 


is much nearer complete with a paid-up subscription to your 
prince of printers’ 
Norwood, Anniston, 


periodicals. Hence my renewal.—G. H. 


Alabama. 
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J ENGRAVING 





BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered, and the experiences and sugges- 
tions of eng. .ers and printers are solicited. Address, The 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ReEpucING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. ee revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, 

DRAWING FoR ReEpropuctTion.— A po handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by‘Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons ON DecorativE Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRacTICE oF DESIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “ Lessons on Decorative Design ” 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2. 50. 

DRAWING FOR PrintERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. crane, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. ‘The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, 
gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 
pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintinG.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 

* Phototrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PuoroscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


HicuH Art ENGRAVING AND Printinc.— From the Elzevir 
Press, New York, has been received a few pages illustrating 
the engraving, printing and embossing done by that house, 
and it would appear as if art applied to these reproduction 
processes could go no further. On the card accompanying 
these beautiful results is found, among the names in the firm, 
that of W. H. Bartholomew, who as a photoengraver has 
produced some of the most artistic processwork ever accom- 
plished. The exhibits in this circular of two-color and three- 
color processwork, as well as the half-tones made with two- 
hundred and four-hundred line screens, prove that he is still 
among the leading photoengravers of the world, one that the 
rest of us may look up to with profit to ourselves. 

PHOTOENGRAVING FOR A SMALL NewspaAper.— W. H. C., 
Winnemucca, Nevada, writes: “I desire some information, 
and, being a reader of THe INLAND PrinTER, I know where 
to come for it. I have had considerable experience in photog- 
raphy, am a practical printer and have the average amount of 
‘horse sense,” etc. Then follow the queries so often received: 
“What will a small engraving outfit cost? How long will it 


take me to learn?” etc. Answer— These same queries can 























be applied to the printing business, and, as you are a practical 
printer, you know how they could be answered. Only I can 
assure you the engraving business is much more difficult to 
learn than printing. In photoengraving establishments, where 
every appliance is at hand, apprentices have to put in five 
years at the trade, and some of them can not be called good 
workmen even then. So it is with the cost of a plant. You 
can, as in a printing plant, put into it $500 or $5,000, or any 
amount you wish. 

Quickest Way TO ReEversE NEGATIVES.— A. Van Leer, 
Amsterdam, Holland, writes: “I beg to ask you to insert 
in your process engraving notes the usual way employed in 
your country to quickly reverse half-tone negatives by strip- 
ping the film. The method employed here is: Two coatings 
of india-rubber and one coating of thick collodion, but this 
is a waste of time. They have a quick way of using paper 
starched for linework, but this is no good for half-tone, as 
the negatives, with this method, and especially those intensified 
with lead, have a tendency to crack.” Answer— The quickest 
way found in this country for reversing negatives is to flow 
with a rubber solution, dry by heat, flow with plain collodion 
and set fire to the latter to burn off quickly the alcohol and 
ether. Cut around the film edges, lay in warm acetic acid for 
one or two minutes, when the film will become loosened and 
can be stripped off readily and turned over on another glass, 
squeegeed, blotted and dried. This is the method employed 
on all the daily papers where speed is the essential and where 
these operations in reversing or “turning” a negative are 
performed in from five to ten minutes. 

INCREASING UsE oF Cotor Process PLAtTEs.— One of the 
gratifying features of the last Christmas magazine, to the 
processworker, is the number of color process plates used 
and the pleasing results obtained. The leading magazines, 
like Century, Scribner’s and Harper’s, for instance, led in the 
character and quality of this work. The original drawings in 
color by Maxfield Parrish, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Elizabeth 
Shippen Green, Howard Pyle, Ellen Bernard Thompson and 
others were placed on exhibition in New York, together 
with proofs of the reproductions in color, and the art critics 
were compelled to say something like this: “ Process printing 
in colors has within the last few years been brought to a 
state of perfection undreamt of in former years. Nothing of 
the beauty, the delicacy of the artist’s drawing is lost nowadays 
in the reduced facsimile presented by our leading magazines.” 
The smaller magazines are sure to follow the lead of the larger 
ones, so that we are to have plenty of color plates to make, 
increasing threefold, at least, the business of the platemaker, 
inkmaker, electrotyper and printer. It will pay process men 
to secure copies of these Christmas magazines, to study the 
color effects and file them away for comparison with the color 
printing of the future. 

MeEpIuM FoR RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS FOR REPRODUCTION. 
— Inquiries still come in for a medium to make water-color 
take smoothly to photographs when retouching them. Various 
ways of accomplishing this have been printed in this column, 
one of the simplest being the addition of a little soap to the 
water-color. A writer in La Fotografia recommends the fol- 
‘lowing medium, which appears like a practical one: 


Ca er ere pa 4 ounces. 
PCO) CG) ee rece Creer rere COO Ter rer ee I ounce. 
Gite SEAN cecedacaccsetuadacscecceodaaees YZ ounce. 
ES SOONER “cc's iwcidas cued coccaccuces «s+. 10. drops. 


The gum arabic is dissolved in the water by heat, then the 
alcohol is added and when the solution is cool the aqua 
ammonia is dropped in. The medium is kept in a corked 
bottle and both the brushes and water-colors are kept moist- 
ened with it. 

A SoLuTIoNn FoR BLACKENING NEGATIVES.— Sodium sulphid 
is now coming into general use for blackening negatives in 
place of ammonia hydrosulphuret, or “stink,” as it was 
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Herr Wilhelm Weisenberger, 
of St. Petersburg, recommends, in Eder’s Jarbuch, the fol- 
lowing two solutions as an improvement in the use of sodium 
sulphid. 


properly, if not politely, called. 


He makes two solutions as follows: 


(1) Sodium sulphid 2 ounces. 


WROD eiinacasdiccdteuescssckidersseucues Io ounces. 
Ca): - Faamniieiiia “Sete © so ec eck ea ce ens scene go grains. 
WROD oc cucdedicscarcedecuteareeendeacaes 10 ounces. 


These solutions are kept in well-corked bottles and mixed 
in equal parts of each before using. Herr Weisenberger tells 
of the satisfaction this method of completing the intensity of 
negatives has given in the two years he has practiced it. He 
says that even the smallest dot is made an intense black, while 
the negative is never stained. 

Epitor OF THE Process REvIEW.—It is with pleasure we 
present here the portrait of Mr. A. C. Austin, the editor of 








al 


A. C. AUSTIN, 


the Process Review and Journal of Electrotyping. Mr. Austin 
has been a photographer since he began to work. In the early 
eighties he took up processwork. He worked in Boston for 
some years, and in 1893 went into business in Albany. In 
1897 he left there for New York. In 1808 was published his 
book entitled “ Practical Half-tone and Tri-color Engraving.” 
For the last few years Mr. Austin has been with the American 
Lithographing Company, where he uses collodion emulsion, of 
his own make, for making both black-and-white and three- 
color negatives. 

Tue Woop ENGRAVER AND THE Process Piate.— Mr. Will- 
iam M. Laffan, who succeeded the late Mr. Charles A. Dana 
in the management of the New York Sun, is a connoisseur 
of wood-engraving prints. On November 1o last he published 
a column in his paper on the passing of the wood engraver 
through the superiority of process, from which is taken 
the following excerpts: “ Mr. Henry Wolf, who, when the 
art of wood engraving was in its prime in this country, was 
one of the most distinguished of American engravers, is now 
almost the last serious practitioner that is left of that departed 
art. The glories of the whole nineteenth century school of 
wood engraving, with all its brilliancy and all its charm, are 








vanished quite, and are already become nearly as much of a 
tradition as the memory of Bewick, the father of the art. Up 
to about twenty-five years ago book and periodical illustration 
was practically limited to wood engraving. Steel and copper- 
plate work had its place, and lithography, too, but popular 
illustration was entirely in the hands of the wood engravers. 
Then the process plate began to make its appearance. At first 
it commended itself by its cheapness, but as it was rapidly 
improved it demonstrated its superiority and finally drove 
wood engraving to the wall and extinguished it. Whereas 
formerly the engraving was seriously considered for its merits, 
its individuality and its style, the modern process receives no 
consideration whatever. The artist’s work, the thing repro- 
duced, and not the method of reproduction, alone demands 
attention. And yet great skill and inconceivable pains are 
devoted to the making of these plates. Familiarity breeds 
contempt, or, at best, only indifference. It is easy to imagine, 
however, what would have been the result, if, twenty-five years 
ago, one of our magazines had printed a single first-class 
plate of the kind now so thoroughly familiar. What a sensa- 
tion it would have produced. How wonderful, fascinating and 
wholly inscrutable it would have seemed to be.” 


ARSENIC, LENSES AND LEAD INTENSIFIER.—‘ J. M.,” Toledo, 
Ohio, writes: “I have been a reader of your department since 
you have been conducting it, and want to see if you can answer 
any or all of the following questions. I will send you some 
more later: (1) The method of dissolving and using white 
arsenic to blacken copper?”  Answer.— White 
arsenious acid is soluble in alcohol. The copper should be 
thoroughly cleaned with potash before applying the arsenious 
acid. (2) 
with three-color dry plate and also use for general outdoor 
group photography?” Answer— Modern anastigmat 
lenses are achromatized so as to bring the blue rays and the 


arsenic, or 


“The cheapest lens I can use for experimenting 
and 


yellow rays of light from an object to the same focus on the 
Such lenses were sufficiently achromatic 
when the dry plates were insensitive to the red rays. Now 
that dry plates are made sensitive to all the rays of the spec- 
trum, it is necessary that the lenses be perfectly achromatic, 
so that all the rays of the spectrum be brought to precisely 


camera ground glass. 


the same focus on the ground glass of the camera. Such a 
lens is in the market and is called the apochromatic. You 
should not attempt three-color work without one. (3) “The 


best lead intensifier for wet plates?” Answer— Here is Eder 
and Toth’s formula for lead intensifier: 


ERE Say Sey et es oy eS Pe ee 20 ounces. 
Red’ prussiate of Potash... .56.00:0.000000 0000s 14 ounces. 
DUMEEAUE: OF TORE yo oo. i ec nio:s 65s anise a 009 s> I ounce. 


{n my own practice I abandoned lead intensification nearly 
twenty years ago, on account of the danger to stain from it 
and on account of the negative cracking at times. Then the 
lead, intensifier requires much longer washing than the copper 
and silver method. (4) “Is it better to follow lead intensi- 
fication with hydrosulphuret of ammonium or sulphid of 
sodium?” Answer— Sodium sulphid is preferable. See the 
paragraph on “A Solution for Blackening Negatives.” 


CopyrIGHT NEWspPAPERS.— A 
member of the “ Photographers’ Copyright ” League wishes a 
paragraph printed here calling attention to their desire to have 
the present copyright law amended so that they can get more 
certain damages from the newspaper that prints a copyrighted 
photograph without prior arrangement with the photographer. 
This department is devoted to the interests of engravers, who 
want the present copyright law restored to its former reading, 
so that only an engraving made in this country will be entitled 
to the protection of United States copyright. If the “ League” 
will include this in their proposed amendments they will have 
the support of the engraving interests of the country. If pro- 
prietors of photographic copyright had not been so grasping 
A bit of personal 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ AND THE 


they would not be in their present position. 
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reminiscence is necessary here, which tells how a trip to 
Chicago changed the copyright law. In 1893 the writer was 
art editor of the New York Herald. He was sent to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, being away from his desk at the 
Herald for a week. During his absence three portraits by 
Aller of Bismarck were printed in the Herald, reproduced 
from an album which was copyrighted. The copyright line 
was inadvertently omitted. The owners of the copyright 
allowed the circulation of the Herald to be but one hundred 
tho1sand copies for the issue containing the Bismarck por- 
traits. As the law allowed them $1 for each infringement 
and there were three portraits, the Herald was presented with 
a bill for $300,000. Mr. Bennett refused to pay the claim. 
The owners of the copyright insisted on their “pound of 
flesh” and then began the lawsuit and agitation on the part 
of the Herald, assisted by other papers, which resulted in the 
changed copyright law of which the photographers complain. 
Congress should not change the present copyright law without 
consulting representatives of the great engraving trade as well 
as the photographers. 


A COLLEGE OF PHOTOENGRAVING. 

The Evening Democrat, of Effingham, Illinois, in its issue 
of November 14, contains the following article, which will 
interest the trade: 

“Although the photoengraving department of the Illinois 
College of Photography was not intended by President Bisseil 
as a commercial plant, he has agreed to supply the Democrat 
with whatever half-tone engravings we may need, and as a 
result, the plant has been running all day to-day to get out a 
lot of photoengravings which we are using in some book 
printing we are doing for out of town parties. In the course 
of a year the Democrat uses from $1,200 to $1,500 worth of 
half-tones, and the new department of the college will be the 
means of keeping this sum of money at home instead of send- 
ing it away to other cities, as we have been doing in the past. 
The equipment at the college is equal to that of any photo- 
engraving plant in the large cities, except, of course, it is not 
so extensive. All of the machinery which Mr. Bissell has 
installed is of the very best, and he has taken advantage of 
the very latest discoveries in the arc lights which are necessary 
for half-tone making, having put in what is called the ultra- 
violet lamp. There are two of these lamps of several thousand 
candle-power each, and they furnish the strong light necessary 
to make the exposures. The machinery consists of a beveling 
machine, bordering machine, routing machine, saw, trimmer, 
and a planing machine, each of which has its separate and 
necessary work to do in completing a half-tone engraving. 
All of these machines are driven by independent electric 
motors, each one having its special switchboard. The whole 
plant is nicely arranged, and under the direction of Professor 
Mills, an engraver of many years’ experience, it will prove a 
wonderful adjunct to the College of Photography. Mr. Bissell 
is to be commended for taking up this branch of science. The 
art of photoengraving is one practically closed to all but a 
selected few, and previous to the opening of the Bissell College 
of Photoengraving it was practically impossible for any one 
to master the art except by years of drudgery in city plants, 
and this was possible to but very few. Photoengravers make 
big wages, a master of all the branches of the science com- 
manding from $1,200 to $1,500 a year, and in many cases, 
where special adaptability is shown, the salaries go higher. 
The Democrat is glad to welcome this new institution, because 
it will help Effingham, and also because it is allied to our 
business, that of high-grade book and job printing.” 


HAS FORMED THE HABIT. 
Have been a subscriber to THe INLAND PriInTER for a 


number of years and can not get along without it now.— 
E. F. Kramer, The Post, Waterford, Wisconsin. 
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Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
Position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopvern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ContTEsts IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

TitLe Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on *‘ The Practice of Typography.’”’ Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical, and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of tytpography. $5, prepaid. 

PLain Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume 
of the series on ‘“‘ The Practice of Typography.” <A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Correct Composition.—By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on * The Fraction of Typography.” <A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, I2mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Tyre Dispray.— The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and eaited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 742 by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


A COMPLETE understanding of the meaning and intent of 
the advertiser and an appreciation of the best manner in 
which they can be expressed in type ‘are naturally the two 
important considerations in advertising composition. Very 
often the printer will evolve more or less attractive ad. designs, 
in the composition of which his professional enthusiasm has 
entirely overridden his judgment, and the implied desire of the 
advertiser has been subverted or at least perverted in the inter- 
est of possibly attractive but obscure and meaningless type 
display. The compositor should have an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the advertiser’s argument and use the best arrangement 
to emphasize it that can be made with the material at his 
command. An advertising page is shown (Fig. 1) in which 
the ad. writer’s meaning has been changed by careless type 
arrangement. At the first glance, according to the display, 
the glove retails at $1 for the reasons given underneath, while 
the two lines in the upper right-hand corner are apparently 
only a minor qualifying statement. But a closer study of the 
page reveals the fact that the lines under the caption “Why?” 
are comparisons between two kinds of gloves referred to in 
the presumably unimportant lines in the top corner. They are 
not reasons why the glove should retail for $1, according to the 
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misleading display, but why one kind is superior to another. It 
simply goes to show how easily the typography of an ad. can 
lessen the effect or even change its intended meaning by ineffi- 
cient or distorted display. In this particular ad. the harm 
done is not great, because it appeals to a limited class (retail 
glove dealers), but if it appealed to a larger class or the general 
public its value would be greatly lessened by this perversion. 
We also think that the use of an extended letter in an oblong 
page is not desirable, giving .it a flat, featureless appearance, 
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that is not helped by the crowding of the different statements. 
As reset (Fig. 2) the display has been arranged with due 
regard for the argument and type balance, the latter by placing 
two masses of type against each other, the larger somewhat 
nearer the center of the page, and the minor lines, that have no 
relation to the main argument, up in the corner out of the way. 
Every bit of advertising is a problem for the compositor that 
requires both intelligence and skill to properly translate into a 
forceful and attractively displayed advertisement. No other 
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branch of composition is quite so interesting on account of the 
greater opportunity for free type expression and individual 
taste, although we deprecate the extreme individuality that 
completely ignores the plain needs of an advertisement, thus 
making the medium of expression of greater importance than 
the message it was designed to emphasize. 

THE larger sizes of the heavy, freely designed letters in 
style to-day are not entirely suitable for commercial stationery, 
especially in black. The smaller sizes can be used and very 
pretty effects are obtained by judicious letter-spacing, but the 
rude strength of the large sizes is not compatible with the 
neatness that good taste requires for that class of work. Fig. 
3 shows a heading in which this type has been used injudi- 
ciously. In other ways the design is faulty, especially the sepa- 
ration of the three panels, causing a disconnected, unfinished 
appearance. It is right to use ornament in this case, in com- 
pliment to the decorators, but it should be finished and coher- 
ent. In the resetting (Fig. 4) we make the suggestion that a 
panel design is frequently more attractive when divided into 
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irregular parts. Monotony is avoided and the precision that 
is always distasteful to the eye. A design composed of two 
or more panels always looks incomplete, and this effect is 





heightened by the ornaments placed between (Fig. 3). The 
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improvements suggested in the resetting (Fig. 4) are neater 
display, the combination of the three panels into one with an 
outside rule, and irregular division of the panel spaces, the 
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latter a concession to the eye, which always prefers such an 
arrangement. 

It 1s appreciated that in the country office the opportunity 
for displaywork, apart from ads., is limited, and when such 
a job is offered the compositor feels it incumbent upon himself 
to “spread,” and many weird and wonderful type creations 
have been produced, which, although faulty from the educated 
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printer’s standpoint, yet were interesting because they showed 
individuality and very often natural good taste, but very little 
knowledge or appreciation of the conventional common-sense 
rules that underlie correct typography. We are a little bit in 
doubt whether the specimen in question (Fig. 5) is a title*or 
an advertising page, but in either case it is amenable to the 
above-mentioned rules. A more effective page could have been 
produced with less and simpler material. The usual excuse 
of lack of material would not do. It is simply a case of 
inefficient and overwrought arrangement. It is ingenious, but 
not convincing. The faults in display are so obvious that 
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perhaps the best way to correct them is to show the resetting 
(Fig. 6) as a comparison. It is a very simple and conventional 
style, but is sufficient and is very much more effective than 
the original. The name or title is naturally the important line 
on a display page, and the bank name has been featured by 
reducing in size the rest of the matter. The line “paid-up 
capital, etc.,’ should not be the second display line. We are 
inclined to believe that the words “fire insurance” are the 
more important in reference to the business of a country bank, 
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and have so been displayed. In regard to the border of Fig. 5, 
the compositor missed a fine opportunity for stopping before 
he put the finishing touches upon it. A single rule would have 
been sufficient. When a border is used on a display page, more 
distinction can be given it by allowing plenty of white space 
between type and rule. For the same reason a framed picture 
looks better with a large mat. In another way Fig. 6 has an 
advantage over Fig. 5. It is in time of composition. This is an 
element to be considered always, and the way in which the most 
effective and attractive results can be obtained in the simplest 
and most direct manner is the best way. The compositor com- 
bines the functions of the architect and builder. Not only does 
he design with due regard for the uses of the work in hand, 
but also assembles and shapes in the most practical and eco- 
nomical way the designs already conceived in his mind or 
outlined on paper. Often he is a better builder than architect. 
The mechanical part is correct and finished, but the designs 
faulty by reason of ignorance of the elementary laws of decora- 
tive design. 

In Fig. 7 is shown a cover arrangement for two colors. 
It is well designed and attractive on account of the irregular 
space divisions, but the type has not been given the considera- 
tion and thought that it deserves. In fact, the layout suggests 
that the rulework was set first, then the glorified dachshund 
added, and the space left accorded the type display. The 
border oppresses instead of giving the type more distinction, 
as was intended. If the ornament had been omitted, the 
inside panel enlarged to fill the space, and the type given 
that much more space on either side, it would have improved 
it very much. The lower panel is too narrow to permit cf 
effective display. For these reasons the type lines should 
have been set first and the border arranged in reference to 
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making the type the salient feature of the page, not the ram- 
pant zoological specimen as shown. Neither type selection nor 
arrangement are what the best taste requires. The changes 
shown in Fig. 8 are in the interest of simplicity and harmony. 
The wording lends itself to the arrangement shown, and the 
type layout suggested the border scheme. By setting the type 
lines first the attention is naturally directed to the best way 
of setting it, and is not embarrassed or constrained by a rule 
design that upon arranging the type in it may be found not 
exactly suitable, or will not permit of the use of the face or 
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size of type that is most appropriate. Very often the wording 
permits of a good arrangement of the type that no border 
could improve, but if the border has already been assembled 
it is apt to be used regardless of its unfitness. Any title of 
ordinary length should be in the same face, important words 
in larger sizes if necessary for emphasis. In both of these 
designs the heavy rules would be in the lighter color and the 
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type and light rules in the dominant tone. The ornament 
shown in Fig. 7 is too large unless it was a simple line orna- 
ment that would improve the appearance of the type by con- 
trast, but the one shown is irrelevant. A representation should 
not be used unless pertinent to the subject or title. 


As soon as an apprentice commences to use his own judg- 
ment, and can be trusted to compose a satisfactory job from 
manuscript without absolute dictation, his work becomes of 
more value to his employer and gives greater satisfaction to 
himself. In the reprint copy stage of his education he usually 
at first imitates without, question, but gradually his taste and 
critical powers develop, and he questions the style of his copy 
and is apt to make changes (when in his opinion an improve- 
ment could be effected by so doing), and risk the chance of 
being called down. The changes are not always an improve- 
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ment, the departure from “ follow-copy” instructions generally 
bringing condemnation from his superiors, but it shows the 
inherent desire for original and creative work. The limita- 
tions of correct printing are usually based on good usage 
and taste, and the desire of the apprentice to bring the result 
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It Work Done Promptly. 
FIG. 9. 


of his work within these. bounds should be appreciated and 
encouraged. If copy similar to Fig. 9 was given to him with 
instructions to follow copy, ordinary intelligence would sug- 
gest improvement in arrangement, and the temptation to 
change it would be very strong. Fig. 9 is bad in many ways. 
Centering all lines as shown certainly relieved the compositor 
of much thinking, but it looks very monotonous, and the con- 
junction of two lines of almost but not quite equal length 
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ALL WORK DONE PROMPTLY 


should always be avoided. Suggested changes, as shown in 
Fig. 10, give variety and balance without the “ dead centering” 
shown in Fig. 9. These two illustrations form an elementary 
lesson in arrangement, showing how balance can be_ attained 
without the monotony that centering all lines in a measure 
always gives. 

WIrH type and outside border in brown and rules in red, 
Fig. II is an attractive panel design and is wrong in one par- 
ticular only. But the fault is a vital one. The type used is 
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not sufficiently plain for advertising printing. A text line is 
weakened by thin-spacing, and preferably a fatter letter should 
have been used for the name line, all capitals, perhaps, on 
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FIG. 12. 


account of its shortness, but in any case a plainer letter. Some 
fancy job faces have capitals that are not legible enough for 
all-cap. lines. Most text letters are extreme instances of this 
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fact, and the “cleaning, etc.,” line is in a type of that kind. 
The top line is weak and ineffective and the second important 
statement is obscure. In Fig. 12 clearer faces have been used 
to illustrate the stricture and by comparison show the great 
value of plain type in display. The rule design of Fig. 12 
is simply a suggestion and is not an improvement upon Fig. 
11. As both are intended for two colors, the reproduction in 
black does not give a correct value of the appearance of either. 
In type display on blotters much freedom and originality are 
allowable and very desirable, and the compositor can exercise 
his ingenuity and put into actual shape any catchy and novel 
designs that he may have evolved, but should always bear in 
mind that to be catchy is to dress the idea or message in a way 
to present it in the clearest and most insistent manner possible, 
and as the type is the bearer of the message, and not the rules 
and ornaments, the former must always be considered first. 
An embarrassment of border should be avoided unless intended 
for. two colors, when the rule design can be sufficiently subdued 
to allow the type to tell its story without interruption. 

Text faces of different design hardly ever harmonize, and 
their conjunction on the same job should be avoided. Why 
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this tendency to swear at each other we do not know. Perhaps 
in the present case (Fig. 13) it is because one is German, the 
other English, or for the same reason that the Kerry man 
sometimes does not rightly harmonize with the Tipperary 
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FIG. 14. 


man. Besides this undesirable combination, the text used as 
body type is too large, and letter-spacing a text face always 
spoils its appearance. In the side panel the waved rule divides 
the last two lines from the context. Printing of this kind 
should be plain but attractive, two elements that can be recon- 
ciled, and a suggested resetting is shown in Fig. 14. One of 
the conflicting text faces has been omitted, and in its place 
old-style italic substituted. Plain old-style would have done 
just as well, but the italic is preferable. By this means the 
confusion resulting from the use of two conflicting faces has 
been eliminated, and clarity and distinction attained. The 
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matter in the side panel has also been reduced so as not to 
conflict with the main features, which are the top line, the 
written name and the words “diploma of honor.” Work of 
this kind should have enduring rather than a showy quality 
or style, as it is something used continually. Plain styles are 
best for every-day use, and although Fig. 13 was intended to 
be properly arranged for the purpose intended, indifferent type 
selection has prevented. that desirable result. If a “Don’t” 
book was ever prepared for job printers, the one regarding 
mixing of text faces should be in bold-face. 

In Fig. 15 is shown an instance of perverse arrangement 
that would indicate a very vague and elementary notion of 
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good design. Ordinary common sense would dictate an 
arrangement as shown in Fig. 16, thus avoiding the awkward 
pyramidal piling of the three main lines. This is a simple 
suggestion and a simple illustration, but it shows how the 
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easiest jobs present problems of design or arrangement that 
occasionally are not properly solved. The underscore on Fig. 
I5 is not needed and points at the ends of display lines should 
generally be left off. 

SIMPLE and neat styles of composition are preferable in 
social and musical programs. The tendency to use orna- 
mental and elaborate display on this kind of work is not in 
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the best taste. Distinction can best be attained by the use 
of finer papers. A program most decidedly overdone in. the 
way of accessories is shown in Fig. 17. As in some offices 
a program is only occasionally set, the temptation to “spread ” 
is not to be resisted, and in the specimen under consideration 
the compositor certainly overshot the mark. Sometimes when 
the quantity of matter is not very great the extra ornamenta- 




















tion is induced by the desire to fill up the space. This is a 
natural desire, but it should be remembered that margin 
always gives distinction to the type. That is why large paper 
editions of a book are issued. Ornamental borders should 
be used with caution at all times, and although they can not 
be absolutely condemned, yet their misuse is so frequent that 
in some offices their use is forbidden except when instructed. 
In the present case their use is out of. place, and this stricture 
includes the heavy rule border as well. It has been reset 
(Fig. 18) in a simple style that is much more appropriate 
and also more easily composed. Some compositors have a 
feeling that a display job can not be finished unless some 
extra time is put upon it in the way of superfluous orna- 
mentation. A program is not a display job, although as 
shown in Fig. 17 it was so considered. Ingenious and novel 
arrangements are often desired in program work, but extrava- 
gance in type display should always be deprecated. 

Fic. 19 is a business card, evidently composed by a mis- 
informed compositor. It is in the style of a cheap ad., and 
comment is unnecessary. It was reset in style shown (Fig. 20) 
for several reasons. First, nothing improves a card so much 
as plenty of margin. The only reason why a card should be 
set in type large enough to cover the stock is that it is the 
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custom with some to pin up the card or stick it in a holder 
for future reference. The heavily displayed business card is 
not in the best style. A form resembling the engraved card 
is very satisfactory and pleasing in appearance. A card should 
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never be cheap. That is why the imitation engraved card is 
used. It gives something that very nearly approaches in 
appearance the engraved form of printing, and conveys assur- 
ance of respect for one’s business reputation that a card like 
Fig. 19 never could: A card like Fig. 20, set in facsimile 
engravers’ style of letters, not too large, with plenty of white 
space, and printed on the best two-ply wedding bristol, makes 
a most desirable combination, as a substitute for the engraved 
card, at from one-half to one-fifth the cost. 

Fic. 21 is a survival of the style of composition common 
ten or fifteen years ago. It is neat, but not entirely effective, 
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showing faults in spacing and arrangement. It is too evenly 
spaced, and the lines in the bottom panel are crowded. The 
town and State should be placed above, under “Clermont 
County.” As reset (Fig. 22) in the squared all-capital style, 
it illustrates the marked change in methods of composition. 
Such an arrangement fifteen years back would have been con- 
sidered eccentric, at least, and by some impossible as an 
example of good taste, but it is a good design, judged by 
latter-day standards. Capitals are not as easily read as lower- 
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case, and should not be used where legibility is the prime 
requirement — in advertising, for instance — but they are dig- 
nified and shapely, and suitable for more leisurely forms, 
like a title-page or announcement. They are rather hard to 
arrange satisfactorily, sometimes, and the finished work does 
not show the labor and time spent, but the result is worth 
the pains taken. There is almost too much matter to make 
effective display in capitals (Fig. 22), but the words can be 
arranged nicely without unequal letter-spacing, and by divid- 
ing the parts as shown, a pleasing title has been produced. 
The wide margin between rules and type helps very much the 
good appearance of the’page. 


WHEN composing a heading, if the main line can not be 
decently spaced to the full measure, let it go a trifle short. In 
Fig. 23 the appearance of the main line has been spoiled by 
wide spacing between the words in endeavoring to fill the 
measure. Why not let it make what it will, as shown in 
Fig. 24. Also by putting the matter on one side, balanced by 
the “Terms Cash” line, the monotony caused by centered 
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lines is removed, and a more free and graceful appearance 
given a bit of printing rather limited as to variety of arrange- 
ment. Again, by putting the name in a heavy face, and the 
rest in lighter type, the value of contrast is shown, an impor- 
tant consideration in one-color printing, as that is the only 
way in which tone value (contrast of black and white) cap 
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be obtained. Every type-face should be considered and used 
in reference to the tone value of its impression. In fact, the 
intelligent job-printer uses his type exactly in the same way 
the artist understands and uses color. All small jobwork in 
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one color can always be made distinctive by a word or line 
in contrast as shown in Fig. 24, provided the material at hand 
will permit. 

THE desired intention and effect of a border is rendered 
null by placing the type matter close to top and bottom, and 
although balance is retained by such an arrangement, the 
border does not serve the decorative purpose for which it 
was designed. That can only be attained by allowing space 
between type and border—the more the better, in order to 
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get contrast. In Fig. 25 the type and rules are confused. 
Another suggestion is that extended faces do not look well 
used in a rectangular panel. The type should be normal or 
condensed. As reset (Fig. 26) the type matter is assertive 
and set apart by the surrounding rule and the white space 
between, and rule and type combined make a shapely and 
attractive title, in which both factors enhance the appearance 
of each other, instead of being confused as shown in Fig. 25. 
This is an error that is often seen in conjunction with careful 
display, but is a fault in design nevertheless. 





WANTS EVERY PORTFOLIO ISSUED. 


Am just in receipt of package No. 1, containing specimens 
of every-day job composition, the efforts of pupils of the Inland 
Printer Technical School. The lot comprises some fifty perfect 
and beautifully executed pieces of workmanship, and I take the 
greatest pleasure in looking them over, as the knowledge gained 
therefrom is worth many times their cost. They should be in 
the hands of every printer. Please keep my name standing for 
the next lot, and so on, and as soon as I see them advertised 
in Tue INLAND, I will not hesitate to respond with my little, 
yet well invested, “sixty."—T. E. Abbott, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in 
this department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

cecil SrmpLtex Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 


THE MecHanicaL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJuST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 


Tue Linotyre Operator’s CoMPANION.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
a 3 or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Correct Keysoarp FInGERING.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Stusss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed 
record. A_ practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. 
Should be in the possession of every operator with an aibition to 
become a “ swift.”” Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsiM1Le Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Tue MECHANISM OF THE LiNotyPpE.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, “‘ The Machinist 
and the Operator,” which has appeared in Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated; 128 pages; cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 


DON’T FORGET 


That first elevator descends of its own weight. 

That elevator should rise slightly just before the slug is 
cast. 

To lift the flat spring out of its seat before turning the 
barrel. 

That ears of matrices will be sheared if elevator does not 
descend far enough. 

That if elevator does not rise slightly the down stroke of 
elevator is not deep enough. 

That grooves in first elevator jaws should be in line with 
grooves in line-delivery channel. 

That this adjustment is made by the screw on bottom of 
first elevator on right-hand side. 

That down stroke of elevator is regulated by the screw in 
elevator head which strikes on vise cap. 

That the adjustment is made by turning the barrel of 
connecting link at bottom of first elevator. 

That elevator should descend low enough to allow lower 
ears of matrices to freely enter groove in mold. 

That first elevator must rise high enough to permit guide 
blocks on transfer slide and elevator to match when trans- 
ferring matrix line to second elevator. 


A Fair Day’s Worx.—“A Printer” writes from California: 
“What do you consider a fair day’s work on a Linotype, set- 
ting brevier thirteen ems, the operator caring for his own 

















machine?” Answer—From 3,800 to 4,000 ems per hour 
would be considered a fair average on brevier. 


An Empire composing-machine, equipped with the new 
automatic justifier, has been installed in the office of J. J. 
Little Company, New York city. « € 


Unper the new agreement between New Orleans Typo- 
graphical Union and the newspaper publishers of that city, 
the scale for machine operators remains as before, 12 cents 
per thousand ems, time hands receiving an increase, making 
their scale 53 cents per hour for day work and 58 cents for 
night work. 


A SouTHERN agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany has been opened in New Orleans, Louisiana, with Will S. 
Menamin, late of the Chicago agency, in charge. The territory 
covered by the new branch will include Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory and New Mexico. 


Durinc the month of October, the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company shipped thirty-four machines to establish new plants 
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whole town, for that matter, is strictly union. If you have a man with 
a stalwart, whole-arm motion and a conquering spirit, I recommend 
the job to him. It must be followed line for line, thin-spacing often 
and double-spacing oftener. It is full of citations (figures, italics and 
reference marks), each page is folioed in small-caps. with a date right or 
left and a reference in italic at the bottom. 

As for living, expenses are higher than in Chicago, and the restaurants 
are of the railroad quality. Again recommending the job to the man 
who needs it, I am Yours truly, J. G. M 


LINOTYPE SCALE IN ENGLAND.— The conference between the 
Linotype Users’ Association and the Typographical Associa- 
tion, whose jurisdiction embraces all of Great Britain except 
the city of London, has resulted in the adoption of a piece 
scale which applies to association offices. It is agreed that 
the rate shall be thirty-three and one-third per cent of present 
hand scale, with a minimum of 4 cents per one thousand ens, 
with an increase of fifteen per cent for night work, operator- 
machinists to receive a further advance of I cent per one 
thousand ens over mere operators. The hours are forty-eight 
for day work and forty-four for night work. There are many 
extra charges for matter run around cuts, half-measure and 
tabular matter, and also for bad or illegibly written manu- 
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George A. Pope. 
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and thirty-six machines to plants already existing. Hearst’s 
new Los Angeles paper, the Examiner, has installed seventeen 
Linotypes of the latest pattern. Besides these, twenty-two 
machines were shipped during November to establish new 
plants and twenty-three to add to existing plants. 


Matrix Ears’ BattrereD.—J. M., Columbia, Missouri, 
inquires: “ What is the cause of the lower outside ear of 
my matrices becoming bruised and battered (sample enclosed).” 
Answer.— Bruising of the outside lower ear of matrices is 
caused by the upper edge of the small assembler glass pro- 
jecting inward too far and thus allowing the matrices to 
strike it as they fall. The bracket spring which holds the 
glass in place is probably pressing too strongly on the glass 
bracket. 


Dip Not Want THE Jos.— An operator who was sent by 
the Inland Printer Employment Exchange to an Eastern office 
in answer to a call for help, writes: 


I went up to C and lost my reputation. When you send 
another man up there you can tell him a few things. The gas is natural 
gas. The pressure varies every hour and you adjust your heat by 
changing the governor. The keyboard has comb springs except for 
about four inches in the center —on the figures, points, etc. The pi 
channel does not work, and every time you set up an italic figure or 
a reference mark you get up and pull it down through the bottom of 
magazine with a spaceband. I lost a few hours, more or less, every 
night with squirts and cold metal. On last Friday night I lost my 
section marks and, after half an hour of fiddling, ran them down out 
of the em-dash channel. Later in the night my burner went out and 
I could not relight it with the blow pipe. The office would not stand 
for such work as that, which, together with the fact that four or five 
of the keys had to be worked with a hammer and once in a while you 
can get a dozen mats. with one touch, were all obviously the fault of 
the operator. Consequently they fixed me. The job is a reprint of 
Supreme Court decisions, and will last for six months. Work begins at 
4:30 P.M. There is no means of amusement in the town except one 





theater and the saloons— not even a Y. M. C. A. The office and the 





script and lines made up of two or more slugs. One clause 
reads: “If a machine is changed by order it shall not be 
changed again to make corrections; but these shall be done 
by the operator on any machine which may be vacant at the 
time, or by the house should there be no machine available.” 


Monotyres IN AustTrALIA—A correspondent at Perth, 
West Australia, writes to the Scottish Typographical Circular 
anent the Government Printing-office started in the colony 
about three years since, when Monotype composing machines 
were adopted and an expert performer imported from London 
to teach and superintend their working. Things do not appear 
to have run very smoothly since the start, and between the 
opposition of private enterprises and the want of business 
methods on the part of the managers, there seems to be a 
likelihood of the office being shortly closed down. The cor- 
respondent says: “The Monotype machines are not receiving 
fair play at the hands of the government printers. After being 
laid aside for some months, two were patched up so as to rush 
a job of over two thousand folios along, but one of them 
broke down so seriously, through the leakage of the metal- 
pot, that it had to be stopped. Not a £10 note has been laid 
out for new parts since their installation. The reports I have 
received from time to time of the work of these machines have 
shown a very creditable result, but of course no great things 
can be expected if they are allowed to perish for the want of a 
small expenditure for wear and tear, such as is necessary for 
all machinery.” 


Some Expeprents.— Will J. Rohr, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, furnishes the following suggestion for publication: 
“In order to overcome the nuisance of ‘stuck slugs,’ Rufus 
B. Chase, night machinist on the Minneapolis Tribune, 
removes the mold from the disk, takes out the two screws 
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which hold the cap to base of mold, and slips a leather 
collar under screw heads before replacing them. The leather 
collars ‘ give’ sufficiently when slug is being ejected to prevent 
‘sticking in the mold,’ even though slug be spongy or hollow.” 
Mr. Rohr also says that Andy McCormick, an operator- 
machinist there, has evolved what he calls a “poor man’s 
liner,’ for use in job plants where complete sets of liners are 
not to be had. He takes a left-hand liner and cuts it in two 
pieces. A mortise is next cut in the broken ends of the liner. 
A piece of brass of the desired length is cut to form a tenon 
joint with the mortised liner, and this brass section being 
removable, allows one length to be removed and another of 
different length substituted to set varying lengths of slugs. 





METAL 


VARIABLE MOLD LINER, 


If the brass section be of nonpareil thickness, it can be used 
with six, eight or ten point liner ends, as the metal will fill 
up around the brass when the cast takes place. This idea is 
similar to that brought out by the Mergenthaler company 
some years ago, a flexible liner being produced by making 
the left-hand end in two pieces, the operator placing them 
such a distance apart, when changing the mold, as would leave 
the opening between the ends of the proper length, then clamp- 
ing the cap down to hold them there. The first cast in this 
mold would fill up the opening in the broken liner as well as 
the mold cell, and the liner would then be welded into one 
piece. The accompanying cut will assist in an understanding 
of this description. 


Linotype Merat.— A. W. P., Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
writes: “ Will you kindly give me the desired information 
in regard to Linotype metal. I am getting a good slug, with 
perfect top and bottom, nice clear face, but occasionally, and 
sometimes, semi-occasionally, there will be holes in the sides 
of the slug. I find this quite often. We have but one thousand 
pounds of metal and I have to melt once and sometimes twice 
a week. Metal has. been in use since June and is turned over 
about once a week, and consequently has been melted a good 
many times. I figured that the metal was pretty much lead 
and needed retempering, as the slugs are very brittle. Kindly 
give me your advice in the matter. Also in regard to temper- 
ing the metal. Would you advise sending it in to the factory 
or doing it at local office. I see no reason for sending it away 
to be tempered, as I do not see why it can not be done here as 
well. I know the ingredients for retempering but do not 
know the proportions. Please instruct me therein.” Answer.— 
Holes in the sides of slugs do not materially affect their work- 
ing qualities, unless they are large and so make the slugs 
spongy. It is important that the metal should be remelted in 
large quantities so as to keep the quality uniform. It should 
also at such times be thoroughly cleaned with a metal flux to, 
prevent oxids and dirt from clogging plunger and mouth- 
piece. When dross is skimmed from metal a large proportion 
of antimony is removed and the metal soon becomes too soft 
for Linotype use. If a sample pig of metal is sent to the metal 
dealer you will be advised as to proper proportions of temper 
metal needed to bring your metal up to standard, which temper 
metal they will supply. 
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OVERHAULING AN Otp PLant.— Most interesting and 
instructive is the following letter from an operator-machinist 
in Honolulu, Hawaii Territory. If others would follow the 
suggestion of the writer and give brother Linotypists the 
benefit of a recital of such experiences as they have had, 
great good would result to the craft at large: 


Editor Machine Composition Dept.: Hono.utu, Nov. 3, 1903. 

I came here to overhaul and take charge of the Linotype plant of 
the Hawaiian Gazette Company nearly seven months ago. I found 
the conditions here peculiar and much different from those of the 
average plant on the ‘“‘ mainland.” Gasoline is used here, there being 
no gas plant on this island, and this is in itself discouraging to the 
machinist who likes to get good results. Gasoline can not be regulated 
perfectly, and every few days chokes the pot up with soot. Another 
serious difficulty here is our long distance from the coast (over two 
thousand miles), and the consequent length of time necessary in which 
to get supplies, it requiring nearly three weeks to get even a “rush” 
order filled. Many breaks occur on old plants which can not be fore- 
seen, and it would require quite an outlay of money to keep everything 
on hand which may be needed. And even where the best of judgment 
is used in ordering supplies we often leave out some little thing which is 
very important when it is needed, even a certain small spring, or verge, 
etc. For this reason we sometimes get in close places over here, and 
simply have to make things work. The result is that we have at times 
been forced to invent some rather crude devices to overcome troubles 
temporarily, rather than allow a machine to lay idle for a couple of 
weeks, and if some of the boys who have only dealt with up-to-date 
plants could walk in and see our old plant jogging merrily along, they 
would no doubt give us the laugh for departing so radically from regula- 
tion machine ethics. But ‘“ needs must, etc.” 

I secured this position through a small ad. in THe INLAND PRINTER, 
coming here from Birmingham, Alabama. I found the machines in 
very bad shape, being very old, abused and run down. I knew from 
experience that all old plants present new troubles to be solved, and 
that no one man knows it all. My predecessor, who was still in charge 
when I arrived, told me confidentially that he had been having a h—1 
of ‘a time, and that on this whole island he had failed to find anyone 
to help him or who could sympathize with him. When I studied his care- 
worn features and noted the deep despair in his voice and eyes, I 
understood what he meant. I understood another thing also— that he 
came here with all the confidence in the world, and had simply stumbled 
against a brick wall —an old, broken-down, abused plant. He was all 
right with new machines, but lacked experience with old ones. The 
inexperienced machinist will profit himself and those proprietors who 
have big money invested if he will bear this in mind. I claim, however, 
that the old machine plant is a fine school for the embryo machinist, 
for here things “ will happen” every day. 

These four machines have been running two shifts, one of eight 
hours and one of nine and one-half, for several years, and during all 
this time they have been sadly neglected. Their ages are, respectively, 
eight, seven, six and five years. Changes are necessary many times 
each day, and nearly every size type is used, from agate to small pica, 
with small-caps. and italics greatly in evidence. These, in most cases, 
must be inserted by hand, thus greatly complicating matters and mini- 
mizing speed. The molds range from eleven to thirty ems, and all are 
used on different jobs. The machinist here has always been required 
to set type also, and he has done so at the sacrifice of the plant. How 
could it be otherwise? He has never even had a “helper” to wipe 
them and keep them clean. Those proprietors who think that a machine 
plant can run itself, and continue to give good results without constant 
and unceasing care, all have their eyes opened after a time. But when 
they do wake up it is rather late, and they find that their plant has 
probably depreciated fifty per cent in value, and the output has 
correspondingly decreased. But there have been many such, and there 
will be many more. They all wind up by putting the best man they 
can get in charge of them, and giving him time in which to care for 
them; but if they would do this at first, it would save them a barrel 
of trouble —and the poor machinist, too. 

For a time after going to work I “ patched” along and took note 
of the deeper and more formidable troubles, finally deciding that ‘a 
thorough overhauling and very many new parts were necessary. I will 
mention some of those things which make the Linotype machinist look 
old before his time. ’ 

During the process of separation I had an opportunity of inspecting 
the interior organism of the first patient, and am at a loss to understand 
how it had been made to run at all for the past few years. I think the 
system had been applied of simply increasing the motor power sufficiently 
to make it turn anyway, until probably two or three times as much 
power was being used as was originally needed. It was clogged with 
dirt, and looked as if whoever did the oiling had emptied a gallon 
can somewhere near the center of the machine every few months and 
took chances of it seeping into the oil holes. 

The mouth of the crucible was scarred and battered, and the mouth- 
piece looked as if it had “ growed” there, or was a solid piece of the 
crucible itself. But as the air vents had been emitting volumes of lava 
at each “eruption,” and had been deepened and widened at some pre- 
historic period to such an extent that closing them was impossible, I was 
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forced to take it out. Besides, I was curious to know what lay behind 
that mouthpiece. When this task was finally accomplished with the aid 
of the entire force and a huge piece of iron used as a battering ram, 
I peeped into the mouth of the crucible, and was rewarded for all my 
trouble so far. The accumulation of years was laid bare. Slag, dirt 
and hardened refuse were so packed in there that only little channels 
were visible through which the metal could reach the mold. But, after 
much sawing and filing, this was cleaned out. 

I then took the pot out, and: on removing it discovered the right- 
hand pivot pin, on which the pot legs fit, had been broken off for a 
long time, and had made it impossible to set the pot to the mold on 
that side. This had caused back squirts for a long time, and my 
predecessor, in explaining the cause of these “ squirts,” had given it as 
his opinion that the mold was “sprung.” Other causes which aided 
this trouble, however, were that the pot-spring had been tightened to 
its limit for so long that it had lost its tension and become useless; 
the anti-friction rollers in the pot-cam roller were ground to: pieces, 
and the pot-cam itself was worn down greatly; the back of the molds 
were worn and “ dished” in, making it impossible for the back knife 
to reach the slug (I think the back of these molds had at some time 
been cleaned with emery cloth, which had ruined them); this resulted 
in leaving a fringe of metal on the back of each slug, and in ejecting it, 
of course, the blade would carry this fringe in the mold with it, causing 
it to bind tightly and fail to drive out. Another cause of non-ejection 
on this machine, as on many others, was that the blade fitted loosely 
in the slide, and when it struck the back of the slug, would tip slightly 
up or down, thus striking at an angle, which makes ejection impossible. 
(This often happens where the slug itself is perfectly solid, and where 
the blade is lined up all right, and has caused an ocean of trouble to 
many machinists who have failed to find its cause.) 

I found that the friction clutch spring had been stretched and 
strengthened so that it could easily have pulled two machines. This 
resulted in the machine ‘‘ running over,’’ and when it did stop it was 
jammed so tightly on the stopping pawl that the spring which pulls the 
line delivery carriage over had to be strengthened to the limit to set 
the machine in motion: (This “running over” and jamming of the 
stopping pawl is commonly caused, however, by the pulley wheel getting 
dry on the shaft, and I have found that common wagon axle grease is 
much better here than oil, as it will not seep into the pulley, causing the 
leather to slip, and will not require looking after so often.) The 
friction leathers were worn very thin, which makes every line sent in 
sound with a loud ‘“ clack,’’ and were almost as hard and sleek as the 
inside of the pulley itself. The vise automatic and short-line attach- 
ment were not in order, either, and when a tight-line was sent in by 
accident, the operator was in the habit of making a leap-for-life spring 
to avoid the shower of hot metal, and this had earned for him the 
sobriquet of ‘‘ Jumping Mack.” He would make one desperate effort 
to shut the machine off, but this was uncertain, for, as I said before, 
the clutch spring was as strong as a mule. 

The distributor was also in a bad way. The lift was set high enough, 
but occasionally would bend a matrix. New rails had been put on, and 
what caused the trouble had been a mystery to the machinist for a long 
time. (This has caused many machinists to lose sleep, and yet it is a 
simple little thing. That part of the lifter which sits under the matrix 
in raising it becomes rounded off from wear, and slips off the matrix 
just as the screws engage it and before it is lifted quite high enough 
to be released at its base. It only requires squaring with a file. Where 
the lifter raises two thin matrices simultaneously it is not necessarily 
caused by wear of the rails, and can be remedied by beating out the 
little tongue in the end of the distributor-box bar.) 

Keyboard troubles were numerous also. The upper rod guides on 
the old machines do not fit the verges at all, and if they are adjusted 
squarely on the lower-case side they are “ off’? on the cap. side, and 
vice versa. This causes the rods to slip off and fall between the verges, 
and the only possible remedy is to bend the rods at the top. Why the 
factory does not make these guides fit perfectly I could never see. I 
have noticed that even the new ones are far from perfect. 

The knives on none of these machines could be set to trim perfectly 
in the ordinary way, and when a form was locked up tightly it pre- 
sented the shape of a turtle, or rainbow. (This trouble is quite common 
all over the country, and many are looking for its cause. Of course, in 
my explanation of it, I must assume that the mold is all right, and that 
the knives are not too badly worn or gapped. There are several adjust- 
ments besides the knives themselves which must be looked to. Not only 
must the bushings in the mold wheel and the locking studs hold the wheel 
perfectly stationary when the slug is: driven through the knives, but the 
ejector-blade must fasten very firmly in the slide, and the slide itself 
must have no play whatever. If these things are looked to, and the 
surface of the blade is smooth and not rounded by wear, and is perfectly 
lined up, there can be no hesitation in the ejecting of the slug, and the 
knives will trim perfectly. Often the knives will “ give ’’ just a shade, 
and must -be locked very tightly. However, the trouble is just as often 
in the ejector-blade. And remember, the back, or rather the left-hand 
knife, must be set to cut the slug closely or it will be wider at the top 
than at the bottom.) 

Space forbids my mentioning other things. All of my machines were 
suffering from these troubles and others, but after much hard work they 
are running nicely. I have tried to give the boys a few pointers as I 
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went along, and if other machinists would come out of their holes and 
do a little talking I do not think it would hurt them or their jobs. 

I was kindly assisted in overhauling this plant by Mr. J. H. 
Duncan, of Leadville, Colorado, and am indebted to him for many valu- 
able and ingenious suggestions. He is an excellent machinist and a fine 
fellow. 

Before I close I want to say a few words for the Linotype school. 
Having never had this great advantage — there being no such thing 
when [ started to studying the machine several years ago—TI think I 
am qualified to say it is a splendid thing, and a very cheap one, too, 
for every student of the machine. He can learn many important things 
there in a few weeks which it has taken me years to absorb, and I 
am sure there are gray hairs in my head and wrinkles on my face which 
would not be there could I have had $60 worth of schooling at the 
Inland Printer Technical School. 

Your bureau of information has also proven a godsend to many 
isolated machinists, and in all parts of the country there are those who 
are indebted to you for solving many knotty and abstruse machine 
problems for them. @ Yours very truly, 

W. W. Hupson, 
Machinist-Operator Hawaiian Gazette Company, Honolulu, H. T. 
RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 

Linotype Junior.— P. T. Dodge, New York city, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company. No. 741,957. 

Distributer for Double-deck Linotype—H. B. Bartlett, 
Berlin, Germany. No. 741,294. 

Linotype Matrix Cleaner—C. P. Rubly, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, assignor of one-half to Howard Davis, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. No. 740,471. 

Adjustable Type Space— C. H. Cochrane, New York city. 
No. 740,537. 

Linotype Mold Support.— P. T. Dodge, Washington, D. C., 
assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
No. 739,996. 

Paper Perforator for Typecasting Machine— W. S. Tim- 
mis, Brooklyn, New York. No. 742,523. 

Type Channels for Typesetting Machine—G. E. Kenney, 
Reading, England, assignor to the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company, Limited, Reading, England. No. 742,672. 

Type-distributing Device— Fernando Winkler, Offenbach- 
on-the-Main, Germany. No. 738,260. 

Justifying Mechanism.—F. B. Converse, Jr., Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to the Converse Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. No. 738,741. 

Typograph Machine— J. G. Holbourns and H. A. Long- 
hurst, London, England. No. 743,284. 

Impression Composing Machine.— Alfred Kraus, Paris, 
France, and Norman Collins, London, England; said Collins 
assignor to said Kraus. No. 743,890. 

Linotype Leader—J. A. Proulx, Vancouver, 
assignor of one-half.to A. W. C. Finbow, same place. 
744,102. 

Matrix Releasing Mechanism for Linotype— Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler and Emil Lawrenz, Baltimore, Maryland, assignor 
to the Ottmar Mergenthaler Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
and the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New York. No. 
744,087. 

Mechanical Controller for Automatic Typecasting and Com- 
posing Machines—— Joseph Pinel, Altrincham, England. No. 


744,230. 


Canada, 
No. 





A HYGIENIC LEAF-TURNER. 

A new Scottish invention is the fingerette, a thimble of 
rubber designed to facilitate the turning book leaves or sheets 
of paper. An English exchange says of it: “The hygienic 
leaf-turner is made of fine red rubber, with a specially pre- 
pared surface, and will certainly meet a long felt want. The 
fingerette is so constructed that it clings to the paper with 
surprising tenacity. In printing-offices, and stationers’ fac- 
tories and shops or bookbinderies, the invention will be very 
welcome indecd.” ‘ 





A CORKER. 
I never saw a trade journal that I like so well —it is a 
corker— E. W. Fields, Santa Cruz, California. 











BY WM. J. KELLY. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. 
Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PriInTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Corton Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

A Concise Manuva oF PLaTEN PressworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
age and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 

1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘“‘ The Color 
Printer.”” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ Tue TuHEory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ Practica Guipe to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutrticotor CHart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


Backcrounp INKs FoR Mapwork.— W. M., of Savannah, 
Georgia, writes: ‘“ What is good to mix with background inks 
for maps on bond papers, so that the other colors of inks lay 
well and print sharp and solid?” Answer— Backgrounds are 
usually made up of tinted inks of colors suitable to the key 
cclor. In order to prevent the tints from drying glossy and 
conflicting with the sharp working of the top color, they are 
made of medium strong printer’s varnish and a little pow- 
dered magnesia, this to be toned to the desired depth of tint 
by thoroughly mixing in same a small bit of the full color, 
such as bronze-blue, for the blue tint, etc. After the printed 
tints become dry, the last color may be proceeded with. 

ANOTHER Mattinc Macuine.— An addressing machine, to 
be operated in conjunction with fast web presses, is the inven- 
tion of A. B. Hunkins, of Winona, Minnesota, who has just 
been granted letters patent on the device. It has been in opera- 
tion in.the plant of the new Winona Manufacturing Company 
for over a year and has proven satisfactory in every way. The 
address is printed on the sheet after it has left the printing 
cylinders and before it enters the folder. The apparatus con- 
sists of a printing wheel, which picks up the address, which is 
formed of Linotype slugs, from the galley, and after it is 
printed returns it to another galley. It works as rapidly as 
the fastest web press and can, it is said, print twenty thousand 
addresses per hour. 

PERFORATING ON PLATEN Presses.— E. D., of Berne, Indi- 
ana, says: “I would like to ask your advice in making a 
tympan for perforating on platen presses, so that the tympan 
will not cut so much when a job with perforations is to be 
worked.” Answer.— Prepare the tympan in the usual way for 
the job. Instead of underlaying the perforating rule, as 1s 
sometimes done, cut a narrow strip of cardboard, and with 
this overlay the printed impression of the rule. The amount 


of perforation on the stock may be controlled by the thick- 
Where there is sufficient room, a 


ness of the cardboard. 
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narrow strip of muslin may be used instead of cardboard; in 
either case the strip should be pasted and uniformly applied 
to the top sheet of the tympan. 

Newspaper Hatr-tones.—A. C., of Fresno, California, 
sends a printed impression of a 5 by 3%4 inch half-tone, taken 
after being run in a newspaper. He says: “I would like to 
have you criticize the half-tone enclosed. It was printed on 
a Hoe Presto press, in a paper of about 5,500 circulation.” 
Answer.— There is nothing remarkable about the printing of 
the cut, except that it is fairly well printed as newspaper pro- 
ductions of the same kind go. It could have been much 
improved, especially the deep shading around the puffed hair 
of the head, by slightly underlaying or overlaying; also the 
ribbon knots. <A trifle heavier impression on the parts men- 
tioned would have given greater character to the portrait as 
well as relieved the overstrong shading seen on the edges of 
the background. 

From AN AUSTRALIAN APPRENTICE.—J. K., of Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia, has forwarded a few samples of his 
work for criticism. Regarding the specimens, he writes: 
“You will find enclosed a few specimens, which I have worked 
off on a Furnival demy folio cylinder, running at an average 
speed of 2,600 per hour; these jobs I have registered and by 
hand-feeding. You will please note that the press has no 
geared rollers, and that the most rollers that I can carry is 
three typers and two riders; no double rolling apparatus. As 
I am an apprentice, I would like to know whether they are 
good enough for me or not.” Answer— The specimens show 
careful make-ready, except the small one for page folder, which 
is a trifle defective by not. printing up clear and sharp. Then 
the small illustrations are not effective enough. A printing- 
press with three inking rollers should be capable, in skilled 
hands, of doing very nice presswork. 

THREE-COLOR PressworK.—R. J. B., of Dowagiac, Mich- 
igan, has sent successive proofs of a three-color print of an 
Indian chief, which appears on a neatly printed letter-head for 
a local band of musicians. Here is what he says: “Enclosed 
please find progressive proofs and finished sheet of my first 
attempt at three-color work, which was done some time ago 
with such inks as were then available. Since then I have 
secured a copy of your valuable book, ‘ Presswork.’ The only 
kick I have to make is that I did not secure a copy sooner. 
Please let me know as to the merit of the enclosed job.” 
Answer.— Better colors, especially of yellow, would have 
proven advantageous in building up the others. As you have 
turned out this job in so acceptable a manner, and without 
instructions, the experience thus acquired will, no doubt, prove 
very beneficial in future efforts. You apparently possess the 
necessary taste to make successful progress in color half-tone 
presswork. The additional printing of varnished red over the 
red blanket was a happy thought, as the finish to the picture 
would be incomplete without it. 

SuccEsTED IMPROVEMENTS.— H. E. R., of Huntsville, Onta- 
rio, writes as follows: “I enclose a copy of ‘ Navigation’ 
folder for criticism. The presswork was done by two inex- 
perienced pressmen on a drum cylinder of Hoe make. Will 
you kindly say by what means could the illustrations have 
been improved upon?” Answer.— We wish satisfaction could 
be expressed over the mechanical execution of your interesting 
booklet of the “Lake of Bays,” but as you say the presswork 
shown on it was performed by inexperienced pressmen, we 
must not be too severe. Aside from the illustrations, the type 
part is wofully deficient in make-ready and coloring. The 


* half-tone plates could have been improved by cutting out for 


them overlays of two or three thicknesses; indeed, a one- 
sheet overlay, made from a sheet on which the book is printed, 
would have saved the incompleteness of the presswork. Your 
pressmen should begin at once to learn the art of making ready, 
not only type matter but all kinds of illustrations. Overlaying 
intensifies the blacks and lightens the whites, by reason of 
























































different degrees of pressure specially provided for in the 
overlay. 

Two Spectmens.— Mr. P. J. Lawlor, of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, sends two specimens of booklet work which 
are remarkably effective and well carried out in genera detail. 
Considering the facilities spoken of in his letter, together with 
the manner in which these pieces of printing were gotten out, 
they are worthy of special mention. He writes: “I send you 
under separate cover two sample reports, one from the Park 
Department and one from the Cemetery Department of this 
city, for criticism. - These reports were worked on a two- 
roller press with medium-priced ink, one of the color-forms 
in the Cemetery report being double-rolled. The several forms 
had to be run in between all kinds of job and book work. 
Also all forms were made ready flat—no cut-out overlays 
being used.” Answer— The illustrations have been carefully 
handled and received considerable make-ready, especially on 
the vignetted cuts, and general finish given to the other half- 
tones. No illustration in these beautiful pieces of printing 
could be perceptibly improved. Such specimens of booklet 
printing and illustration do credit-to the pressman, who has 
demonstrated his ability to produce such charming results 
with ordinary facilities and under adverse conditions. 


Gtoss FinisH on Lasets.— W. B., of Windsor, Ontario, 
has sent a printed sheet, 934 by 1234 inches, showing box 
wrapper in black ink with white lettering. Writing about this 
job, he says: “Will you kindly inform me through your 
department how I may obtain a gloss finish on such work as 
the sample enclosed? I have a large quantity of this class of 
work to handle on the same paper as sent, and have some 
difficulty with the coating picking off. The sample enclosed 
was run on a Colt’s press —two impressions — the first with- 
out varnish in ink and on the second impression I used a liberal 
amount of gloss varnish, but I do not get the result I desire. 
Is there any way of doing the printing first and then making 
an extra run of the varnish alone, having the same plates on 
the press?” Answer The better way to proceed is to print 
the work in a soft grade of ink; mix about one-eighth of a 
pound of bronze-blue to seven-eighths of a pound of soft, deep 
black ink. Run the press at medium speed. As soon as the 
black dries run a liberal coating of regular gloss varnish over 
the black, running it from the fountain. If too thin, adda 
small quantity of magnesia and a little old copal varnish. Lay 
the sheets out in small lifts to dry, avoiding dusty surround- 
ings. 

Sturrinc.— F. G., of Golden, Illinois, sends a portion of his 
newspaper showing slurring on one of the pages, and he has 
this to ask: “ Will you kindly reply to the following inquiry? 
I have in my shop a stop-cylinder press which does fair work, 
with one exception. It has a habit of slurring the printing in 
a certain spot, which habit is aided ‘by the fact that I use 
. ready-prints, which come from the house in a bad condition 
of wrinkles. I did not have this trouble when I was using 
old type, but it began when I put on new type. At first it 
wrinkled the sheet, but when I loosened the middle grippers 
the trouble disappeared. Some time ago the press was turned 
around, and now the trouble occasionally occurs and I can 
not correct it. A felt packing and muslin stretcher are used. 
Have raised the cylinder bearers by a thin sheet of cardboard 
and think this helps to obviate some of the difficulty.” Answer. 
— It is advisable to send a printed sheet, with the gripper edge 
marked thereon, showing the size of form and its position on 
the press, be it book, newspaper, or job presswork, instead of 
a piece of the sheet. If you will examine a similar page to 
the one sent, you will see that where the slurring is most 
marked, too much ink has been carried. This has helped to 
emphasize the slur somewhat, but is not the cause. Reset the 
grippers and feed guides and then place the several cylinder 
bands where they will do the most good by keeping the sheets 
fairly close to the cylinder during printing contact with the 
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form. The cylinder bands are intended to perform a very 
important function—a function too often neglected when not 
understood by pressmen. These bands should be uniformly 
distributed about the cylinder, or to suit the peculiarities of 
the work to be done. They should not be set so as to drag 
on any part of the cylinder packing, nor should they be carried 
so tightly to the printed sheet as to smut the work nor to 
draw the clean sheet out of shape previous to reaching the 
form. The bands should be adjusted to merely sustain the 
weight of the sheet and prevent it dropping, however little, 
but in no case permit any of the bands to lap over the fingers 
on the gripper bar when the cylinder is in motion nor to wear 
on these in any way. Carry the feed gauges close to the 
tympan. 

Sizinc For Gotp Lear.— W. J., of Kingston, Ontario, has 
sent a sample of printing on satin ribbon, regarding which he 
writes: “ Will you please enlighten me as to the best method 
of printing on ribbon with gold or silver leaf? I enclose one 
printed with ordinary gold size. -Is there any special size for 
this purpose?” Answer—The apparent defect on the speci- 
men sent is caused by the leaf not having been applied with 
enough pressure. Good gold size may be used more advan- 
tageously than has been done in this case. If you have the 
second edition of “ Presswork,” turn to page 133, where you 
will find explicit instructions regarding printing with gold 
leaf. A quotation from this book reads thus: “Gold leaf 
may be applied to stock (textile or paper) in the usual way, 
first printing from the form in strong gold size, or a size 
made from chrome yellow and strong varnish well ground 
together. Gold leaf is put up in ‘books.’ It is economical 
to cut the leaves of the book into approximate sizes of the 
spaces to be covered, and the leaf lifted up on the point of 
a small pallet knife and laid onto the printed matter, taking 
care that the same is laid on smoothly, and then gently pressed 
down on same with a piece of smooth tissue or thin folio paper. 
The paper used for separating the leaves of gold will do. A 
smooth sheet of coated or enameled paper should then be used 
to press down the leaf more firmly —the printed sheet being 
laid on a smooth and substantial board or plate of glass while 
laying on the gold leaf. The work should then be laid away 
carefully, to be free from dust, to dry. When dry, the work 
should then be run through the press as in the first case, except 
that the inking rollers should be removed from the press. In 
running the leafed work through the second time, cover the 
leaf with a sheet of enameled paper —the higher and firmer 
the enameled paper the better will be the result on the leaf. 
When the job has been run through the second time, it is ready 
to be carefully and gently cleaned of all surplus leaf hanging 
to the printed edges. If the form can be conveniently taken 
from the press and often heated during the second printing, 
it will materially add to the permanency and brilliancy of the 
gold or silver leaf.” Any strong printing size may be used for 
holding on metallic leaf successfully, but it rests with the 
methods employed to fix it smoothly, after the leaf has been 
applied, that we must look to for sharpness and luster. Clean 
cotton batting or an old silk handkerchief are best for clean- 
ing off surplus leaf. 





MENDING BROKEN CASTINGS. 


A cement for mending broken castings of iron is said to 
be made of equal parts of sulphur and white lead mixed with 
one-sixth part (by weight) of borax. It is moistened with 
sulphuric acid and the casting allowed to stand a week before 
using. 





HIS ANNUAL ‘CONSCIENCE FUND. 
Enclosed find money order for $2.50, our annual conscience 
fund. Our conscience would surely reproach us if we tried to 
run a modern printing-office without the invaluable INLAND 
Printer.— H. F. Lake, Jr., Gunnison, Colorado. 








COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 
EIGHTH PAPER. 
ARTH-COLORS were known to the ancients, and highly 


esteemed by them. Pliny tells us of Paraetonian, 

Eretrian and Syrian earth, and Vitruvius acquaints 
us with the manufacture of artificial earth-colors, whose 
foundation for the most part was chalk, toned up with 
vegetable dyes — woad, madder, whortleberry juice, and their 
mixtures — and with black. 

Although brown colors of all shades exist in abundance, we 
still have often to make brown mixtures for ourselves. Pure 
red-brown is derived from red with black; yellow-brown from 
orange and black; a fine greenish olive-brown from dark blue, 
black and orange; a violet-tinted brown from red, black and 
blue, etc. These broken colors are favorites for mercantile 
printing and can often be made in very beautiful shades from 
left-over colors. 

The next in interest and importance among the yellow 
colors is chrome yellow. This is really, taken scientifically, a 
neutral precipitate of a soluble lead salt (acetate or nitrate) 
with potassium bichromate. Such a precipitate has a pale 
yellow color, and is, strictly speaking, the chemically pure 
chrome yellow. If this normal compound of chromic acid 
and lead is treated, warm, with caustic soda, in water, there 
results the scarlet-colored basic compound in which the quan- 
tity of lead is greater than can be neutralized by the chromic 
acid; none the less is it a chemically pure compound of lead 
chromate and lead sulphate. Other varieties of chrome yellow 
contain, besides the lead chromate, compounds of chromic 
acid with calcium, zinc or baryta in larger or smaller quan- 
tities, and vary in shade from the palest to the deepest yellow. 
The chrome yellow of commerce, too, contains not only com- 
pounds of chromic acid with other bases, but also entirely 
foreign compounds, which must be looked upon as direct sub- 
stitutes and filling material. These are, especially, calcium 
sulphate (gypsum), calcium carbonate (chalk), carbonate of 
baryta, sulphate of baryta (heavy spar), hydrate of alumina 
and China-clay. 

The addition of such foreign materials to chrome yellow 
may have a certain justification, in so far as it would hardly 
be possible to obtain with pure lead chromate the numerous 
shades and gradations at the low prices demanded by the con- 
sumers; but at the same time we must really consider as 
adulterated every chrome yellow which contains any other 
compounds than lead chromate. 

Lead chromate can be produced from soluble compounds 
of jead, as sugar of lead (lead acetate), lead nitrate, or lead 
chlorid; or from insoluble compounds, as lead oxid (litharge), 
white lead (lead carbonate), or lead sulphate. 

The apparently very simple production of chrome yellow — 
only a matter of the precipitation of a lead salt with chromic 
acid — is in practice somewhat complicated, since a great num- 
ber of different shades come upon the market. From a solu- 
tion of sugar of lead with potassium bichromate we have a 
pale sulphur-colored precipitate; this color disappears quickly 
and changes in drying to a deep straw color. This change of 
color is the more marked the greater the surplus of the potas- 
sium chromate over the quantity of lead to be neutralized. 
It is not possible, in fact, to produce permanent pale chrome 
yellow as a pure lead chromate; the pale shades are always 
mixtures of lead chromate and lead sulphate simultaneously 
precipitated. This takes place always in large quantities of 


water, and under constant and vigorous stirring, to avoid, 


crystallization of the precipitate. Without the admixture of 
lead sulphate we obtain the deep lemon shades, and, according 
as the quantity of sulphuric acid is varied, the tones lying 
between pale sulphur and deep lemon. If lead chromate is 


* Translated from Allgem. Anzeiger fiir Druckereien for THe INLAND 
PRINTER. 
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precipitated as basic salt from a solution of sugar of lead 
which contains a proportion of lead oxid, there results the 
brilliant red precipitate chrome red, or chrome-cinnabar. In 
this precipitation the simple potassium chromate, not the 
bichromate, is to be employed. The mixtures of lead chromate 
and sulphate, basic and neutral, give the chrome-orange tones. 
The settling and washing should be finished as quickly as pos- 
sible to prevent decomposition of the precipitate and conse- 
quent spoiling of the color. More lead must be contained in 
the solutions than the chromic acid can unite with. 

From a sclution of lead nitrate are prepared those varieties 
of chrome yellow which are distinguished for their low specific 
gravity, and esteemed on this account by many consumers. 
The nitric acid has the property of causing the chrome yellow 
to increase in volume; to allow the full effect of this, the 
finished product must not be compressed. The chrome yellow 














RAIDING AN OPIUM JOINT IN MANILA. 


of greatest bulk which can be produced consists of equal mole- 
cules of chromate and sulphate of lead, precipitated from a 
nitric solution, and forms an actually spongy mass. 

The so-called “ Baltimore yellow” is derived from lead 
sulphate, either by starting directly from this, or by first 
reducing a solution of sugar of lead by means of alum or 
sulphate of alumina to lead sulphate before the precipitation 
of the chromate. Chalk is added, so that there is at the same 
time precipitation of gypsum. In this way there is brought 
about in the better sorts of mixed chrome yellows, through the 
simultaneous precipitation of the lead chromate and the other 
elements, an intimate mixture from the beginning. In the 
poorer sorts the precipitating material is washed in afterward 
or introduced mechanically. 

The so-called transparent chrome yellow has an admixture 
of hydrate of alumina, but does not become by means of this 
really a transparent color; it only approaches these to a 
certain degree. 

The chrome yellow, precipitated and washed, is freed from 
water as much as possible in filter presses or bag-filters, and 
then dried in lumps at a moderate temperature, sometimes also 
shaped into cubes. 

There are a great number of different designations for the 
separate shades of chrome yellow and its compounds and mix- 
tures with other materials, such as “golden yellow,” “ Amer- 
ican yellow,” “imperial yellow,” “royal yellow,” “lemon yel- 
low,” “canary yellow,” “sulphur yellow,” “Cologne yellow,” 
“Parisian yellow,” “Leipsic yellow,’ “Dutch pink” or 
“brown-pink,” and many others. 

The test of chrome yellow for its adulterations is not 
simple; a preparation which leaves a residue when dissolved 
in concentrated soda lye, nitric acid, or hot, dilute hydrochloric 
acid is always adulterated and weighted with less valuable 
materials. But the acid solution may and almost always will 
contain foreign constituents, which, however, as remarked in 


















the beginning, are not always to be looked upon as commercial 
adulterations. 

Chrome yellow was discovered toward the end of the last 
century, by Vaucquellin, and soon afterward lead chromate 
became known as a color. It is the most prominent yellow 
color, the most opaque and the most generally used; in the 
graphic industries it is preferred to all others on account of its 
excellent printing capacity. The purer it is the better it prints 
and the brighter its luster. For the rest, it has the char- 
acteristic qualities of lead colors; ground with varnish it dries 
quickly, and is susceptible to the effect of hydrogen sulphid 
gases. It is absolutely fast to light, but of course must not 
be mixed with colors which contain sulphur, such as cinnabar 
or ultramarine. 

Lead chromate occurs rarely in nature; the oftener found 
anglesite or galena can be used as the foundation for the pro- 
duction of chrome yellow. 

The most important yellow metallic color previous to the 
discovery of chrome yellow was litharge or lead oxid (mas- 
sicot). It is now wholly superseded by the former, and has 
no longer any importance. 

Another yellow lead color, lead oxychlorid, called “ Cassel 
yellow,” has already been mentioned in connection with the 
white colors; it is not employed as a printing color. 

We have finally to speak of “ Neapolitan yellow” (Jaune 
de Rome) as a yellow lead color. It is a compound of the 
two metals, lead and antimony, the latter of which unites with 
oxygen in such a manner that it acts as an acid. It also unites 
with lead to form lead antimonate, and this is the Neapolitan 
yellow, a long known and very permanent color. In its pro- 
duction all the ingredients must be as pure as possible, for 
which reason salts of the metals, instead of the metals them- 
selves in direct mixture, are used, namely, lead nitrate and 
potassio-antimonious tartrate. These two salts, with an admix- 
ture of common salt — sodium chlorid—are carefully heated 
to the melting point. The shade of the product depends upon 
the degree of heat; the greater the heat, the lighter the color 
of the precipitate, reaching lemon and sulphur yellow. If the 
ingredients are rather sintered together than melted, dark 
orange shades can be obtained. An alloy of lead and antimony, 
calcined with saltpeter and salt, can also be taken as a starting 
point. The molten mass is washed with water to free it from 
foreign ingredients, then pulverized and dried. It is more 
permanent than chrome yellow, although it retains the well- 
known qualities of lead colors. 

A metal nearly related to lead is cadmium, which, in com- 
bination with sulphur as cadmium sulphid, furnishes a very 
beautiful color with a wide range of shades. If cadmium 
yellow, in spite of its good printing qualities, is little used as 
a printing color, this is owing to the high price, which again 
is explained by the comparative rarity of cadmium. Cadmium 
yellow bore originally the name “ Jaune brillant,” and is made 
by introducing hydrogen sulphid into a solution of a cadmium 
salt. An orange shade can also be obtained. The purer the 
cadmium salt solution the lighter and more brilliant the pre- 
cipitated color. If very pale shades are desired, zinc sulphid, 
the white color with which we are already acquainted, is 
added. Cadmium yellow is used in general only where chrome 
yellow is not desirable on account of its susceptibility to hydro- 
gen sulphid gases; for cadmium yellow is reckoned among 
the yellow metallic colors of greatest resisting force. It must 
not, however, be mixed with lead colors, as it would decom- 
pose these into black lead sulphid. If the question is of a 
lighter shade, “zinc yellow” can be employed, which is basic 
zinc sulphate, and, like cadmium, is proof against hydrogen 
sulphid. Pure zinc yellow can be produced only in a pale 
shade, is less opaque than cadmium yellow, but on the other 
hand considerably cheaper. It is employed even more rarely 
than cadmium, mostly in mixtures, not only with colors con- 
taining sulphur, to which purpose it is excellently well suited, 
but particularly with Parisian blue to produce zinc green. 
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A compound of chromic acid with barium is known as 
“ultramarine yellow,” a light, very opaque color. There are 
also chromic compounds with calcium and strontium, known 
by the name of “ gelbine,” fine in color, but little used except 
as admixture in chrome yellow, as pointed out above. Chromate 
of iron is used, mixed with blue, to produce very fine greens. 

A compound of calcium and cobalt with nitric acid is 
brought upon the market under the name “aureoline,”’ or 
“Indian yellow,” but it is of little permanence, and the same 
is true of “iodin yellow,” a compound of lead and iodin, 
which, for the sake of completeness, we will bring in here 
as a lead color. Iodin yellow makes a fine substitute for 
golden bronze, and would certainly be more extensively. used 
than the former, if it were more durable. In its metallic 
luster it resembles “ mosaic gold,” that is, sublimated sulphid 
of tin, which results from sublimating and calcining a mixture 
of tin, quicksilver, sulphur, and ammonium chlorid. The 
product remaining in the crucible has a scintillation as if of 
metallic scales. “ Mosaic yellow” is amorphous zinc sulphid, 
obtained by precipitation of a zinc salt solution by means of 
hydrogen sulphid. The compounds of tungstic acid, itself 
yellow, furnish a large number of yellow colors, which, how- 
ever, like all last mentioned, are not employed, in spite of 
their excellent printing qualities, in our branch of industry, 
partly on account of their .instability and partly by reason 
of their high price. Here,<itoo, enters the consideration of 
poisonous properties, which exclude many yellow dyestuffs 
from the graphic industries. In the latter connection, that 
nothing essential be forgotten, we will mention the compounds 
of sulphur and arsenic, which, as “auripigment,’ or “ orpi- 
thent yellow,” furnish remarkably beautiful and very opaque 
but inconstant colors. The same elements, in the form of 
“realgar,’ or “ruby sulphur,” give from reddish to pure 
red shades. The employment of these compounds in the 
graphic industries is, of course, impossible. 

We have an abundance of yellow lakes, derived from 
vegetable and coal tar dyes, but their use in the graphic 
industries is comparatively limited, as chrome yellow pre- 
dominates on account of its cheapness, beauty and expansive- 
ness. 

Vegetable dyestuffs for the manufacture of yellow lakes 
are obtained from the outer bark of the yellow oak of North 
America. The market product is a yellowish brown powder; 
the aqueous decoction is red or orange colored; with tin it 
becomes orange or yellowish red, with lead brownish yellow, 
with copper brownish green. The coloring element is called 
quercitrin; by treatment with acids it is decomposed into a 
sugar and the so-called flavin. This flavin is to a certain 
extent the concentrated dyestuff of the yellow oak bark, and 
has fifteen or eighteen fold coloring power, unless adulterated 
with starch, dextrin, etc. Six and one-half kilograms of 
flavin represent one hundred kilograms of the bark in a 
crude state. 

Yellow-wood, also called morin-yellow-wood, fustic, Bra- 
zilian yellow-wood, is the wood of the “ dyer’s mulberry ” tree, 
native to Cuba, Hayti and San Domingo. It is yellow or red- 
dish yellow; the color is given by morin, itself a colorless 
compound which exists in the wood in combination with lime, 
and by maclurin. Air and the influence of alkalies bring out 
the yellow color. 

New fustic —as in contrast with old fustic, yellow-wood — 
is the greenish yellow or brown wood of the Venetian sumach, 
a native of southern Europe and also of Hungary. 

Orlean is the dyestuff obtained from the wood of a tree 
cultivated in India and Brazil for the sake of this dye. It is 
worked into the form of a red or orange colored paste; in 
water it gives off but little of its coloring element, orellin; 
in alcohol a large quantity. Orellin is supposed to consist 
again of two elements. 

Yellow berries, Persian berries or Avignon berries are the 
unripe fruit of different species of buckthorn (Rhamnus). 
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Dried, they appear as smooth, hard kernels, greenish yellow 
or black; they are left for a while after gathering and then 
worked up for the extraction of their two dyestuffs, chrysor- 
hamnin (golden yellow) and xanthorhamnin (olive yellow). 
The Persian berries are the most valuable; the other varieties 
are brought in from the Levant, France and Hungary. 

Curcuma, or turmeric, is the dried root of a plant culti- 
vated in the East Indies and Java. It comes upon the market 
in a round and a long variety; its yellow dyestuff becomes 
brown through alkalies. 

Weld, or dyer’s weed, is a scentless species of mignonette, 
cultivated in France and southern Germany. The dyestuff, 
cuteolin, is contained in the stems and leaves of the plant 
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** BLOSSOMS.” 


and extracted with alcohol. Processes of oxidation bring 
out from the cuteolin the intense yellow color. 

Indian yellow, piuri, purée, comes from Bengal and China, 
and is particularly interesting from the fact that it is a product 
of animal assimilation. Buffaloes, camels and elephants are 
fed upon the leaves of the mango tree for the purpose of 
obtaining it. This food excites in the animals a copious 
secretion of gall and causes the separation from their urine 
of the dyestuff called euxanthic acid, which, in combination 
with magnesia —euxanthate of magnesia—comes upon the 
market as Indian yellow. The animals can not live perma- 
nently upon this food, and lose flesh unless other nourishment 
is occasionally supplied. Water does not dissolve Indian yel- 
low, but in boiling draws out from it dark-colored impurities, 
leaving the purified product, which is a very valuable and 
remarkably powerful color of a peculiar shade. It was for- 
merly much used in lithography in spite of its high price (one 
kilogram costing as much as $50) and the fact that it is not 
very constant. At present it is only employed as an artist’s 
color. We will mention here another animal dyestuff, which 
should really have had its place among the brown colors — 
septa. The cuttlefish of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean 
has in its body a pear-shaped sac, the so-called ink-bag, full 
of a dark liquid which is thrown out when the fish is pursued 
and in danger, for the purpose of coloring the water as a 
protection against its enemies, also at other times to prevent 
its own prey from escaping. The ink-bag itself, simply sun- 
dried, was formerly brought upon the market. Now the dye- 
stuff is prepared by removing the ink-bag immediately after 
the capture of the fish and drying the contents to a lusterous 
black powder, which is dissolved in potash lye and precipitated 
with sulphuric acid. The washed precipitate is mixed with 
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mucilage and shaped into little tablets, used as a water-color 
in painting. The sepia of the graphic industries is never genu- 
ine sepia, which is not a good oil color, but an earth-color, 
either pure or toned down with lakes to corresponding shades. 

A beautiful transparent yellow color is given by gamboge, 
the hardened sap of certain trees of Siam, Cambodia and 
Cochin China. It is extracted with ether, then separated from 
the solution with water and precipitated with lime or iron 
as a color respectively yellow or brown. 

All these yellow vegetable dyestuffs were once lavishly 
used for the manufacture of yellow lakes; to-day only the 
genuine “stil de grain,” and the colors sold as “vegetable 
yellow,” and “vegetable lake,” have any essential place. “ Stil 
de grain” is prepared by different methods from one or more 
of the above-mentioned dyestuffs; it has been recently, like 
all the others, more or less supplanted by the coal tar lakes, 
which are manufactured in great variety and brilliancy and 
are extremely durable. 

Since the introduction of coal tar dyes all the yellow 
vegetable dyestuffs, as before remarked, have considerably 
decreased in importance, so much the more since the yellow 
coal tar lakes not only produce very beautiful shades but 
remarkably fast colors. Picric acid, Victoria yellow, tro- 
paeolin, chrysoidin and naphthol yellow, are a few of these 
coal tar dyes which we will briefly mention here. 

(To be continued.) 





THE ONE DEFICIENCY. 


Matilda’s joined a cooking class. 
At morning I awake 

To find a fringe of herbs and grass 
Around my bit of steak. 

At dinner decorations strange 
Are floating in the soup, 

And there are forks and spoons that range 
Just like a warrior troop. 


And there are ruffles on the chop 
And lemons everywhere. 
I know not where the craze will stop, 
In fact, I should not care 
If all the viands thus arrayed 
With daintiness complete 
Could some time and somehow be made 
More possible to eat. 
— Washington Star. 





A THRILLING TALE. 


An artist says that nothing is more tiresome in his pro- 
fession than to have somebody with an untrained eye pick out 
a commonplace bit of landscape and say: 

“ There, you ought to make a picture of that!” 

Writers often have to endure the same dull commonplaces. 

“Now don’t you put me in a book,” jocosely counsels some 
dull person who would figure ill in print. 

Or another patronizingly remarks: 

“T’ve made notes of a good many things I mean to write 
up some time. If I don’t use them I'll give them to you.” 

Such material is likely to be of the sort contributed by an 
old guide, who said to a scribbling camper: 

“‘T could give you some stories that would make your hair 
stand on end.” 

“ All right.” 

“Well, here’s the best of em. One day I went out about 
9 o’clock in the mornin’, an’ I shot a cinnamon b’ar.” 

“Is thatvall?” 

“No, sir! Next mornin’ I went out about the same time, 


“ an’ I shot another cinnamon b’ar.” 


“Well?” 

“Well, sir, next mornin’ I went out an’ shot another 
cinnamon b’ar.” 

““Isthat all?” 

“All? I guess ’tis! 
panion. 


Ain’t that enough? "— Youth’s Com- 
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BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in-their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects to O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER'S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lasor-SAVING Recorps.—: Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and Sr extra for each additional 100 pages. 


Contests IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe Intanp 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Garninc A CrircuLation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 


EsTABLISHING A NEwsPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PrRacTIcAL JouRNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of “ Steps 
Into Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running coun papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of aeaeer work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 

E. O. VaLirKett, Oxnard (Cal.) Courier— My choice is 
the ad. in the Sun, with the others following thus: Courier, 


Free Press, Chronicle, Democrat. 


J. McGarrin, David City (Neb.) People’s Banner.—In 
setting election tables it is customary to place the names of 
towns, wards and districts down the side, and names of 
candidates across the top. 


Perry G. Davis, Huntington, Indiana—Column rules 
which bind on the foot slugs are more likely to work up 
than if properly locked, as they will spring, and a form that 
is so tightly locked as to have a spring in it anywhere usually 
causes trouble. 

Tue “hidden treasure” scheme nearly resulted in serious 
trouble for Le Matin, of Paris, recently, owing to a man who 
easily found the money and who was suspected of being an 
employe of the paper. Le Matin followed the usual custom, 
publishing a serial story containing vague hints as to the 
location of the buried treasure, and as a result circulation 
was greatly increased and. people were digging everywhere 
within several miles of Paris. One Sunday morning a man 
drove in a cab to Chaumont Park and easily found the money. 
He was with great difficulty saved from lynching at the hands 
of a suspicious crowd, and the police had a serious task later 
preventing a mob from wrecking the office of the paper. 


“REsuLts ” WANTED.— THE INLAND PRINTER is very glad 
to get samples and descriptions of various plans and schemes 
used by newspapers to secure subscribers and advertising, and 
to make their publication popular, but very few editors take 
the time or are willing to tell about results. It is interesting 
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to know that such a paper is running such a contest, particu- 
larly if it is something new, but it is many times more inter- 
esting and of more practical benefit to fellow publishers to 
know just how many subscribers were secured, what the 
receipts were, or how popular the plan proved. An exchange 
of “ideas” is good, but an exchange of “results” is better, 
and there is room in this department for fifty lines of the 
latter where five lines of the former is many times a waste 
of space. Let me know what you are accomplishing with 
plans you are trying and in return you will undoubtedly get 
practical suggestions from the experience of other publishers. 


C. E. CunnincHam, publisher of the Newton (Miss.) 
Record, took advantage of the proper time -of the year to 
send out a telling circular letter to prospective subscribers, 
that undoubtedly brought results. It was as follows: 


Newton, Miss., November 1, 1903. 

Dear Si1r,— The money season of the year is now at hand, and cash 
is more plentiful in this section than it has been in years. The farmers 
have made fine corn crops, and a fairly good yield of cotton, for which 
they are receiving good prices. There is hardly a citizen in Newton 
county who can not afford to subscribe for a first-class country news- 
paper. 

It is the mission of this communication to ascertain if you would 
not like to invest $1 in a year’s subscription to the generally acknowl- 
edged best paper in Newton county — and accredited by some as being 
the best in the State. And after you have tried it, we believe you will 
say the same thing — at least we are so sure you will be pleased with 
it, that if at the end of the year you are not satisfied, your dollar will 
be refunded. Is that not a fair proposition? 

The Record is an all-home-print paper, and prints more matter than 
any other paper in Newton county. It has the best corps of corre- 
spondents. It prints the court and board of supervisors’ proceedings. 
It is in a position to publish the news in reference to the building of 
the new railroad sooner than any of the other county papers, this point 


* being headquarters for the principal contractors. All the local news of 


Newton is also given. 

May we not enlist your name among the leading citizens who are 
now reading the paper? If you have not seen the Record, all you have 
to do is to write for a copy. : ; 

Read the enclosed opinions of the State press on the Record, and let 
us enroll your name. Yours truly, 

C. E. CunnInGHAM. 


MEAsuRING LeEGAL ADVERTISEMENTS.—In THE INLAND 
PRINTER for November a correspondent asked the following 
question: “There was a legal advertisement sent in to us, 
also to our contemporary. We set it in six-point and they 
set it in eight-point. We are paid for this matter by the 
square on the basis of 240 nonpareil. We figure our adver- 
tisement at a certain amount and they’ figure theirs at a 
different amount. We multiply and divide by 240 to get the 
number of squares of six-point; should they figure the same 
way and divide the same?” A letter received from H. E. 
Griffin, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, elucidates the problem thus: 


: Cepar Raprps, Iowa, November 4, 1903. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear S1r,— Perhaps I can help your correspondent out of his 
predicament in regard to measuring legal advertisements, which matter 
you refer to in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER on page 234. 

I will take the situation in Iowa for example. Here the law defines 
a square as ten lines of brevier or its equivalent. Ten lines of brevier 
(newspaper measure — thirteen ems) contain 195 ems of brevier. To 
find the number of lines required to contain 195 ems of nonpareil, 
divide 195 by the number of ems nonpareil that will go in one line — 
26 ems, which gives you 7%4, or the number of lines of nonpareil equiva- 
lent to 10 lines of brevier. A more simple way: Since brevier is 
eight-point and nonpareil is six-point, and the difference between them is 
two points, or %4 the former, then the latter would require %4 less space 
than the former: % of 10 is 2%; 2% taken from 10 leaves 7%. 
Now, to reverse the example: If 7% lines of nonpareil make a square, 
and there are two points difference between nonpareil and brevier, it 
would take % more (since 2 is % of 6) lines of brevier than of non- 
pareil: % of 7% is 2%; 2% added to 7% makes 10 —the number of 
lines of brevier. 

Applying this to the case of your correspondent it seems proper to 
me to figure in this manner: Since “240” nonpareil is the basis of 
measurement and brevier is % larger than nonpareil, 4% of 240, or 80, 
should be added to 240, making 320; therefore the paper setting the 
matter in eight-point should “‘ multiply and divide” by 320, and the 
one setting in six-point by the basis — 240. Even then there might be 
a considerable difference, depending on the “ leanness”’ and “ phatness ” 
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of the type in which the advertisement was set in the different papers. 
Hoping this may assist your inquirer to solve the problem, unless you 
Very truly yours, 

H. E. GrirFFin. 


have already done so, I am, 


Either of Mr. Griffin’s plans accomplishes the desired result, 
but a still shorter way would be to ascertain the number of 
ems in an ad., no matter what size of type is used, and divide 
by the number of ems prescribed by law as a square (which 
in Mr. Griffin’s case is 195 and in the first instance 240), and 
the quotient will contain the number of “squares” to be 
charged. Mr. Griffin, in his application, contemplates meas- 
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AD.-SETTING CONTEST NO. I4. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER’s ad.-setting contests have always 
been popular, but the interest in No. 14 was phenomenal. The 
copy for the ad. was inserted in THe INLAND PRINTER for 
September, and on October 15, the date of closing, 279 con- 
testants had entered 380 specimens, showing as many differ- 
ent ways of setting the ad. All parts of the United States, 
Canada and England were represented. It is to be regretted 
that it was necessary to disappoint seventy-nine of the com- 
positors who entered the contest expecting to receive sets of 
ads., but as there were only two hundred sets it was impos- 
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No. 31. 
First Place by Judges. 


uring each ad. as nonpareil but dividing by 320 instead of 
240 if set*in brevier. 


Earty in November a copy of the Christmas edition of 
the Auckland (New Zealand) News came to my table, the 
first of the season, and it set a pace that few papers in this 
country will approach. From this point, as many miles south 
of the equator as Chicago is north of it, comes a piece of 
printing, including many large pages of half-tones, for uni- 
formity of excellence in execution, I have not seen equaled 
in this country. Publishers who have a desire to get up 
something special for next season should send Wilson & 
Horton, publishers of the News, a money order for 25 cents 
and get a copy of this issue, as in it wilt be found many 
good suggestions, and it is none too early to start preparations 
for an edition of this character. The papers of New Zealand 
vie with each other in their efforts to produce the largest and 
best Christmas issues, and evidently also in the time of 
publication, as several reached my desk in November. The 
New Zealand Graphic, published at Auckland, and the Christ 
Church Press are two similar issues to the News, but do not 
equal it in excellence. 


Owrnc to the large amount of space required to give the 
result of Ad.-setting Contest No. 14, many criticisms were 
crowded out, but will appear next month. 


No. 184. 
Second Place by Judges. 


No. 193. 
Third Place by Judges. 


sible to make these go around, and the fairest way appeared 
to be to send them to the two hundred contestants whose ads. 
were first received. It was no small task to make up these 
sets, as seventy-six thousand sheets must be numbered, sorted, 
wrapped and stamped, but within ten days after the close all 
had been mailed, each package containing the following letter 


of instructions: 
To the Contestants in THE INLAND PRINTER’S Ad.-setting Contest No. 14: 

According to the conditions of Contest No. 14, each contestant is to 
act as a judge. You are handed herewith a complete set of the speci- 
mens submitted, each slip bearing a separate number as a means of 
identification. 

You will please select what you consider the best three ads., leaving 
your own out of the consideration and designate them by their numbers 
in the order of merit. If in your judgment any specimen should be 
thrown out for not conforming to the rules, do not consider that speci- 
men in your decision. In this connection it shoyld be borne in mind 
that a compositor is not a proofreader, and a simple typographical error 
should not count against him. 

Use numbers only in designating. 

Select only three. 

Do not include your own. 
will designate it.) 

Send your decision at the earliest possible moment to O. F. Byxbee, 
829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Do not return the specimens. 

Decisions received after November 15, 1903, will not be considered. 

A full list of contestants, with the numbers of their ads., will be 
published in THe INLAND PRINTER in connection with the result of the 
contest. 


(If it has merit, the other contestants 











I rely upon the honesty of contestants not to vote for the work of 
acquaintances, which they may recognize, unless the specimens have 


merit. 


The names and addresses of contestants, together with the 
numbers of their selections for first, second and third places, 


follow: 


Specimen 
Nos. 


2 
3 
4 
5 


O. F. Byxsee, 
Editor Newspaper Gossip and Comment, THe INLAND PRINTER. 


A. K. Ness, St. Ignace, Michigan........... 
F. J. Bloomquist, Kane, Pennsylvania 
Erwin W. Moyer, Philadelphia.............. 


242 
William H. Arthur, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. ... 
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Specimen 
Nos. 


58 


61 


51 
52 
54 
56 
57 


L 
F. S. Livermore, Fitchburg, Massachusetts... 188 
J. F. Ward, Fitchburg, Massachusetts........ 333 
Biz J; Tee, TRG, TOR otc ccesascecce 175 
R. Hamilton, Harvard, Illinois.............. 198 
George W. Johnson, Newton Center, Massa- 
SNORE (occ dedauctdeadadkadcecacekeneede 27 
William R. Brackbill, Lapark, Pennsylvania.. ... 
“ Scotty ”? Mackay, St. Louis, Missouri...... ... 
TE. A: Witineon:, Daliee, Tete <..c cc cccccse 20 
M. L. Todd, Dexter, New York............. 271 
Ee Ee Biles Paine Clits a5 kas iccccacsena 16 
E. L. Jones, Roanoke, Virginia..........cce cee 


Second 
Choice. 


318 
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524 Washington Avenue 524 WASHINGTON AVE 
X 
No. 98. No. 198. No. 114. 
First Place by Contestants. Second Place by Contestants. Third Place by Contestants. 

6 20 E. R. Stephens, Hoosic Falls, New York.... 36 243 126 66 Charles E. Merton, Dallas, Texas....... atte see dear “See 
7 8 Isaac H. Squires, Port Jervis, New York..... 98 75 219 67 Grover E. Harshman, Tiffin, Ohio........... 375 258 271 
9 to H. C, Hull, Asheville, North Carolina....... 190 30 28 68 Edward Smullen, Newark, New Jersey...... ... swe. eee 

11 Ed. J. Carey, Port Jervis, New York......... 74 62 79 69 Jester, The Printer, Eaton, Indiana.......... ... <<a ‘owe 
1a) 13 A. M. Wagoner, Norfolk, Virgittia. ..ccccccee ccs seo vet ee, ek es Fs ere or eee 336 114 129 

14 H. Nistle, Battle Creek, Michigan........... 3II 77 «305 93 mpg We As May, DOUG Teall. 06 ccc csaccsccess 114 20 247 
15 16 Charles W. Stevens, Worcester, Massachusetts 271 190 6 72 Arthur E. Gardner, Beverly, Massachusetts.. ... awe ae 
17 18 Clarence Bogan, Shenandoah, Iowa..... coese B35 319 39 3g Samon-S. Wirth, BaGialo... ccccccscsonwscee 126 185 116 
19 26 John Williamson, Hoosic Falls, New York.... 193 74 294 74 Raymond D. Wolfe, New York............. eo. oes eae 
az 36q Will B. Shaw, Washington. .....026...-.. MP Om er ere 75 8&1 T. W. Clancy, Halifax, Nova Scotia......... 258 114 80 
22 23 Charles M. Nicholson, Buffalo.............. 75 291 36 76 77 Elmer D. Nelson, London, Ontario.......... 198 190 136 
24 25 Chester E. Woffard, Great Falls, Montana.... 65 216 113 78 79 FE. L. Holland, Memphis, Tennessee......... 190 20 98 
27. 28 Sam H. Bean, Asheville, North Carolina..... ... ame aa 80 P. P. Proctor, Grant’s Pass, Oregon........ - 30 365 166 
29 30 L. R. Scott, Vinita, Indian Territory........ 166 65 180 82 Herbert H. Wood, New Bedford, Massachu- 

gt George J. Walther, BOetaas . occ cicctccccces 197. 71 160 WUE cinco ccyccctcactedebhecdeaaasadae 78 370 21 

32 Walter J. Morey, Newark, New Jersey....... 357 44 73 83 84 Merton E. Vincent, Newport, Rhode Island... 198 62 271 

33 Homer Bedford, Denver, Colorado........... ccc cece cee 85 C. E. Holbrook, Boston, Massachusetts...... 3I 114 #7! 

34 Ira J. Craig, New Brighton, Pennsylvania.... 242 99 333 86 87 T. J. Boyd, Cottage Grove, Oregon.......... 15t 65 328 
35 118 James H. Nichols, St. Johns, Newfoundland... 281 116 80 88 Will R. Burge, Burlington, Kansas.......... 71 185 126 

36 Hugo E. Neihus, Dallas, Texas. ........ccc00 t1%4 7r 318 89 Charles M. Kroner, Woodbine, Maryland..... 44 281 264 

37. J. S. Adams, Lowell, Michigan.............. a7t waazs673 90 Will Dockway, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho......... 354 36 99 

38 Harry Blumenthal, Oxnard, California....... ... Saleen ins 91 94 W. T. Morris, Philadelphia..... arigeduxsseds 360 219 «698 

39 Glen Stevenson, Springfield, Missouri....... 66 99 120 92 93 D. D. Turner, Penn Yan, New York......... 113 - 37- +16 
40 106 Lawrence Wietlispach, Streator, Illinois...... 199 177. 79 95 L. D. Wayne, Griswold, Iowa.............. 116 74 16 
41 42 Alfred C. Schairer, Ann Arbor, Michigan.... 37 271 126 96 97 W.-H. Sleppy, Butler, Pennsylvania ........ 75 m2 23 
43 44 Eaward M. Selkregg, Chicago.............¢. 98 351 327 98 Arthur Avery, Three Rivers, Michigan....... 187 359 271 
4s & TG. Willey, Slowx City, lowes soil cch eee fas oo «soo Oc S...Hatt, Mecha Teteie cc css ciccssccves 185 36 206 

47  W. C. Smedley, Pleasantville, New Jersey.... 222 20 117 1101 102 A. H. Blackwood, Asheville, North Carolina... ... ... «.. 

48 Everett R. Currier, Fitchburg, Massachusetts.. 264 77 118 103 104 F. M. Judson, Weiser, Idaho............... 322 247 226 

49 James. H. Kennedy, Rockland, Massachusetts. 30 133 166 1os S. Truman, Hamilton, Canada.............. 36 126 180 

50 Fred C. Hartenstein, Rockville, Connecticut... ... ... 107 108 Richard F. Hager, Dallas, Texas............ 200 98' 73 
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Specimen 
Nos. 


109 
III 
112 
114 
115 
116 
117 
120 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
128 
130 
132 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 


= 

5 
C. E. Alcock, Taylorville, Kentucky......... 126 378 
J. Edw. Barrett, Bloomington, Illinois....... 118 6 
William J. Kieft, Middletown, Connecticut... 160 269 
35 Ws Raper, SMNa oss oseicssatsncsesete 98 357 
George M. Gorham, Dallas, Texas........... ... sie 
D. Gustafson, Red Wing, Minnesota........ 198 180 
D. Ferguson, Walla Walla, Washington..... 74 332 
Edw. C. Sutcliffe, Pawtucket, Rhode Island.. ... Riss 
J. Orville Wood, Los Angeles, California.... 20 37 
George C. Nickels, Rochester, New York..... 160 11 
Clinton D. Backus, Rochester, New York.... ... mie 
John E. Mobry, Belton, Texas.............. 188 320 
W.. T. Bieltom, Dales, Teas. o.6ccssiccs ss 258 71 
Charles: V. Nelson, Alta, Towa. ..iss.s.cs0s cvs ar 
Frank E. Aulenbach, Peekskill, New York... 242 246 
J. T. Reid, Campbellton, New Brunswick.... 180 65 


Harry G. Carter, Ponca, Nebraska........... 30 216 
Lawrence Healy, Halifax, Nova Scotia....... Ir 98 
Thomas Fahie, Halifax, Nova Scotia......... 185 126 
H. A. Smith, Huntington, Indiana.......... 264 113 
Roscoe Thompson, Jackson, Michigan........ 213. 48 
A. E. Robinson, Mercer, Missouri........... 136 242 
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141 
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145 
147 
149 
151 
153 
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160 
161 
142 
153 
164 


166 
167 
169 
171 
172 
173 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
182 
184 
185 


No. 30. 

Daniel M. Berran, Augusta, Maine.......... 136 281 
Walter Troesch, Newark, New Jersey....... 78 276 
Will H. Edwards, Augusta, Maine........... 359 216 
E. J. Bell, Hamilton, Bermuda...........000 oe» pane 
R. H. Robinson, Hamilton, Bermuda........ ... aeie 
WN, G; Caustaieon, Bowens 66cosccicvccnscnccs 213 3 
Victor L. Whitford, Morrisville, New York.. 98 305 
C. Reitter, Saginaw, Michigan.............. 357. 231 
Fred Smith, Providence, Rhode Island...... ... owe 
Thomas Chisholm, Campello, Massachusetts.. 175 78 
Carl Peterson, Osage, Towa. .....0i000c0ccss 126 177 
P. E. Albritton, Dallas, Texas. ...00. 00086006 Ir 184 
Ed. N. Heaton, Smithville, Missouri......... 37. «114 
RB: O. Davis; TAD; TORERTIO « «050.0060 sons: 9% cas 
Fred Darch, Toronto, Ontario.............. 361 36 
Thomas E. Lees, Newton Upper Falls, Massa- 

CRORES esse dnan esses occ sane see nese re oe awe 
Joseph Cassard, Rochester, New York....... 6 332 
George Scott, Cameron, Missouri........... 269 20 
Harry L. Owen, Adrian, Minnesota......... 376 99 
James Kempton, Rochester, New York....... 126 252 
L. B. Hayes, Council Bluffs, Iowa........... 328 198 
i Rs SP: BORED oes s6s ae kosana ss oacess% 197 190 
Charles Lowater, Spring Valley, Wisconsin... ... wii 
Fred Atkinson, Hamilton, Canada.......... 6r 71 
Thomas C. Kelly, Philadelphia............. ... 65 
Arter J. TA TORO soe sicss yc cenccwn 165 274 
C. E. Wheeler, Sidney, Towa... «0.52.00 32 138 
W. H. Winters, Norman, Oklahoma......... 126. 198 
William F. Wendland, Washington.......... ... om 
H. V. Ruter, Stillwater, Minnesota.......... 91 98 
George B. Chase, Pueblo, Colorado.......... ... 


E. C. Babcock, Grand Rapids, Michigan...... 





188 
190 


199 
201 


204 
206 
208 
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Leon A. Gray, Portland, Maine............. 336 
Fred W. Antonson, Portland, Maine........ 37 
Alfred Charles, London, England............ 31 
Charles L. Powers, Bridgeport, Connecticut.. 32 
George A. Mehalcik, Bridgeport, Connecticut ... 
Frank A. Salter, Carmen, Oklahoma........ ... 
PE... Asmstrong, (Dallas, Tesase..:6sicccece% v0 
Russell Thompson, Boulder, Colorado........ 98 
A. L. Lehman, Ashland, New Jersey......... «+. 
John K. Mackenzie, Charlottetown, Prince 
Co a ee eer ren 175 
E. S. Bard, Steubenville, Ohio.............. +6 
J. D. Parrish, Lawrence, Kansas..........+. 193 
George R. Schoen, Scranton, Pennsylvania... 16 
Edward R. Gardner, Council Bluffs, Iowa.... 98 
Edward G. Mulvey, Buffalo...........eee00% 232 
Thomas H. Little, Jr., Norfolk, Virginia..... 107 
Stephen J. Wohlleb, New York............. 74 
William J. Walsh, Roxbury, Massachusetts... 150 
Charles F. Kaedisch, New York............. 85 
WME. Andrew, (CUIGR IOs «5:6: 0:54:20 6/<::0:0:5.0)090% 289 
Will Behne, Defiance, Ohio............+++4- 190 
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No. 190. No. 20. 
George G. Price, Minneapolis, Minnesota..... 56 
HH. C.-May; Monroe; Wovisiana e016 s.00:65.00 5006 198 
Percy L. Clancy, Halifax, Nova Scotia...... 177 
Ernest B. Fiedler, Joliet, Illinois............ 30 
Bb. GAMBA: ROME AO Os cicisalics esse eeieees 331 
H.. L. Summerlin, San Diego, Cal ss cici.060008 190 
George Irwin, Toronto, Ontario............. 30 
Lucuis_Thayer, Charlestown, New Hampshire. 138 
Oliver R. Johnson, Erie, Pennsylvania....... 8 
Carl Schoberie, Dallas, Texae. oreéicie disicvsscsine eee 
S. A. Dixon, Springfield, Missouri........... 66 
George H. Brown, Allegheny, Pennsylvania.. 16 
Jesse M. Albert, Carlisle, Pennsylvania...... ... 
Aibert G. Betist; BaGalo. oscisccciscdecseeces 210 
C. F. Bense, Santa Barbara, California...... 48 
John G. Nott, W. Toronto, Canada.......... ... 
F. S. Strohm, Dayton, Washington.......... 98 
Jess Matzger, Dayton, Washington........... 98 
R. E. Peabody, Dayton, Washington......... ... 
Arthur E. Potts, Gibson City, Illinois....... 114 
B. F. Harb, Anderson, Indiana......- Sacceraibipshs egere 
Jesse Caseldine, Waynesfield, Ohio.......... 378 
M. E. Lewis, Alameda, California.......... ... 
E. W. Johnston, Jr., Bridgeburg, Ontario.... 3 
Thomas A. Hughes, Oakland, California..... 62 
Writttam: S. Giver, CRIA s 6 6.60666 515000085006 
Sins W. Weahy, NEW 2 Ole csc ces etcie'sce wes 30 
Moy A, Stacey, Amin, POW se 5610's 's'0:601010/6'0/5,0% 185 
Will H. Hooker, Oakland, California........ 98 
PLR. Spencer, Wasingtons occicisicicscasiccces 187 
Edward J. Bonny NEw Yorkies csivss.c esses 20 
C. R. Arnold, Grenoble, Pennsylvania........ 98 
J. E. Schaffer, Halifax, Nova Scotia........ 





Hrs. Jas. Brown 


( $24 Washington Ave. ) 
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287 


296 
298 
300 
302 
304 
306 


310 
312 
314 
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328 
330 





257 
258 
259 
261 
262 
263 
264 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
273 
275 
276 
292 
278 
279 
280 
281 
283 
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284 
285 
286 
288 
289 
290 
291 
293 
294 
295 
297 
299 
301 
303 
305 
307 
308 
309 
gi 

313 
315 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 

322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

327 

329 

331 
333 


8 38 38 
fe gf 22 
ZO 80 BS 
R. Roy Hamby, Emlenton, Pennsylvania...... 98 186 203 
O. L. Lilliston, Philadelphia................ 336 191 4 
Ernest Hesse, Gloucester, Ohio............. 198 36 160 
We OR. Blakesley. $Ciitiage. cc coisas ceeksccs kws ae 
Will C. Smathers, Brookville, Pennsylvania... ... Sai’ “axe 
R. L. Pendleton, Washington................ 361 160 30 
W. P. Delaney, Caledonia, New York........ ... er 
J. D. Cusack, New Orleans, Louisiana....... ... wea eace 
William F. Creager, Frederick, Maryland.... 187. 30 77 
M. L. Heisey, Lancaster, Pennsylvania...... 66 332 4 
J. C. Voline, Auburn, Nebraska.............. 98 116 125 
J. D. McAra, Calgary, Alberta, Canada....... 114 200 36 
C. E. Musser, Atlantic City, New Jersey...... 36 61 71 
Tom V. Hendricks, Falls Creek, Pennsylvania 198 190 116 
Patrick Lynch, Chicago ocicicc cccccecescce ess ate 
Franklin Whipple, Spring Valley, Wisconsin.. ... 
Frank E. Wilkinson, Auburn, New York..... ... 
Eckhardt Scholtz, Baltimore, Maryland...... ... 
Andrew McBeath, Belton, Texas............. .-. 
Norman O. Bender, Bangor, Pennsylvania.... ... 
B. F. Johnson, Weymouth, Massachusetts.... ... 
John C. Stegmayer, Troy, New York...... ce ee 
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524 Washington Avoune. 





No. 36. 


E. C. Osborne, Rockland, Massachusetts...... ... 
Morris Michaelson, Decorah, Iowa.......... ... 
T. E. Scully, Schuylerville, New York....... ... 
F. E. Kling, North Attleboro, Massachusetts. ... 
Leo A. Saladin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin....... ... 
Jay Crawford, Kearney, Nebraska.......... «.. 
Walter S. Parker, Chicag0.ccciccccccccccce eee ata onda 
Charles H. Marlow, Warren, Ohio.......... ... can ans 
D. P. Whitmore, Alliance, Ohio.......... rere ee 
Miss Virginia Morrison, Syracuse, New York ... 
A. B. Howell, Louisiana, Missouri.......... ... 
S. H. Rogers, Belleville, Kansas............ «+. 
Raymond Morrison, Belleville, Kansas....... ... 
J. HE. McConnell, Victoria, B.C... .ccccccce, cee 
Ol, Te BREE, COMMER cc osc ca cvieeivedcctserse Se 
Albert E. Bradshaw, Alliance, Ohio.......... ... 
R. L. Newton, Bradford, Vermont........... ... 
C. E. Bittinger, Bradford,. Vermont......... ... 
H. C. Lisius, Milwaukee, Wisconsin......... ... 
F. A. Spencer, Rochester, New York...... eee 
Edward Smith, Schuylerville, New York..... ... 
Orrin Brigham, Franklin, Pennsylvania...... ... 
Clarence V. Kuhn, Detroit, Michigan....... ... 
J. P. Element, London, Ontario. ....iccscsss os 
Edward S. Cody, Hartford, Connecticut...... ... 
George L. Selby, Camden, New Jersey....... ... 
By. ME. Dasher, “Paap hs oes Sec iS eawek os as 
F. P. Stoddard, St. Louis, Missouri......... ... 
James Irvine, Milwaukee, Wisconsin........ ... 
CG. €. Jotma, Steltci, Neheweies 0 ..ccc seuss cee 
T. TI. Merritt, Hattiesburg, Mississippi....... ... 
F. J. Hamm, Milwaukee, Wisconsin......... ... 
John D. Evans, Portage, Wisconsin......... ... 
Byron Bellamy, Huntsville, Ontario......... ... 
R. H. Parmelee, Rochester, New York....... ... 
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334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
344 
345 
346 
348 
350 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 


343 








+ Second 


: Choice. 
Third 
* Choice. 


Howard S. Boyer, Philadelphia.............. oe. 
Frank Dornbach, Milwaukee, Wisconsin..... ... 
Richard E. Devlin, Saratoga Springs, New York ... 
F. P. Hall, Wilmington, Delaware........... ... 
Jack Williams, Trenton, New Jersey......... ... 
Fred W. Benson, Toronto, Ontario.......... ... 
Clyde A. White, Galesburg, Michigan......... ... 
C. Edward Lebtien, Trenton, New Jersey.... ... 
N. G. Bradshaw, Saratoga Springs, New York ... 
H. H. Myers, Macon, Georgia.........ccccee cos 
George N. Applegate, Trenton, New Jersey... ... 
Fred C. Smith, Trenton, New Jersey........ ... ope ree 
William F. Allinson, London, Ontario....... ... cua. “mea 
William Anthony, Hanover, Pennsylvania.... ... 
Baxter B. Chenoweth, Hanover, Pennsylvania ... 
B. C. Hopkins, Danielson, Connecticut...... ... 
Herbert C. Keefe, Hartford, Connecticut..... ... 
W. T. McLain, Elwood, Indiana............ ... 
Erwin B. Ault, Lewiston, Idaho............. ... 
John H. Hoffman, Detroit, Michigan........ ... 
H. E. Tudor, Charlestown, Missouri......... ... 
Benjamin F. Ballard, Dallas, Texas......... ... 
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524 Washington Avenue 524 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
No. 187. No. 71 
360 36: <A. B. Maxwell, Clyde, Illinois............0. ««. a eee 
362 John.W. Alvis, St. Louis, Missouri.......... «+. hc 
363 G. W. McCranie, Monroe, Louisiana........ ... 
365 T. F. Digman, Hartford, Connecticut........ ... 
366 367 VV. Shilvock, Vancouver, British Columbia... ... 
368 M. H. Cleary, Rochester, New York......... .-. 
369 Henry Price, Lampasas, Texas..........e200 eee 
370 Joseph A. Stafford, Hartford, Connecticut... ... 
371 Charles H. McKee, Lincoln, Nebraska........ ... 
372 F. P. Drish, Muscatine, Iowa..........ceee. coe eae (See 
373 F. L. Steenrod, Durango, Colorado.......... ... dee. eae 
374 W. H. Beyer, Spokane, Washington......... ... ade. eee 
375 Wellington J. Smith, Cleveland, Ohio....... ... 
376 James H. Butler, Bostom.....ccccccccscccce coc Saat aes 
377. 378 Fenno W. Fifield, Boston............seeeees eee xe 
379 380 W. B. Hallet, Kalamazoo, Michigan......... ... ae 


A careful compilation of the selections gives the results 
shown in the table below. 


It is interesting to notice that the 


compositors who set good ads., as demonstrated by this test, 
also, almost without exception, selected good ads. in render- 
ing their decisions: 


Speman Points. 
t 98 Arthur Avery, Three Rivers, Michigan...............++. 48 
2 198 Russell Thompson, Boulder, Colorado.............++-++- 31 
3 134 J... W. Roper, Chicago. ....cccccdccccccsccccessececsecs 27 
4 30 L.R. Scott, Vinita, Indian Territory. ..........ccccccces 26 
5 126 W. F. Melton, Dallas, Texas........cccccccccccccccccese 25 
6 190 Fred W. Antonson, Portland, Maine..........-..seeee0s 24 
7 20 E. R. Stephens, Hoosic Falls, New York.............-+- 22 
8 36 Hugo E. Neihus, Dallas, Texas........ccccccccccccceges 19 
9 37 Jj. S. Adams, Lowell, Michigan. ........ccccccccsccccces 18 
10 187 E. C. Babcock, Grand Rapids, Michigan................ 17 
I W:. A. Rag; Fist Temes nc ccccccsccdiescrcacctescedes 











THE 


Fourteen points— Nos. 16, 271, 
357- 

Thirteen points — Nos. 74, 185. 

Twelve points — Nos. 242, 359. 

Eleven points— Nos. 6, 11, 65, 
160, 175, 213, 336. 

Ten points — Nos. 116, 136, 258, 
281. 

Nine points— Nos. 62, 66, 113, 
269. 
Eight points— Nos. 31, 32, 61, 
75, 78, 177, 264, 332, 376. 

Seven points — Nos. 99, 180, 188, 
197, 216. 

Six points — Nos. 3, 27, 77, 138, 
166, 193, 201, 361, 368. 

‘Five points— Nos. 44, 
150, 200, 222, 322, 365, 378. 

Four points— Nos. 79, 80, 118, 
199, 219, 305, 318, 328, 331, 333, 360, 375. 

Three points — Nos. 8, 19, 56, 85, 91, 107, 115, 151, 165, 183, 184, 
186, 189, 204, 210, 232, 243, 247, 254, 267, 279, 289, 291, 311, 319, 
334, 351. 

Two points — Nos. 1, 4, 40, 94, 133, 145, 152, I91, 231, 246, 252, 
274, 276, 320, 348, 356, 370, 379. 

One point — Nos. 21, 23, 28, 33, 97, 117, 120, 125, 129, 171, 176, 
203, 206, 207, 218, 223, 226, 294, 321, 327, 339, 343, 345- 


48, 73, 


ARTHUR AVERY. 
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First — No. 31. Second — No. 
184. Third — No. 193. 

Now, by placing these at the head 
of the list, we do not mean that they 
are the only ones deserving credit. 
There are so many of equal merit 
that to pick any one as the “ best” 
was almost impossible, so we resorted 
toa scheme, as we were anxious this 
time to agree on one for first place, 
and the result we have mentioned. 

Here -re some deserving ones, 
but unfortunately there can be only 
one “ first.”” Nos. 6, 37, 20, 368, 
94, 216, 231, 360, 267, 44, 235, 357» 

Sympathetically yours, 
A. R. ALLExon, 
Joun M. Larkine, 


RUSSELL THOMPSON, Wititiam H. SHAFFER 


The three ads. selected are as follows: 
George J. Walther, Boston. 
Second place — No. 184; H. V. Ruter, Stillwater, Minnesota. 
Third place — No. 193; W. A. Ray, Dallas, Texas. 
A number of the leading ads. are reproduced, and certainly 
good selections were made by both judges and compositors. 


First place — No. 31; 





JOHN W. ROPER. L R. SCOTT. 





E, R. STEPHENS. 


GEORGE J. WALTHER. 


In addition to the composite decision of the contestants, 
three of THe INLAND PrInTER’s ad. experts were asked to 
make selections, and they have done so as outlined in the 
letter below. It will be noticed that their selections do not 
correspond with those of the contestants, but that is not 
surprising when it is considered that such a large number 
of good ads. were submitted. The letter follows: 


Cuicaco, November 11, 1903. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear S1r,— We have finally come to a decision in Ad.-setting Con- 
test No. 14. You certainly gave us a task which required careful con- 
sideration and some scheming to make our decision unanimous. It was 
an easy matter for each of us to make individual selections, but for the 
three of us to agree, that was the rub. But, by a series of maneuvers, 
we finally agreed to the following selections: 








W. F. MELTON. F. W. ANTONSON. 





H. V. RUTER. WILLIAM A. RAY. 


I wish I had room to quote the comments on No. 102, which 
is reproduced as a freak, but it would require more than a 
page of THe INLAND Printer to print them all. I am 
inclined to think that Mr. Blackwood submitted this as a 
joke, as his other specimen, No. to1, although it failed to 
secure points, was an ad. of far different character. Brief 
biographical sketches and photographs of as many of the 
leading successful contestants as could be secured in time, 
are shown herewith: 


George J. Walther was born at Boston in 1871. He served his 
apprenticeship in the office of Alfred Mudge & Son, and is at present 
employed in the office of Thomas Todd, in that city, where he has been 
for the last ten years. 

H. V. Ruter was born at Redwood Falls, Minnesota, in 1868. Begin- 
ning in 1883 he worked in several newspaper offices, finishing his trade 

















with Brown, Tracy & Co., St. Paul, at the age of twenty. Two years 
ago Mr. Ruter took the foremanship of Easton & Masterman, at Still- 
water, Minnesota, which he still holds. He has been married nearly ten 
years, and has three boys. He is president of Stillwater Typographical 
Union, No. 432, and a member of a number of secret societies. 
William Arthur Ray was born in 1871 at Lansing, Michigan, in 
which city he served his apprenticeship. He was employed in the book- 
room of the Robert Smith Printing Company, at Lansing, for five years, 
and worked in various cities for two years. He was three years manager 
of the Ray Printing Company, at Lansing, Michigan. In 1898 he went 
to Dallas, Texas, and was foreman for James Wilkinson & Co. four 
years, for John Morley one year, and is at present with the M. P. 


Exline Company, of the same city. 
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No. 102, A Freak 


Arthur D. Avery was born at Three Rivers, Michigan, in 1880, and 
has resided in the town of his birth continuously since that time. He 
went into a newspaper office to work when fifteen years of age; spent 
two years there, then to the job office of Henry D. Arnold, where he is 
to-day acting in the capacity of foreman. What measure of success he 
has achieved, aside from a natural aptitude for his work, has come 
through honesty, sobriety, energy, and a desire to be a good printer 
among the best. His employer states that he is a close student of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, and none of the good points of that publication, 
from composition to presswork, escape his attention. 

Russell Thompson was born at Taylorville, Illinois, in 1871. In 1876 
he moved with his parents to Boulder, Colorado, where he has since 
lived. In 1885 he entered the Herald office as devil, and has worked 
his way up from the bottom to be not only foreman of the office, but 
also to be recognized as one of the best job printers and ad. setters. 
His only instruction outside of the Herald office has been obtained by 
studying the work of others and trying to improve on what he saw. 
Mr. Thompson is married and has a young son. 

J. W. Roper was born at Portsmouth, England, in 1872. In the 
following year the family removed to Toronto, Canada. At the age of 
fourteen he was apprenticed to the firm of Imrie & Graham, of that city. 
In 1895 he went to Chicago, where he has since remained, being now 
in charge of the printing department of the Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company. 

L. R. Scott was born on a farm in Miller county, Missouri, in 1875, 
and at the age of sixteen began working in the country offices of that 
county. He has been in the employ of the Leader Printing Company, 
at Virita, Indian Territory, almost continuously for the past eight 
years, where he now occupies the position of foreman. 

W. F. Melton was born at Neosho, Missouri, June 15, 1876. At the 
age of seventeen he entered the employ of the Neosho (Missouri) Times, 
where he served his apprenticeship. He is at present employed by the 


M. P. Exline Company, at Dallas, Texas, one of the largest printing 
firms in that State. 
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Fred W. Antonson was born at Portland, Maine, in 1881, and at the 
age of sixteen years entered the printing-office of William M. Marks, 
of that city, where he learned his trade. Later he was employed on one 
of the Portland daily papers, where he broadened his knowledge of the 
trade. Mr. Antonson is at present employed in the job department of 
Southworth Brothers, one of the largest firms in the State. 

Edwin R. Stephens, Jr., was born at Waterford, New York, in 1872. 
He entered the office of the Waterford Advertiser at the age of fifteen, 
where he served an apprenticeship of three years. He then became a 
member of Typographical Union, No. 52, of Troy, New York, and has 
worked at the trade in Troy, Cohoes, and North Adams, Massachusetts. 
For the past seven years he has been in the office of the Rensselaer 
County Standard, at Hoosic Falls, New York, holding the position of 
foreman for the past three years. 





PARISIAN NEWSPAPER FREAK CONTESTS. 


A cable dispatch from Paris to the New York Herald says 
the guessing competitions and treasure-seeking contests started 
by a number of Paris newspapers are not to be allowed in 
future. Last week M. Bulot, procurator-general, called a 
meeting of all the newspaper proprietors, and intimated to 
them that the Minister of Justice had determined to suppress 
such things in future as infringing upon the lottery law. He 
will not, however, interfere with the existing competitions. 

The Petit Parisien, which organized the first newspaper 
competition — that of counting the number of grains of corn 
in a bottle—has received two million solutions, and three 
hundred men were employed to classify the guesses. In order 
to arrive at these conclusions the competitors have counted 
some sixty-seven billion four hundred and forty-eight million 
grains, representing three hundred and fifty tons. During 
the twenty days that the competition ran the circulation of 
the paper exceeded two millions daily, its ordinary issue 
being one million three hundred thousand. The net profit 
of the competition for the prdprietors of the newspaper is 
325,000 francs ($65,000).— Editor and Publisher. 





JOURNALISM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN. 


The University of Michigan, without saying so, has long 
provided courses preparatory to the occupation of journalism. 
Among the new courses offered this semester in the department 
of rhetoric, is one especially designed for intending journalists. 
The title of the course is Newspaper Writing, Theory, and 
Practice; but its aim is not to drill the student in the minutize 
of newspaper routine, which constitute for the novice, and 
sometimes, alas! even for the veteran, the vitals of the calling. 
The aim is rather to give him, on the side of theory, an insight 
into the meaning and function of the newspaper as an institu- 
tion, and on the side of practice to give him exercise, under 
criticism, in the more typical forms of newspaper writing. 





WORKING OVER OLD NEWSPAPERS. 


The Rejuvenated Paper Company has been organized to 
put into use a process, recently patented, for the removing of 
ink from old newspapers and converting the paper into serv- 
iceable condition for publishing purposes once more. The old 
paper is put through a heating process, and then treated with 
a preparation costing $1.25 to $1.50 per ton, which lifts the 
ink from the paper, leaving it as white as when first from the 
mills — Editor and Publisher. 





PRISON EDITOR ASKS RELEASE. 


L. W. Haley, editor of the Anamosa (Iowa) Prison Press, 
has applied to the State Legislature for release from his con- 
tract as perpetual editor of that interesting daily paper. Haley 
is serving a life sentence for the murder of two policemen, in 
Dubuque, ten years ago. He has printed a brief explaining 
why he should be released.— Editor and Publisher. 














BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the 
trade are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers 
given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. Ad- 
dress all samples and letters to The Inland Printer Company 
Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employes. . Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GramMark oF LitHoGcraPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LitHocraPHic SpEcimMEns.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 
style of the art, fac any by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. merican Coutenculal Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

In every well-regulated lithographic establishment there 
should be a person competent to read proof of everything 
that is either sketched, engraved or printed. It would save 
many a heavy paper bill, loss of time and cause for worry. 


Die Freie Kiinste, Vienna, prints an interesting article 
showing how gum arabic may be neutralized with chalk, 
which takes away the acidulous and fermenting properties 
of the gum, rendering it an absolutely safe protection for 
the lithographic stone. 


A DISPATCH to the New York Herald, from Paris, says 
that a collection of paintings, etchings and lithographs of 
Whistler were sold there, netting about $8,000. At the same 
time the news comes from London that the celebrated paint- 
ing by Whistler of the “Lady in a Fur Jacket” is about to 
be sold. The owner of this painting in Glasgow has repeatedly 
been offered £5,000 but would not part with it. It is said 
that the Glasgow National Arts Collection is too weak in 
funds to successfully compete with the American millionaires 
who are after the former American lithographer’s work. 


Tue British Printer records the death of W. D. Richmond, 
the author of the well-known text-book “ Grammar of Lithog- 
raphy.” Mr. Richmond was born at Durseley, England, in 
1832.. He was an expert draftsman and engraver, as well as 
an experimental lithographer, and distinguished himself in 
addition to writing “Color and Color Printing” in grain and 
process lithography. Beginning with a trade office, he finally 
started in business for himself, producing artistic work and 
at the same time writing for trade journals. Thoroughly 
versed on all branches of the lithographic profession, he was 
also a close student of all arts and trades more or less con- 
nected with lithography. Active to the last, he reached his 
seventy-second year on the 7th of August last. 


Best Works on LITHOGRAPHY FOR STuDENTS.—R. S. L,, 
London, Ontari2, writes: “Have you any works on tin press 
work; also have you any handbook that will help me in mix- 
ing colors for same.” Answer.— There is to our knowledge 
no book on tin printing treating the subject from: a litho- 
graphic standpoint. The subject has been brought up for dis- 
cussion in these columns on different occasions. For instance, 
in December issue, 1899, page 423; January issue, 1900; March 
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issue, I90I, page 936, and August issue, 1899, page 608. 
Text-books on lithography are: “Richmond’s Grammar of 
Lithography,” price $2, illustrated; or George Fritz’s “ Photo- 
Lithography,” illustrated, price $1.50. Address The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. Earhart’s “Color-Printer,”’ an 
authority on color mixing, is now out of print. 

A Recire ror Maxine Gum Ro.ters.—G. A., Rochester, 
New York, writes: “I have recently had some very fine grain- 
process work to print from stone, and found that the nap on 
the letter rollers was too rough for the purpose. I then had 
a composition roller made of black molasses, 2% gallons; 
best glue, 1044 pounds; purified, unvulcanized india-rubber, 
I pound; Venice turpentine, 2 ounces; glycerin, 12 ounces; 
vinegar, 4 ounces. I then adjusted this one roller to the back 
part of the press so that after the inking rollers had done 
their work the gum roller would pass over the stone. The 
effect was wonderful. It took off the superflous ink and 
made the work look more like genuine Lichtdruck or Alber- 
type. In fact, it was a photographic grain which I had to 
print and did print on the regular steam press. I enclose 
a sample of the work, an automobile photographed direct on 
stone and printed by myself in the way described. 

New Composition Rotiers—A. E. B., Harehill, Leeds, 
England, writes: “In your September issue, page 899, I read 
with interest the paragraph on composition rollers for litho. 
machines, and should be obliged if you would put me in 
communication with the writer, T. T., London, as none of 
my litho. friends have heard of them being successful, and 
I should like to be better informed. I am always pleased 
to get hold of each issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, as I con- 
sider it of great interest to all in the printing industry and 
a gold mine of useful hints and ideas to practical printers.” 
Answer.— There have been quite a number of inquiries regard- 
ing this new composition for rollers and we have been informed 
by the inventor in London that he has now about perfected 
arrangements with capitalists to put the invention on the 
market, but intends keeping the same.a secret and not have it 
patented, so those who have been interested will soon, no 
doubt, read some advertising regarding the same. 

SPECIALISM VERSUS VERSATILITY.— The evil effects of spe- 
cialism are felt by many people in the lithographic trade, but 
the tendency of things is toward specializing. Such a high 
degree of perfection is required in the execution of work that 
we can only compete by becoming specialists. But continued 
concentration of the mind upon any one subject for a long 
time narrows the field of observation. The National Litho- 
grapher gives a timely warning upon this subject and says: 
“Even with the fatal tendency of specialism, there is no need 
of a man accepting the situation as a matter of course and as 
irretrievably ordained. There are chances offered to supple- 
ment the scanty training furnished by the school and the 
shop, if it be really desired to acquire such additional knowl- 
edge. To understand but one part of any subject is to be 
helpless under frequent conditions; it is worth trying to be 
lord of the occasion rather than to be its slave.” Let every 
one understand at least the theory of the different parts of his 
profession; then it will be easy for him, when the need 
appears, to take hold and make himself proficient by practice 
in an untried branch of his trade. 

ConpDITIONS IN RusstaA.—A correspondent in the typo- 
graphical trade, writing from Moscow, Russia, states that, 
although an agreement was entered into between the employ- 
ers and the combined workmen for the latter not to work 
more than twelve hours per day, the rule as yet is fifteen to 
eighteen hours instead; still the wages are seldom above 12 
rubles per week, paid monthly. The necessaries of life are 
high in price and, owing to poor lighting (mostly kerosene 
being used) and ill ventilation, diseases, especially of the 
eyes, are numerous. Men are now asking for a twenty per 
cent increase in wages, but the number of nonunion men, 























willing to work at lower rates, is large, and disturbances are 
so frequent that the military is often called out. There seems 
to be some bias in this report,.for on the other hand, the news 
from St. Petersburg is most encouraging, especially in the 
lithographic trade. There lithographers are in great demand 
and a steady draft is being made upon Germany for good 
workmen in that line. That this is a fact is borne out by 
testimony of those who have gone to Germany from the United 
States to take the places of men who had accepted positions in 
Russia. 

Some SAMPLES oF LirHocrAPHY.— G. D., New York, sends 
edition impressions of his work, cigar labels. The designs 
are dainty and appropriate, the diework is exquisite, the lithog- 
raphy, stippled in twelve printings, all that can be desired, but 
the registering is very poor. Much of the trouble could have 
been avoided by eliminating the embossing from small lettering 
and other detail. It is not practical to emboss small lettering, 
especially when gold, colors and the plate should register. The 
commercial work received from various sources in Boston, 
Cincinnati and San Francisco is not above the average, either 
in design, engraving or printing. The poster work sent in 
from New York is treated very artistically in three colors, 
and shows a decided advance in that line. The designs are well 
drawn, the bold and flat outline in figurework contrasting with 
shaded or modeled parts of the picture. The spirit and dash 
of this work are powerful, the conception unique. The valen- 
tine sample submitted for criticism is far behind the European 
which it is supposed to imitate, and if this is the best which can 
be produced here then we have a great deal to learn, for noth- 
ing more crude could be produced even from chalk plates. 


PASTE FOR VARNISHED SuRFACES.— J. E. R., Hindmarsh, 
South Australia, sends a number of technical clippings of 
considerable interest, which are thankfully received, and the 
following query: “Could you oblige by informing us how 
to make lithograph printed varnished packet labels stick at 
the joining edges? We have tried all sorts of mucilages, but 
the varnish, being of a greasy nature, seems to prevent the two 
surfaces adhering, except in a very unsatisfactory manner.” 
Answer.— The water-resisting nature of the varnished surface 
must be overcome by soémething which is kindred to it. This 
can be found in turpentine and spirits. The following formula 
is from the book of a practical man. Take 250 parts gilder’s 
glue, 60 parts of isinglass, 60 parts of gum arabic; boil these 
substances in water until they are thoroughly combined; then 
add 5 parts of Venice turpentine mixed in 5 parts spirits of 
turpentine and 10 parts of spirits of wine. Should be used in 
a warm state. Another recipe, but from a different source, 
is as follows: Soak 100 parts gilder’s glue in 200 parts of 
water, over fire; then add two parts bleached shellac which 
was previously dissolved in 10 parts of alcohol. This forms 
one part of the mixture. In another dish dissolve, under 
warmth, 50 parts dextrin in 50 parts water; combine the two 
liquids by active stirring, strain and pour into convenient 
shape; for use melt a sufficient quantity of this glue. 


MELTING Points oF ACID-RESISTING SUBSTANCES.—“ Photo 
Operator,” Rochester, New York, writes: “Seeing article 
about non-flowing resins in the August issue of THe INLAND 
PrinTER, I would make free to ask you what are the melting 
points of the different resins used to resist the action of acids 
on lithographic stone?” Answer— Beeswax (of plant and 
animal origin), melts at 70° Cent., and is soluble in warm 
turpentine; Syrian asphaltum (mineral origin), melts at the 
boiling point of water, 100° Cent., dissolves partially in alcohol 
and ether, completely in warm turpentine, benzine and petro- 
leum ether; dragon’s-blood (vegetable origin), requires 120° 
of heat to dissolve, soluble in alcohol and ether, also in most 
etheral oils and- caustic soda; resin (vegetable origin), melts 
at 105° Cent., soluble in alcohol, ether and volatile oils; even 
the fumes of ether will dissolve it; copal gum (plant product), 
partly soluble in absolute alcohol, completely soluble in ether, 
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also in caustic soda; in oils it is only soluble by the addition 
of heat; different grades, according to admixture of various 
gums, have a different melting point, varying between 180° 
and 340° Cent.; gum mastic (vegetable product), dissolves 
partly in alcohol, fully in ether, chloroform and turpentine, 
melts at 105° to 108° Cent.; shellac (vegetable origin), com- 


pletely soluble in alcohol; spermwax (animal origin), can 
be ground to a fine powder, soluble in hot alcohol, melts at 45° 
Cent.; tallow (animal product), soluble in water after com- 
bining with alkaloids into soap, melts at 41° to 50° Cent. 

HarveNepD GELATIN Firms.— A. C. G., Albany, New York, 
writes: “I noticed in THe INLAND PRINTER a few days since 
an article on plates to be used in the preservation of originals 
in lithography; I also noticed your reply to an inquiry from 
some subscriber as to where these plates can be purchased. 
I followed the hint and wrote to the firms named. Both of 
these firms reply that they never heard of the article and also 
to the effect that if there was anything of that kind on the 
market that was useful to lithographers they would certainly 
know about it. Can you give me further information? If so 
you will greatly oblige.” Answer—It is strange that the 
invertion spoken of as “hardened gelatin plates” has not yet 
reached the markets on this side of the globe. There are cer- 
tainly some workmen here who have had a chance in Europe 
to test the value of the same. The authority from which the 
editor has his information can be considered as reliable as 
any that can be cited in the trade, as it comes from Georg 
Fritz, vice-director of the State and Royal (or government) 
printing establishment in Vienna. He speaks of the usefulness 
of the process and gives the names of Johann Rottach, Vienna, 
and Joseph Hansel, of Graz, as inventors, the patent number 
as 107,045; date, December 31, 1897; issued, November 4, 
1899. In his voluminous treatise, entitled “Handbuch der 
Lithographie und des Steindruckes,” published by Wilhelm 
Knapp, Halle, t900, Georg Fritz says: “The substance of the 
invention is really a transfer paper, with the difference, how- 
ever, of possessing a hardened gelatin film, composed of zinc 
white, water-dissolved gelatin and a little glycerin; this mass 
must have such a consistency that it can be rolled or spread 
upon medium-ply cardboard. This coating is then rendered 
insoluble in cold water by pouring over it a solution of alum.” 
The paper is also known as “ Steinpapier” at the lithographic 
material dealers. Probably the writer has made the error in 
not giving this name. A drawing made upon this paper can 
be printed from by damping its surface, or it can be rolled up 
with transfer ink and laid upon a lithographic stone and repro- 
duced there without destroying the original. Its great value 
consists in being able to preserve such an original drawing 
upon the steinpapier for any length of time after transferring, 
and then by simply gumming its surface and rubbing up with 
transfer ink, wiping off superfluous gum and cleaning edges 
with turpentine, then fanning until dry, the work can be trans- 
ferred to a stone, zinc or aluminum plate with exactly the same 
result as any other transfer. The steinpapier original is then 
put into an envelope and preserved for future transfers, but 
the work on stone can be ground off and the latter again be 
used for other work. Perhaps there is a certain class of 
lithography for which this process can not be used, but we 
can easily see that in the majority of cases it is a useful scheme 
which can be of great help to a lithographer. 





GETS NEW IDEAS FROM IT. 

I want you to keep sending me THE INLAND Printer. I 
could not get along without it. I look forward to the first of 
every month for this paper. Of course, I have not been taking 
your paper long, but will say as long as I am in the newspaper 
business I will not be without THe INLAND Printer, because I 
get many new ideas, and enjoy reading it every month— 
J. M. McGaffiin, Foreman People’s Banner, David City, 
Nebraska. 











BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades 
are requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications 
on THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employes. Reg- 
istration fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all 
inquirers for three months; privilege of renewal without 
further charge. Employers are invited to call upon us for 
competent help for any department. List furnished free. Spec- 
ification blanks on request. Enclose stamp when inquiring 
for list of available employes. Address, The Inland Printer 
Company, Chicago. 


Puncruation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens anD Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

_ BiceLtow’s Hanpsoox or Puncruation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnciisH CompounpD Worps AnD Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to 
the fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPouUNDING OF EnGLIsH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

{He Ortuoerist.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition, 18mo, cloth, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VersBatist.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. 434 by 6%, cloth, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrintING.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER Dictionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for =e 
punctuation, fg se nimenar tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 1zmo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Puncruation.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. <A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, t eg jobwork, paper, technical 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

GraMMaR WitHovut A Master.—By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this 
book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to 
comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never studied 
grammar at all, ‘will find it especially suited to their needs, 434 by 6%, 
cloth, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc Enciisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. nalytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and 
formulas, but is given free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. The book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to think while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


UnusuaL Worps.— A. T. G., East Aurora, New York, 
asks: “In using the word unsocratic, how would you write 
it—as I have used it, or un-socratic, or un-Socratic? Also 
the word half-Nelson or half-nelson?” Answer.—I should 
write un-Socratic and half-Nelson. There is no absolute 
standard for such words, and good analogy can be found 
for unsocratic; but it seems advisable to preserve the form 
of the proper adjective and the distinction between an estab- 
lished and a temporary compound that is naturally felt in 
using the hyphen. 


DistincTIVE Mark Wantep.— This is from Questioner, 
Westport, Massachusetts: “Is there any approved special 
marking for a type which is not planed down, producing an 
effect of a heavy-faced letter with an imperfect letter next it? 
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I find one proofreader marking this as a broken letter, another 
as a projecting space, another with the curve which oftener 
means ‘less space between words.’ I should rather have a 
distinctive marking for ‘too high to paper.” Answer—I do 
not know of any special mark. I should think any mark that 
calls attention to it would suffice, because the corrector can see 
for himself what is wrong. 

Dates.— My note in November on the form of dates was 
not satisfactory to the one for whom it was written, and I 
hardly thought it would be what was desired. I can not say 
dogmatically that either June 23 or June 23d is right or wrong; 
the first is right to some people and the other is wrong, and 
vice versa. My own choice is expressed, with that exception, 
in the following, from an article in the Los Angeles Daily 
Journal: “It is not proper to write July 5th, although many 
well-informed and otherwise correct people do so, as well as 
some editorial writers. The figure is simply a number, like 
the number of a room, a car, a street, or any other. No one 
would write the year as 1903d, but it would be just as proper 
as to write January 3d.” 

Women’s Names.— L. W. H., Anamosa, Iowa, asks: “ Is it 
ever permissible to give a woman her husband’s title, as Mrs. 
President Roosevelt, Mrs. Judge Smith, Mrs. Rev. Jones? 
The question is suggested by the printing in a list of names of 
‘Mrs. (Dr.) Hunter,’ which was objected to by one who said 
that ‘Mrs. Dr. Hunter’ would be proper. The parenthesis 
was used for distinction from another Mrs. Hunter.” Answer. 
—I do not know of any authoritative decision to quote on this 
point, but I know that the forms asked about have been cen- 
sured. I know no reason for objecting to any but the “ Mrs. 
Rev. Jones,” and I can find a reason for the others. “ Mrs.” 
means “the wife of,’ and no one would object to speaking of 
the wife of Dr. Hunter. No one, on the contrary, speaks of 
Rev. Jones without initials, and so Mrs. Rev. Jones would not 
be right. A parenthesis in such a case is rather weak because 
it does not show why it is used. 

A Moor Pornt 1n Punctuation.— H. W. V., Los Angeles, 
California, writes: “I having made some rules for punctua- 
tion, including one putting commas and semicolons outside of 
quotation-marks, a compositor asked me if I did not consider 
Tue INLAND PRINTER an authority on punctuation. I told him 
I did, and by looking at one of your recent issues I find that 
you place semicolons outside of quotation-marks, but commas 
inside. May I ask, Why is this thus? It was contended, when 
I first heard this matter discussed, that the comma and semi- 
colon were no part of what was quoted, while the full point 
was and the interrogation and exclamation might be.” Answer. 
— The rule mentioned is logically correct, but not in accord- 
ance with common usage, which places commas and full points 
always inside. My own feeling agrees with the common prac- 
tice, on esthetic grounds. Placing commas and full points 
outside makes a horrid effect, especialiy when of frequent 
occurrence, and placing them inside, even against the dictates 
of rigid logic, does not. I vote with the compositor. 


CoRRESPONDENCE ScHoots.— M. M. H., Ballinger, Texas, 
writes: “Some time ago, I noticed a piece in some printers’ 
journal condemning the teaching of proofreading by corre- 
spondence. May I ask your views on the matter? Is there a 
school through which a person can qualify himself to be a 
first-class proofreader aside from these correspondence schools ? 
Also, which dictionary do you prefer as authority for proof- 
readers?” Answer— The natural school in which to learn 
proofreading is the printing-office. I know that at least one 
correspondence school does not make good proofreaders, and 
I suspect that none does. But I am sure that the right teacher 
can help the right kind of student to become a good proof- 
reader much quicker than through experience in the printing- 
office. The right teacher- is one who will not confine his 
instruction to the most elementary matters, as the school I 
alluded to does. The right kind of student is one who knows 
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how to set type and desires aid in securing his natural promo- 
tion. The “Standard” dictionary is the best one for proof- 
readers. It has more words than any other, and no more 
blemishes than any other. 


Various Questions.— T. E. L., New York, sends these: 
(1) “One of our reporters in speaking of a firm or a com- 
pany always uses a plural verb, as ‘The Pennsylvania Rail- 
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THE NATION’S WARDS, 


road Company have granted the demands,’ ‘The new firm 
have decided to fight labor unions.’ In referring to a grammar 
I find that it says a collective noun, such as company, firm, 
etc., should carry a plural verb, but I find a number of news- 
papers use the word ‘has’ in both the above sentences in the 
place of ‘have.’ This is an example of a frequent sentence 
used by this reporter: ‘The Dexter Company, shirt manu- 
facturers, have gone out of business.’ Our proofreader changes 
have to has without touching the word manufacturers, which 
makes the sentence look peculiar to me. What is your opinion 
of this matter? (2) Is the comma used properly in the 
sentence, ‘The annual meeting was held in Jersey City, Jan. 
15’? (3) I understand that a sentence should never begin 
with figures unless they are spelled out, but a paper called 
the United States Investor uses this style, which I think looks 
peculiar: ‘Twenty-four out of 36 railroads show decreases.’ 
(4) Is it best to spell tranquillity with one or two I’s; also 
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dulness? (5) Is it proper to use the apostrophe in the sen- 
tence, ‘Brill Bros.’ store is on Broadway’?” Answers.— 
(1) Collective nouns properly have sometimes a plural verb, 
and sometimes a singular. In the first two sentences the verb 
should be singular; in the other, plural, as the plural noun 
used demands it. .(2) The comma is improper, as there is 
no break in the sense. (3) It looks very peculiar. Both 
numbers should be spelled. I personally know of no good 
reason why a sentence should not begin with figures, though, 
except that there is almost universal objection to it. (4) 
Tranquillity is the only correct spelling, and dullness is the 
commonest form of the word. (5) Yes. 


From Over Sea.— J. A. Cooper, London, England, sends a - 
letter that would be interesting in full, but from which we 
must select: “In your October notes you say that single 
quotes outside are wrong, and double quotes outside are right. 
The reason you give is, ‘that a certain practice-is the usual 
custom is the one thing that determines correctness.’ If that 
be the case I presume that in your own practice -you spell 
‘cannot’ (one word). I thought, however, that I remembered 
a note of yours in which you advocated‘ can not’ (two words). 
In another note you say that ‘2d’ and ‘3d’ are better than 
‘and’ and ‘3rd.’ There seems a little confusion in that para- 
graph between English and British. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, which you mention, is printed in Scotland, not in Eng- 
land, which accounts for the use of the abbreviation mentioned. ° 
I could not, of course, say positively that no-English work has 
that abbreviation, but I have not seen it. I should say the rea- 
son why ‘2nd’ and ‘3rd’ are used in England is on account 
of confusion with ‘2d.’ and ‘3d.’ (twopence and threepence).” 
Answer.— Mr. Cooper’s letter contained interesting comments 
on other matters, which are reserved for future consideration. 
In writing the note on quotatiorfs, the fact of difference 
between American and British custom was not taken into 


’ consideration, the question that was answered evidently refer- 


ring only to the American usage of double marks outside. The 
answer meant simply that it is not right to use the same marks 
both outside and inside. Again, the reason given was intro- 
duced by the words “in such cases,” which meant matters of 
the use of merely conventional signs. It seems likely that, with 
attention called to this restriction, that assertion will not be 
held to mean approval of a single word “cannot.” In this 
instance commonest usage ignores grammar and logic, both 
of which prescribe “can not” as two words. As a single 
word it is anomalous, both grammatically ‘and logically. I 
am perfectly willing to leave all persons free to make their 
own choice in such matters, but my own choice is “can not,” 
and “2d” and “3d.” As to these abbreviations, the con- 
fusion mentioned does not seem to be in the note, but in our 
correspondent’s reading of it. What was said was that an 
Englishman said he had never seen these shorter abbrevia- 
tions in a British work, and that the Encyclopedia was 
opened in response to that saying. The intention, at any rate, 
was to show it as a British work, not as English. 





AN INSTRUCTOR OF APPRENTICES. 


I take great pride in being a subscriber to your valuable 
publication, and being instructor of printing at St. Joseph’s 
Industrial School — having eighteen boys under my care —I 
find that by allowing them to have the use of all the back 
numbers they take more interest in their work. All the older 
boys are great readers of THE INLAND Printer, and as I have 
about two hundred back numbers they are constantly reading 
them over, saying they would -want nothing better to utilize 
their spare time. They also anxiously await the forthcoming 
number, wondering what it may contain in the line of good 
things. It is indeed a very handsomely printed and very 
instructive publication, and I offer you my congratulations.— 
John H. Sehl, Clayton, Delaware. 
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Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on 
receipt of manuscript. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 


A PROFANITY MINIMIZER. 


The accompanying illustration shows a method for mini- 
mizing profanity and hard feeling in pressrooms where occa- 
sional attempts are made to run cuts and type (or the former 
only) in two or more colors. 

In offices not equipped with some of the modern and 
expensive devices for registering color cuts, much time is lost 
in making ready cuts of this class mounted in the ordinary 
manner on wood bases. The work of some of the best cut- 
makers in this line would lead one to believe that no system 
whatever is used to secure accurate mounting, and it is often 
the case that cuts will vary as much as a pica. In fact, it isa 
rule, rather than an exception, that a look of disgust over- 
spreads the countenance of the pressman when he pulls a proof 
of the form for the second color. With no other means at 
hand, it becomes necessary to tilt the cuts in the form, a trying 
and tedious operation. Passable register is secured only after 
repeated unlocking and locking of the form. At this point 
in the work it is often found that by the tilting of the cuts, 
type has been thrown out of alignment, and frequently matter 
surrounding the cuts is made loose, causing trouble and vexa- 
tious delays by working up of quads and other low material. 

As will be seen in the illustration, the steel furniture 





LOCK-UP FOR COLOR FORMS. 


provides an independent lock-up for each cut. When once 
straightened and brought to register, each cut is secure and 
there to stay, and any variation in register that may occur in 
one cut does not necessitate the unlocking of the whole form, 
and may be corrected without in any way interfering with 
those already adjusted or with surrounding type matter. 

The printing surface proper in the cuts herewith shown 
occupies only a small portion of the mounting block. Had it 
been necessary to run type matter in second color in close 
proximity to the cuts, the superfluous base could have been 
sawed off. Cuts for second and subsequent colors very seldom 
occupy as much space as the complete prints, but most cut-' 
makers without apparent reason persist in mounting them on 
full-sized bases. 

In the form from which the illustration was made, ordi- 
nary Hempel quoins were used, but by using midget quoins 
or two very thin boxwood quoins, cuts may be brought much 
closer to the surrounding matter. B: ES. 
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LOCK-UP FOR MORTISED CUTS. 


The question of borders or panels has been a perplexing 
one to many a workman in the job-shop or in the ad. alley, 
and as present results are far from ideal, both from an artistic 
standpoint and regarding economy of labor, there is a call for 
new and better material in the border line. It can not be 
denied that many borders are merely rows of “things” sur- 
rounding the printed matter, giving almost no continuous 
effect. Careful rulework is sometimes seen, but it is expensive 
and is practically impossible on daily papers. A scheme to aid 
the ad. man has been patented by E. G. Dougherty, of Elgin, 
Illinois, although it is not yet on the market and its merits are 
yet to stand the test of practical every-day use. Mr. Dougherty 
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DOUGHERTY’S PATENT LOCK-UP. 


proposes to use etchings from pen-and-ink designs or stereo- 
types and electrotypes from original zinc etchings. This means 
that the effectiveness of the border is limited only by the genius 
of the artist, and the duplicates in stereotype and electrotype 
form are surely cheaper than type-metal border. These electro- 
types should be mounted on metal and must be mortised, the 
great problem being how to lock the types in the mortise. The 
illustration shows Mr. Dougherty’s method of accomplishing 
this. C represents the type matter in the two mortises of the 
electrotype. The plugs b do the rest. They are loosely fitted 
in holes in the sides of the panels, and are a nonpareil longer 
than the thickness of the wall. When the form is locked, the 
electrotype is locked into position and the type is locked inside 
the panel. When the quoins are unlocked, matter inside the 
panels is as loose and almost as easily handled as any other 
matter in the form. Advertisements bordered with this device 
are always tied up and can not pi. It is not claimed that this 
device solves all border troubles, but it will aid the ad. man 
if brought out in one, two, three, four, five and six column 
widths, lengths graduated by inches up to full column. 





AN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PRINTERS. 


Printers who are ambitious to fit themselves for high posi- 
tions in the printing trade will now be given an excellent oppor- 
tunity to perfect themselves in another branch. Practical 
instruction will be given pupils of the Inland Printer Technical 
School in stonework and the locking-up of forms for all man- 
ner of folding machines as well as hand folds. The knowledge 
heretofore gained as the result of years of practice in the hard 
school of experience will hereafter be at the command of 
pupils who enter for this course in the Inland Printer Tech- 
nical School. Tuition fees will be made as low as possible 
and interested printers should address The Inland Printer 
Technical School for particulars. 






















TYPOGRAPHICAL EFFECT. 


The following interesting article was contributed by 
Theodore L. De Vinne, to the Independent, New York city: 

“Every writer for print wants to be read, but not every 
one uses wise methods. Too many are like the advertiser 
who wants screaming type, the head of the column and the 
page oftenest read. The reader can not be trusted to give to 
written words proper distinction and emphasis. Plain roman 
and italic types, that have preserved the literature of the world 
for centuries, and that are always preferred by authors who 
have something to say and know how to say it, are put aside 
as insufficiently emphatic. 

“One hundred years ago or a little more, when types of 
display were not in general use, the coveted emphasis was 
produced by a liberal sprinkling of italic and capitals. Every 
noun (and sometimes verbs, participles and adjectives) was 
graced with the larger style of letter. Words of imagined 
significance in the text must be in italic; those of superior 
distinction in small capitals; the names of magnates in dedica- 
tions and writings of like nature in the largest capitals, with 
spaces between the letters. Print so treated was confused 
and irritating to eye and mind. Many years lapsed before 
the author discovered that profuse emphasizing was an insult 
to the reader’s intelligence. It was practically an attempt to 
treat him as a child—to cut up and pepper his literary food 
regardless of his likes or dislikes. Have we entirely outgrown 
the desire for needless distinctions? The Linotype typesetting 
machine has curbed profligacy with italic, but the fencing-off 
of hackneyed phrases is as common as ever with undisciplined 
writers. 

“Types of display, under which name may be grouped all 
bold-faced letters based on the roman model, came in general 
use about the year 1820. Old-fashioned printers denounced 
them as monstrosities, but they were not squelched by scold- 
ing. In commercial printing, and even to some extent in good 
bookwork (as in the index words of dictionaries) they proved 
of real service. Soon followed ornamental types in imitation 
of the letters of lithographers and copperplate printers, and 
they paved the way for type-metal flourishes, curved lines, 
twisted brass rules, panelwork, medieval decoration and other 
eccentricities intended for startling typographical effect. Nor 
did the accepted form of roman letter escape meddling. Will- 
iam Morris, as radical in printing as in politics, thickened its 
structural lines until it was almost as bold as the antique type 
of job printers, who have ever since made use of its clever 
counterfeit as a useful display letter. It did not entirely please 
him; it was not gothic enough. It was to be expected that 
an admirer of the literature of the North over that of old 
Rome would extend that admiration to its gothic mannerisms. 
In this belief he made books after medieval models that sur- 
passed the work of the early printers. His wonderful skill in 
presswork and in other departments of bookmaking was the 
redeeming feature of his uncouth Troy type and eccentricities 
in typesetting. Yet his experiments with type were mischiev- 
ous. It is not probable that the Troy type would have been 
tolerated by the critical reader if it had not been printed under 
his inspection. There are many readers who admire his skill 
and audacity, but the discreet book publisher does not copy 
his styles. 

“Yet there were amateurs who followed in the erroneous 
belief that the great charm of the Kelmscott book was not in 
its intelligent bookmaking, but in its quaint type. From many 
private presses in England and America appeared books in 
other styles of letter and other oddities of composition. They 
did not thrive. One or two attained a moderate success; the 
greater number have been utter failures. The reading world 
is not yet ready to accept a substitute for the roman character. 

“The superficial examination of modern printing in quaint 
types often leads to the belief that its legibility is produced by 
bold and black letters. This is an error. What is more needed 
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is simplicity of form. The-reader resents novelties in shape. 
Equally important is a proper relief of white space about letters. 
Types in a mass are not made more readable by thickening their 
lines and giving them bold and black faces. This experiment, 
tried for centuries by many able printers, has always been 
unsuccessful. The index word in bold type attracts instant 
attention in a dictionary, because it is in strong contrast with 
the relatively gray type that surrounds it; but if an entire 
page or paragraph be set in the bold-faced type, the words 
therein will not be more readable. It may not be so readable as 
a larger size of plain roman type on larger body that occupies 
but little more room on the paper. The lines in each letter and 
of each separate line of types are too close; they have no relief 
of white; the print seems muddy and confused. It is this 





CONTENTMENT. 


Little Eleanor McCray, of Hannibal, Missouri, in a happy pose. 


huddling together of structural lines that makes all words in 
much pinched or condensed type of small size seem obscure. 
The same condensed type on a larger body may not be repel- 
ling, but it is readable only when one notes glints of white 
between the lines. The bolder and more compact the lines in 
a type, when those lines come close to the edge of the body, 
the harder it is to be read. Advertisers who overcrowd the 
space assigned with many lines of bold display, and use leads 
niggardly, to the exclusion of a proper relief of white space, 
nearly destroy the readability they seek. 

“William Morris gives us a contrary teaching. He advises 
the use of thinner spaces between words and the rare use of 
leads between lines. This is good advice for compositions in 
black letter, a character plainly designed to show huddling 
and compression in every letter, but it is not at all applicable 
to roman letter, that is just as plainly designed to show round- 
ness and openness. There should be as much relief of white 
space above and below each letter as there is within the lines 
of that letter. A type with a large face on a small body needs 
leads between lines and wider space between words. This 
preference for openness and clearness in roman type is almost 
universal. Readers want leaded type because it is easy to 
read; publishers order it ‘because the book so treated finds 
readier sale. It is not in the power of any man, however high 
his rating as an artist, to reverse this judgment. Indeed, 
there is high authority for it. Ruskin has wisely said that 
“the eye is not saddened by quantity of white, but it is 
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saddened, and should be greatly offended, by quantity of black.” 
It is to this preference for the white letter, as roman was once 
called, that we may attribute the rejection of black letter as a 
text type. 

Print is most effective when the type selected is in one style 
only, and when distinction or display is made with different 
sizes of that style. In the composition of standard books roman 
type serves us adequately for text, headings and title-pages. 
Display letters (italic and black letter are but occasional excep- 
tions) are positively forbidden as degrading disfigurements. 
The superior beauty and legibility of the roman need no 
explanation. That it is not used more freely by advertisers 
is due largely to their inexperience in ordering combinations 
of incompatible styles, and their mistaken policy in denying 
a free use of leads between lines of display. This at least is 
certain: advertisements are not always made attractive with 
huge types and illustrations. When one advertiser is allowed 
“to get ahead of other fellows” (to use his own phrase) with 
compositions that fairly shriek, others will follow, and the 
advertising pages will become a collection of shabby hand- 
bills, much to the disgust of readers. Yet display-type will 
probably have its run in newspapers, as capitals and italic had 
in books. The time will come when even advertisers will see 
that overdisplay in a medley of mixed types repels more than 
it attracts. . 

“Red ink lines can be used to relieve the monotony of too 
much gray print, but they should not be used to excess. One 
or two lines of red will brighten a page; too many will make 
that page insipid. Rubrication is like pepper and sdlt to food; 
a little is helpful; too much is worse than none at all. In 
all cases the type selected for red ink should have a face bold 
enough to fairly present vivid color. The rubrication of a hair 
line or the initial letter of a small capital letter is always 
ineffective. 

““A cheaper method of relieving the monotony of broad 
expanse of print is in the separation of its different parts, as is 
done in chapters, with broad blanks of white space. When 
the blanks are large, making too much bleakness, decorative 
headbands and tail-pieces may be inserted to advantage. Here 
again caution is needed as to excess. Decorations for the 
purpose may be small and relatively plain, but they must be 
harmonious to produce the intended effect. They will be 
most satisfactory when specially engraved for a series by one 
competent designer. The type borders in most printing-houses 
show no relation to one another in design, and are consequently 
discordant. 

“Newspapers that strive to make print attractive use bor- 
ders about the headings of different articles that sometimes 
span two or more columns. For general use the article head- 
ing inclosed in a border of plain lines, followed by a plain 
initial capital letter that truly lines with mated text types, will 
be found of greatest service. The chief fault of modern typog- 
raphy is overdecoration, and it is shown most offensively in a 
jumble of unrelated ornaments, in places where ornament is 
not needed.” 


TOO MUCH INFLAMMABLE POETRY. 


The city fire inspector of Atlanta, Georgia, has declared the 
desk of Frank L. Stanton, Georgia’s poetic son of “Just from 
Georgia” fame, a menace to the business section of the city on 
account of the fear that the rubbish it contained would aid the 
flames in case of fire. With sorrowing eyes Stanton had his 
desk overturned and the letters and papers which covered it 
to a depth of more than a yard were carted away. 





FINDS IT A GREAT TEACHER. 


For several years I have been a regular reader of your 
valuable magazine. Being in newspaper work I find it a great 
teacher. In it I note the cream of American printing work.— 
Charles Stauffer, Phenix, Arizona. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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LONDON NOTES. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ONDON has been favored with a visit from Mr. W. Brew- 
Say who has been lecturing to printers on the objects 
and work of the New York Master Printers’ Associa- 
tion, and at a crowded meeting of the trade, held in the St. 
Bride Institute, he told what had been done, not only in New 
York but in other parts of the United States, in the matter of 
raising prices and stopping the giving of cut estimates. He 
was very strong on one point, and that was the foolishness 
of the printer in giving the customer the benefit of his fast 
and expensive labor-saving machinery, instead of keeping it 
to himself for the furthering of his own business and interests. 
One slight consolation is that the English printers do not 
stand alone in this matter. Mr. Brewster said “that when 
the Miehle press came into existence in America, printers 
flocked to get it. It cost the printer money, and a lot of it. 
He set to work and sent round to his customers and the trade 
generally informing them that he had the latest up-to-date 
machinery and was fully equipped to do their printing, and 
the price for a certain class of work would be reduced so 
much. He was putting his improvements in by the front 
door and telling his customer to drive up to the back door 
and carry them all away. Printers had told him in this country 
they wished the improved machinery had never come into the 
market; it just drove down the competition and hammered 
the price to vanishing point. And it would do so unless there 
was proper organization to prevent it. The printer said, in 
effect, it was perfectly obvious as a business principle that if 
his profits were diminishing his turn-over must increase.” 

Mr. Brewster’s remarks about the Miehle machine in 
America might also apply here, and to not only the Miehle; 
as the Century, the Huber, the Cottrell, and other fast presses 
have been introduced into England, and the consequence has 
been the same as in the States, prices have been reduced, and 
the printer is making no more profit than he did before he 
put in these expensive machines. 

Even now, in England, there are not enough of these fast 
presses; in the great majority of offices they are still working 
with the old flat-bed Wharfedales, and doing all classes of 
work upon them, and a writer in the Westminster Gazette 
says: “A visit which I have just paid to the machine-room 
of a great London printing-house proves (completely to me) 
that we are suffering not merely from cheap imports, but from 
superior goods,:so that with all the protection in the world 
we can not hope to foist our own inferior article even on our 
colonies. The American machines that I have seen at work 
are fifty years ahead of ours in point of brains; and, although 
they cost twice as much as a machine of English make, we 
buy them readily because they can do the work quicker and 
better —in fact, the test of an import is not mere cheapness, 
but efficiency. My cicerone assured me that the American 
model when made in England would answer to the British 
test of greater substantiality and last at least five years longer 
than the model made in America. Granted. What will be the 
result? In 1903 both machines are turning out at the rate of 
1,500 an hour. In 1913, the American machine may have run 
itself done, while the English-made American model is only 
two-thirds done. But by 1913 the American printer will have 
had a new machine that can run two thousand an hour, so 
that he would gladly throw out the 1,500-an-hour model.” 

Mr. George D. Kelly, the general secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Lithographic Printers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, who recently paid a visit to America, has been express- 
ing his opinion in very flattering terms on the merits of 
American machinery, and especially in regard to the Huber 
rotary lithographic machine and its advantages for rapidly 
turning out work of a high class. Mr. Kelly said he had seen 
a Huber rotary with sixteen pages of close-set type matter 














transferred to a zinc plate, run at the rate of 1,900 an hour, 
and he also saw another running a work illustrated by photo- 
graphic views, which had also been transferred by the photo- 
lithograph process, and the result was extremely satisfactory. 
In connection with its use on rotary lithograph presses, Mr. 
Kelly referred to the new Sear’s Composer, which he said 
was capable of either making matrices from which stereotype 
plates could be cast, or of printing the matter on transfer- 
sheets that may be transferred to zinc plates and worked in 
connection with the Huber or other zincographic machine. 
There is a good deal of anxiety here among printers to know 
a little more about what this much talked of Sears machine 
can actually do, and should the inventor bring it over to Eng- 
land, if his machine is really a practical invention, he should 
meet with much success. The great difficulty with all these 
fast printing machines, however, is to find feeders for them, 
or, as they are called here, layers-on, these men being used 
to the old flat-beds, running at from six hundred to a thousand 
per hour—the latter being considered very fast work — and 
they are quite unable to feed presses when they run at fourteen, 
fifteen, or eighteen hundred, and offices putting in such 
machines have to train their own men, and have great difficulty 
in securing them, the result being that the presses are seldom, 
if ever, worked up to their full capacity. 

American working printers may be interested to know the 
overtime rates that are paid under the rules of the Typo- 
graphical Association in the various provincial towns of the 
United Kingdom. Under the rules agreed to by both masters 
and men these rates are not chargeable until after the ordinary 
working hours of the office for case hands have been worked. 
In Accrington and Ashton the rate is 24 cents per hour; 
Barrow, 22 cents; Belfast, time and a half; Birmingham, job~ 
bing and weekly news, 30 cents, evening news, 34 cents, morning 
news, 42 cents; Blackburn, weekly and evening news, 24 cents; 
Bolton, 30 cents; Bradford, evening news, 26 cents, morning 
news, 32 cents; Bristol, jobbing, 26 cents, evening news, 27 
cents, morning news, 36 cents; Burton, 24 cents; Bury, 26 
cents; Cardiff, evening, weekly news, and jobbing, 24 cents, 
morning news, 30 cents; Carnarvon, weekly news, 20 cents; 
Cork, 36 cents; Derby, weekly news and jobbing, 19 cents, 
evening news, 20 cents, morning news, 24 cents; Doncaster, 
16 cents; Exeter, 14 cents; Guildford, 20 cents; Huddersfield, 
weekly news and jobbing, 18 cents per hour until 10 o’clock, 20 
cents per hour afterward; morning news, 42 cents; Hull, one- 
quarter extra in each case; Ipswich, evening news, 26 cents, 
morning news, 30 cents; Kettering, 20 cents; Leeds, evening 
and weekly news, 26 cents, morning news, 26 cents with addi- 
tional sums varying from 4 cents to 12 cents, as night money; 
Liverpool, weekly news and jobbing, 30 cents, evening and 
morning news, 36 cents; Manchester, jobbing, 22 cents per 
hour first two hours, 26 cents per hour afterward, weekly 
news, 2I cents and 24 cents, evening news, 30 cents, and morn- 
ing news, 27 cents per hour first four hours, 40 cents per hour 
after; Newcastle, evening and weekly news, 30 cents, morn- 
ing news, 36 cents; Northampton, 21 cents; Norwich, even- 
ing news, 20 cents, morning news, 25 cents per hour first three 
hours and 30 cents per hour afterwards; Nottingham, weekly 
and evening news, 24 cents, morning news, 28 cents; Oldham, 
jobbing, weekly and evening news, 30 cents; Plymouth, even- 
ing and weekly news, 18 cents, morning news, 20 cents; Pot- 
teries, evening news, 24 cents, morning news, I cent extra; 
Redhill, 16 cents; Rochdale, 24 cents; Sheffield, in each case 
overtime is to be paid for at time and a quarter for the first 
four hours in any one day and time and a half afterwards; 
Southport, 12 cents per hour extra; Stafford, 24 cents; Stock- 
port, 24 cents, morning news, 28 cents; Sunderland, evening 
news, 1814 cents; Tunbridge Wells, 24 cents; Walsall, 20 
cents; Wigan, 30 cents; Wolverhampton, jobbing, 16 cents, 
evening news, 20 cents; Worcester, 20 cents; York, weekly 
news and jobbing, 20 cents, morning news, 23 cents. 

For the instruction of the young printer there is nothing 
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in Britain to compare with the new Manchester Technical 
School, recently opened. It has no less than sixteen teachers, 
each with his own particular specialty, and the machinery and 
appliances provided for the use of the students is of a modern 
character and plentiful in quantity. The work of the school 
is arranged in the following sections: (1) Pure photog- 
raphy; (2) Applied photography, including photoengraving 
and photomechanical processes; (3) Photographic technology 
(extending over three years); (4) -Typography, including 
composing and machine and presswork; (5) Lithography, 
including drawing, design and printing; (6) Bookbinding. 
As the Manchester school would probably be taken as the 


illite, 


Photo by Hartung, Brownwood, Texas. 








KIOWA SQUAW AND PAPOOSE. 


model for any new institution of the same kind, it may be 
interesting to know how it has been fitted up. In the depart- 
ment set apart for the teaching of processwork there is a 
complete photographic studio, with three darkrooms for gen- 
eral photographic work, by daylight and by artificial light, 


and for the special purposes of photomechanical reproduction: 


processes. The studio contains two cameras, I5 by 12 inches, 
on anti-vibration stands, designed for copying by reflected 
and transmitted light. They are arranged for half-tone repro- 
duction, one of them having a number of additions, designed 
for the specific purpose of demonstrating the principles of 
half-tone screen negativemaking. The cameras have been 
specially constructed, and are on an entirely new model. A 
third camera, 15 by 12 inches, is arranged on a vertical copy- 
ing-stand. Three sets of arc lamps, one set of four, one pair 
of open type and one pair of enclosed type, are arranged on 
overhead traversing gears, by which all the necessary move- 
ments can be obtained. A studio camera and portable cameras 
are provided, as well as other cameras for special purposes. 
For copying plans and tracings there is a Hall cylindrical 
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copying apparatus, fitted with enclosed arc lamp, by means of 
which reproductions up to double-elephant size can be made. 
The three darkrooms are arranged for wet collodion sensitiz- 
ing, wet collodion development, and for dry plate and wet 
collodion emulsion work. Great attention has been paid to 
the lighting of the darkrooms. Special benches and sinks 
with hot and cold water are arranged for the various opera- 
tions relating to negative and print making. Facilities also 
exist for the preparation of gelatin and collodion emulsion. 
A complete optical equipment is provided, with all the neces- 
sary accessories for the testing of photographic lenses. The 
studio is also provided with complete equipment for three- 
color processes, prism and diffraction grating photospectro- 
scopic apparatus, Sir W. Abney’s color patch apparatus, and 
arrangements for the testing of sensitive surfaces and for the 
determination of the speed of shutters. 

The typographic composing-room is furnished in a com- 
plete manner for practical work. There are thirty-six frames 
and cabinets, and an excellent supply of type of standard 
faces, supplied by leading typefounders. The office is furnished 
entirely on the point system. There is also a Linotype machine 
with duplex magazine. 

The machine and press room contains a double-crown “ Cen- 
tury” two-revolution machine, “ Phoenix” and “ Arab” plat- 
ens, an “ Albion,” and a “Success” automatic galley proving 
press, guillotine, and standing press. The whole of the machin- 
ery is driven by electric motors. 

The lithographic and collotype machine room is equipped 
with a combined lithographic and collotype machine, direct 
driven by electric motor; three hand lithographic presses, a 
collotype hand press, a copperplate press, and a “ Reliance” 
hand press for the proving of process blocks. The litho- 
graphic drawing and design studio is supplied with all the 
appliances necessary for various kinds of work. 

The etching and collotype preparation room contains fittings 
of entirely new construction, which have been designed with a 
view to facilitate as much as possible the intricate operations 
of a branch of the printing trade in which speed is a matter of 
high importance from an industrial standpoint. In this room 
there is a complete equipment for the making of line and half- 
tone photoengraved blocks, including three-color work, for 
photolithography and collotype. There is also a block mount- 
ing and finishing room, with router, saw, bevelers, and all 
other tools required in the mounting and finishing of process 
blocks, electrotypes and stereotypes. 

The bindery is equipped with all the necessaries for high- 
class work in forwarding and finishing. 

A very complete syllabus of the work done in the various 
departments has been prepared and instruction is given to 
enable a young man to start his trade in any printing-house 
with advantage. 

Papermaking classes are also held in the institute, and a 
course of about thirty lectures has been arranged dealing with 
the chemical and mechanical processes, the machinery and 
the plant employed in the manufacture of paper. Special atten- 
tion is devoted to coloring and toning, and to the chemical 
and microscopical characteristics of the raw materials, as well 
as to the finished product. 

The lectures also deal with paper-testing. The methods 
employed are explained, and practical demonstrations are 
given showing the various types of testing apparatus provided 
in the laboratories and their application in paper-testing. 

The school is under the care of the Manchester municipal 
authorities, who claim that it is the finest technical institution 
of its kind in the world. . 

London is at last to have a fitting memorial of the great 
poet of “ Paradise Lost.” A citizen of St. Giles who reveres 
his memory, has undertaken to defray the expense of a bronze 
statue, which will be erected in front of the old church of St. 
Giles in Cripplegate. It was in this church that Milton was 
buried, and it is puzzling that no rich citizen in the richest 
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city in the world should, for upward of two centuries, have 
spared a few hundred pounds from his wealth to raise a 
memorial of this immortal poet. One little brass inscription, 
or rather medallion, is fastened upon the house in which he 
was born. Inside the church there is a marble bust over his 
tomb, a century old; but while our public places are studded 
with counterfeit presentments of mediocrities and men of 
genius, there has been no public tribute to commemorate this 
great master in English literature. 
The design of the statue represents 
Milton walking in his garden apostro- 
phizing the Spirit. The head is 
modeled from a clay bust of the poet 
taken in his lifetime, and now in the 
possession of Christ’s College. The 
figure is to be cast in bronze and it 
will stand upon a pedestal having 
bronze bas-reliefs on two sides, the 
subject of one being an incident in 
“ Comus,” and the other representing 
the expulsion as described in “ Para- 
dise Lost.” The donor of the statue 
is Mr. J. J. Baddeley, a well-known 
die sinker and relief stamper, of 
London. 

Very many ways of booming 
periodicals and papers have been 
invented and proprietors have rung 
the changes upon almost every form 
of competition that did not bring 
them within the clutch of the lottery 
acts. The latest scheme for still 
further popularizing the already popular Tit-Bits is the 
hiding of golden sovereigns, and the giving of clues that may 
lead to the discovery of the spot where the treasure is con- 
cealed. The method adopted is to run a serial story, full of 
strong situations, in which hidden treasure figures, and during 
the course of the tale the reader has to find out from the 
movements and conversation of the characters, assisted by 
scraps of torn papers, or blurred impressions on blotting pads, 
the spot where the hide has been made. One fortunate gen- 
tleman, a resident of Leicester, by following the clues in one 
of Tit-Bits stories found five hundred golden sovereigns buried 
on a roadside near Hitchin, and recently a certain London 
journalist, assisted by his son, fished £100 out of a pond in a 
secluded part of Epping Forest. Another £100 has been found 
in Glasgow, and still another near Manchester. The result 
of the scheme is that the sale of the paper is going up by 
leaps and bounds, and people are asking each other where the 
next money is likely to be hidden. 

One line of goods might well pay bringing over here, and 
that is American-boxed and manufactured stationery, as, judg- 
ing from the superior appearance of the few samples we have 
seen, there is nothing like them for style and finish in this 
country. 





MILTON. 





SUPERIORITY CONCEDED BY ALL. 


The printing-office has received three volumes of INLAND 
PRINTERS. That makes twenty-six volumes of this most valu- 
able work in our library. Every printer in the country con- 
cedes THE INLAND PRINTER to be authority on matters per- 
taining to the “art preservative.” Our Companion, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





A SLIGHT DIFFICULTY. 

“ How is your school of journalism doing?” 

“Well, it is a little slow. We have no trouble in getting 
people who are willing to be teachers. The trouble is to find 
anybody who doesn’t think he knows all about how a news- 
paper ought to be run.” —Exchange. 
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BERLIN NOTES. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
FFICIAL statistics prove that the business depression 
prevailing in Germany for nearly three years is now 
modifying and that business prospects are once again 
brightening. [Electrical companies have formed a gigantic 
trust in order to enlarge dividends and moderate selling 
expenses; the export trade is growing and business all around 
is improving. 

Printers who have deferred the installation of perfected 
machinery prove their confidence in the steadiness of pros- 
perous times by a growing demand for two-revolution presses, 
heavy platen presses, feeding devices, etc., and there is little 
doubt that American machines, noted for their excellent work- 
manship and superior material, have a good chance just now, 
before the threatening new German customs’ tariff comes into 
force. As it is, the present tariff, which imposes the low duty 
of 75 cents per 100 kilos (2 cwt.) on iron, and $1.50 per 100 
kilos on steel machine parts, will probably remain in force until 
December, 1904, by which time the negotiations for new recip- 
rocating treaties are expected to be ratified. Of course, sur- 
prises can not be foreseen, and it is well to push matters, 
for the coming tariff, as adopted by the late Reichstag, is sure 
to come into effect, and with it a sudden jump of duty is 
inevitable, some portions of the tariff having been fixed ad 
valorem. 

We have a number of American machines in Germany 
already, but not many. Undoubtedly Germany offers a large 
field in spite of her comparatively small area, for at least 
one-half of the eight thousand odd printeries within her 
boundaries are large or middle sized and well off financially; 
about forty-five thousand journeymen printers are employed 
in Germany, a number nearly equal to the membership of the 
International Typographical Union. The wages paid over here 
do not compare with the American scales; the typefounders 
at Leipsic are just now striking for $6.75 and fifty-one hours’ 
work. But then, living expenses are far lower here, and 
journeymen earning $7.50 in Germany are just as content with 
their lot as their American brethren making $21 and more; 
for it must not be overlooked that German workmen take it 
easy with their work and are allowed their “ friihstiick” and 
“vesper” meals at 9 A.M. and 4 P.M., each lasting at least 
fifteen minutes; and would feel offended if their quiet smoke 
and friendly chat were forbidden. They work well, to be sure, 
but not so energetically as American printers. 

Selling new and comparatively costly machines in Germany 
and Austria is a hard task if a working machine can not be 
inspected within convenient reach. Continuous advertising 
helps, but as this is usually left to the agents, advertising is 
neglected or poorly done. THe INLAND PRINTER is very highly 
thought of in Germany, but it is naturally appreciated only by 
the small minority of German printers acquainted with English; 
to all the rest it is like a book with seven seals so far as the 
reading matter and the ads. are concerned. Besides, monthly 
journals are not favorites over here; even weeklies do not meet 
the printers’ demand for news of the trade, and it is very likely 
that the Buchdrucker-Woche, in Berlin, the youngest and most 
enterprising of our trades papers, proved a success mainly on 
account of its semi-weekly publication. It commands quite a 
large circulation (some eleven thousand, I believe) and has 
attracted more advertising patronage already than is customary 
in Germany. 

This is mentioned merely to give an idea of what must be 
done by American machine builders seeking the German and 
neighboring trade; for it should be noted that the German 
printing trade in all cases sets the pace for Austrians, Hun- 
garians, the Swiss, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and last but 
not least, the Russian craft. 

American firms contemplating an attack upon the con- 
tinental market have to face the business methods prevailing 
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here. To buy machinery for cash is quite the exception, 
and usually commands a discount sometimes reaching twenty- 
five per cent. The custom is to sell machines costing more 
than, say, $500 on the instalment plan; one-third cash upon 
erection, the balance in negotiable papers running three and 
six months. Machines costing more than, say, $1,000 (4,200 
marks) generally command twelve months’ credit, with quar- 
terly instalments, while it is by no means unusual for machines 
costing $2,000 to be paid with two and even three years’ credit 
—all on the instalment plan. This will show that it requires 
considerable capital to handle more expensive machinery here; 
but at the same time it should be noted that this instalment 
plan is without any risk to the seller, since the contract for 
such transactions is generally drawn in such a way as to secure 
the right of possession to the seller till the last instalment, plus 
interest, has been paid. Prior to the enactment of our new 
civil code (which went into force January, 1900) the law pre- 
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vailing even allowed the seller to seize any machine or other 
chattel sold on the instalment plan if the purchaser was in 
arrears even with the last instalment, thus taking both the 
machine and all the instalments already paid in; but our new 
civil code prescribes that the seller who seizes and withdraws the 
machine or chattel sold, by reason of the purchaser not having 
met his liabilities toward the seller, is bound to refund the 
money actually paid him, less interest and less an amount 
covering the depreciation of the goods in question. No doubt 
this law is fair to both parties and encourages people who 
would otherwise be averse to making important investments. 
Americans doing business here will find no trouble in getting 
satisfaction in case they should happen to strike a hard cus- 
tomer. Besides we have in Berlin several American attorneys 
who are prepared to look after the interest of American clients ; 
in fact, they are doing a brisk business already in connection 
with the large colony thriving here. 

It is easy to find suitable agents for anything new and prac- 
tical in the printing and allied lines, but, as before said, most 
of them are averse to spending money in effective advertising, 
and consequently are slow in creating business. Experience 
shows that when Americans themselves have initiated matters, 
things assume a promising look quickly. 

The proper time to invade the field is before the new cus- 
toms tariff goes into effect, and any firm desirous of further 
advice in the matter may be accommodated through THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S Berlin correspondent. 





A GOLD MINE. 

I am always pleased to get hold of each issue of THE 
INLAND, as I consider it of great interest to all in the printing 
industry, and a gold mine of useful hints and ideas to practical 
printers— A. E. Briggs, Leeds, England. 





A PROFOUND SECRET. 


Editor — How did you find out so much about the proceed- 
ings of that woman’s club? 
Reporter — It was a secret meeting they held. — Judge. 











Contributions to this department are requested from sub- 
scribers, at home and abroad. Appropriate photographs and 
drawings, with descriptive matter, are also solicited. Address, 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


SOUTI{£ AFRICA. 


The importations of stationery and books into Cape Colony 
during the first quarter of the present year were valued at 
$1,180,000, against $785,000 during the same period of 1902. 
In the course of the same three months, the Transvaal imported 
$390,000 worth of books, stationery and printed matter, against 
only $100,000 worth in the corresponding period of 1902; and 
Natal $300,000 worth, as compared with $220,000 worth during 
January-March, 1902. 

An industrial exhibition to be opened at Cape Town, South 
Africa, November, 1904, and which will continue until January, 
1905, will afford manufacturers an opportunity of introducing 
their goods in South Africa. The exhibition will be the first 
held in Cape Town for many years. Application for space 
should be addressed to the general manager, Palmerston House, 
Old Broad street, London, E. C., or 93 St. George’s street, Cape 
Town. 

GERMANY AND JAPAN THE GREATEST BOOK NATIONS. 

It is a surprising fact that last year Germany printed the 
greatest number of books, Japan came second, and the United 
States sixth on the list. The total number of books printed in 
Germany was 26,906; in Japan, 21,255, and the United States, 
7,833. 

In proportion to population, America corhes tenth in regard 
to the number of books published. Even Russia prints more 
books to each million of its population than the United States. 
Italy publishes nearly four times as many books per million of 
its people as America does. 

One reason for this bad showing may be that Americans get 
their knowledge from newspapers, as 22,000 newspapers and 
periodicals are now being printed in the United States — nearly 
as many as in all the other countries of the world put together. 


RUSSIAN IMPORT OF PAPER INCREASING, 


The demand for high-class foreign paper is on the increase 
at St. Petersburg, and our consul states that British products 
of this class could be successfully introduced. Germany suc- 
ceeds in supplying printing-offices, which are the chief consum- 
ers of paper of a superior kind, with the comparatively inferior 
produce of her paper mills. British manufacturers should make 
similar efforts in this country for placing their productions on 
the local market. 

INDIA. 

Recent statistics published by the government of India show 
that in the ten years ending 1901-1902 the number of registered 
presses increased thirty-three per cent, totaling, according to 
the latest returns, 2,193. The number of newspapers in I9oI- 
1902 was 708, an increase of eighteen per cent, while periodicals 
increased by no less than sixty-five per cent, numbering 575 in 
1901-1902. In that year 1,312 books were published in English 
or some other European language, an increase of seventy per 
cent; but publications of this class are still largely exceeded 
by books in native languages, of which more than seven thoti- 
sand were issued from the press in 1901-1902. Far more books 
were issued in Bengal than in any other province, though in 
the matter of newspapers and periodicals Bengal comes a long 
way behind Bombay and also the united provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. It is noteworthy that only 384 volumes of fiction 
were published in 1901, while there were nearly two thousand 
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which dealt with religion, nearly thirteen hundred books of 
poetry (including dramas), and more than a thousand relating 
to language. As might be expected, newspapers, books and 
periodicals were all printed in a great variety of languages. 
Considering printed books only, and leaving out of account 
bilingual, trilingual, and polyglot publications, the returns show 
that Bengal, English, and Urdu were each responsible for 
upward of a thousand volumes; while more than a hundred 
volumes were published in each of nine other languages, and 
altogether books appeared in forty-four languages. 


PAPER-MAKING MACHINERY IN ENGLAND. 


Some seven hundred people are employed in the production 
of paper-making machinery in Edinburgh. Like so many of the 
other trades, it presents another variant of foreign competition, 
and one against which it is impossible to frame regulations. 
Still, it is a gratifying fact that in new markets such as China 
and Japan it is holding its own and even scoring over its com- 
petitors through the excellency and durability of the plant, 
this invariably insuring further orders wherever it is tried. 
At one time machines were sent to Russia, Italy, Spain, and 
even Greece, but this trade has now been cut out by the Ger- 
mans, who have invariably given twelve months’ credit to their 
customers. This is an enormous advantage to concerns with 
little capital, inasmuch as it practically enables them to earn 
part of the money before they pay it. On the other hand, 
British dealers ask one-third on placing the order and the other 
two-thirds when the goods are shipped. The German method 
of doing business is certainly risky, and it is a moot point how 
far the financial crisis in that country last year was intensified 
by this system. I have found very little complaint as to foreign 
competition in the British market. The Germans send a highly 
finished glazing calender —that is a machine to put a gloss 
on good paper — but they charge from ten to fifteen per cent 
more for it than the Britons do, although it does not do the 
work any better than its plainer rival. The effect is, however, 
to stimulate home makers to turn out a more ornamental arti- 
cle. Up to the present only two paper-making machines have 
been introduced from America. It is alleged that they are not 
fulfilling expectations, and that there is little likelihood of 
serious competition from this quarter. But even this was 
enough to prompt one very able member of the trade to lean 
toward protection and to emphasize the remote danger of an 
invasion of American paper-making machinery.— London Daily 
Chronicle. 

CUBAN TARIFF LAW. 

By the Cuban law newspaper proprietors are permitted to 
import, free of duty, white news in rolls in sufficient quantities 
to supply the needs of their own establishments. Each person 
so importing paper must declare under oath that the paper so 
imported is exclusively for his own use. The same law further 
provides that there shall be free importation of wood pulp when 
it is intended to be used in the manufacture of paper. 


AMERICAN DUTIES ON PRINTING. 

The heavy import duties in America placed upon all printed 
matter is a subject which peculiarly affects the English theatri- 
cal manager, who, after spending say (with a firm such as 
Messrs. Allen & Sons, of Belfast) several thousand pounds in 
a plant of printing for his venture, finds that he can not take 
a sheet of this printing into America without paying on it a 
duty equal to 75 per cent of its original’cost, so that he is 
compelled to have set up for him in America an entirely new 
plant of posters. On the other hand, the American manager 
can come over to this country with the latest Yankee success, 
and bring with him all the printing he requires without costing 
him a penny.— The Bill Poster. 





FINEST TRADE PAPER. 


I think Tue INLAND Printer is the finest trade paper in the 
world.— Thomas P. Diggs, New Haven, Missouri. 
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NE clerk ther was of Oxenford so, 


That unto logik hadde longe 1-go. 
As lene was his hors as is a rake, 
For he was not fat, I undertake; 
But lokede holwe, and therto soberly. 
Ful thredbare was his overeste courtepy, 
For he hadde geten him yit no benefice, 
Ne was so worldly for to have office. 
For him was levere have at his beddes heede 
‘Twenty bookes, clad in blak or reede, 
Of Anistotle and his philosophie, 
Then robes riche, or fithele, or gay sawtnie. 
But al be that he was a philosophre, 
Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofte; 
But al that he mighte of his frendes hente, 
On bookes and on lernyng he it spente, 
And busily gan for the soules preye 
Of hem that yaf him wherwith to scoleye, 
Of studie took he most cure and most heede. 
Not 00 word spak he more than was neede, 
And that was seid in forme and reverence 
And schort and quyk, ful of high sentence. 
Sownynge in moral vertu was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 


18 Point 10A $1.65 18a $1.35 $3.00 


ROPER preparation of the 
manuscript is one of the first 
important steps in making a 
book. A clearly or legibly 
written MS., especially if by some 
unknown author, will often appeal 
to the publisher when he probably 
would pass over the same matter in 
a scarcely legible form. 

In wnting, it is preferable to use 
a medium size of paper, such as a 
quarto (copybook size) for two very 
important reasons. If any additions 
or alterations have to be made on 
any one page, there is less matter to 
re-copy than if the paper be either 
folio or foolscap. The latter is too 
high at the top or commencement 
of each page for writing to be done 
without effort or strain: a not to be 
despised consideration when many 
thousand words have to be penned 
at perhaps the very shortest notice 
when speed is certainly one of the 
most desirable considerations. 

14 Point 12A $1.45 24a $1.30 $2.75 












piven! the pedes of learning your 

peed will OY than equal what is 

possible with the pen, and with the 
pusinn anaes om speed will be greatly 
increased. The result is so good.that it can 
always be treated as a first proof, causing 
a substantial saving to the author. There 
is another great advantage in typewnting 
in that by placing a sheet of thin paper 
and the ordinary black carbon paper over 
the one to be peare y a duplicate can 
be obtained as good as the one which will 
be sent to the printer. By this means any 
anxiety about the MS. being lost _, in 


transmission or by fire, as occurred in the 


6 Point 20A $0.90 40a $0.85 
$1.75 


















; | [" ISTORIC instance of Carlyle’s 


“French Revolution,” is thus 
removed, and the cost is saved 
of postal registration and the insurance 
which is advisable with most valuable 
matter. And to the young author all 
his writing is valuable previous to its 
submission to the publisher! It may 
be mentioned here that although it be 
typewritten it is paid for at manuscript 
rates. In London there are three rates 
paid for type-setting: where the copy 
is in print, and an absolute fac-simile 
is to be made; where the copy is in 
print, but is to be set in different type, 
measure or width; where the copy is 
wholly or partly written. 


8 Point 18A $1.00 36a $1.00 
$2.00 


48 Point 4A $4.00 6a $2.75 $6.75 


Cheltenham 





60 Point 3A $4.85 4a $3.15 $8.00 


American 








72 Point 3A $6.40 4a $4.10 $10.50 


Leading 






























SE paper with ruled lines, as 
it is better for regulanty and 


for estimating the number of 
words used. Each leaf will 
be separate, and not in folded sheets 
as many writers insist. 

One other suggestion is as follows 
at this time: If the author wishes to 
make, for his own convenience, one 
rough draft of his manuscript, he will 
adopt a paper with lines wide apart, 
or, if he has a closely ruled paper, he 
should wnite on alternate lines. This 
allows of space for interpolations and 
amendations. 

The writing must of course be on 
one side only, for it is very necessary 
in bookwork that each compositor’s 
portion or “take” should finish at the 
end of a paragraph, and if the paper 
be written on both sides the scissors 
cannot be used by the overseer who 
allots the portions of copy. 

12 Point 15A $1.25 30a $1.25 $2.50 


LANK margin of one inch 
from the left-hand edge of 
the paper must always be 
left. It provides room for 

small alterations, and also for the 
remarks or for instructions to the 
pminter or publisher. : 

Each leaf should be distinctly 
paged in consecutive order from 
the first to the last, for on the MS. 
arriving in the printer's room it is 
all distributed in sections here or 
there, and unless numbered, very 
much unnecessary trouble results 
to everyone concerned. 

It is, however, advisable that 
all manuscript should be written 
on the typewniter. The leading 
publishers will not even consider 
work until it is in this form. 


11 Point 15A $1.15 30a $1.10 $2.25 





OST frequently the MS. can 
be sent to a typewniter to be 
copied; but now that really 

good machines can be purchased at 
nominal prices, it is very much nicer 
in every way for the author to learn 
to operate one, and thus do away 
with the pen entirely in all the work 
intended for the printer. 

Those authors who have used a 
typewriter for some years assert that 
it is no exageration to say that, with 
ordinary attention, at the end of the 
first month, a great saving of time is 
manifested in their progress. 


10 Point 16A $1.10 32a $1.05 $2.15 





24 Point 7A $1.90 12a $1.60 $3.50 


UNIQUE. Legible 








30 Point 6A $2.50 9a$1.75 $4.25 


Clean SHARP 








36 Point 5A $2.60 8a $1.90 $4.50 


Display and BODY Types 
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SHOWING THE TWENTY-FOUR POINT 
NEW CHELTENHAM OLDSTYLE SERIES 
MADE ON “AMERICAN POINT LINE” BY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


gee | 11S face is the result of many years of 
PJ GtmONS| experiment. ‘I'he designs were finished 
MS 0)| carly, but have been altered again and 
ONS kate again. The Cheltenham face 1s unique 
A'S ee 4|| in that it is extremely thin, legible and 
RRNA, re $130 compact. F ully twenty per cent more 
matter can be set In a given space than with any body 
letter now in use. By thus compacting the words, the 
white spaces between are intensified, giving them much 
more prominence as words. 

@ The human eye sees only the upper half of a line of 
type. The lower half may be cut away, and the line 
can be read easily. ‘The Cheltenham Oldstyle face also 
takes this principle into account. 

@ In reading matter there are many more letters with 
ascending stems (b df h1) than with descending stems 
(j pq). Therefore, the last-named letters have shorter 
Stems, and those with ascending stems are so designed 
that these stems are longer. A tured ‘‘d”’ does not 
match a “‘p.”’ By this arrangement the upper half of a 
line of Cheltenham is “‘lighted’” with white space. 


American Type Founders Company's 24 Point Cheltenham Oldstyle 
































Cast on the Lining System. 
Made in 13 useful sizes. 





SCOTCH ROMAN. 


24 Point, 5 A, $1.75; 8a, $1.50; Font, $3.25 


Italic 18 point and smaller, ready 
larger sizes under way. 


THIN SPACE CASES are Money Savers $5.15 


Playing Real Golf 68 EXCITEMENT 


36 Point, 4 A, $2.80; 6a, $2.20; Font, $5.00 


HOME SPUN Scotch Plaids 9 


6 Point, 22 A, $1.00; 44a, $1.00; Font, $2.00 

SPECIMEN SHEET MAILED UPON REQUEST 

Scotch Roman is one of the handsomest faces 
ever cut. It possesses certain qualities that make 
it superior in legibility and beauty, line for line 
and page for page to very many of the faces cast. 
There is a strength about it, a virility, a square 
shouldered and upright tenseness and terseness 
very pleasing to the eye. 


8 Point, 18 A, $1.00; 36a, $1.00; Font, $2.00 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS FACE 

The letters are somewhat closely fitted 
yet they are read singly and in groups with 
utmost ease. Due regard was also given 
to thickness of serif, and being thickened 
the type will wear well. 


10 Point, 16 A, $1.10; 36a, $1.15; Font, $2.25 
FIGURES ON UNIFORM BODIES 

It is a fairly lean letter though at 
first glance it appears otherwise. For 
these and ideal other reasons it is an 
face for book and job work. 


14 Point, 9 A, $1.15; 20a, $1.35; Font, $2.50 
DESIGNS FOR BUSY MEN 
The samples of job composition 
in specimen sheets show Scotch 
Roman is a most desirable letter. 


11 Point, 15 A, $1.10; 32 a, $1.15; Font, $2.25 
WE CAN FURNISH YOUR PRINT SHOP 
Leave the antique ‘methods and carry the most 
stylish type. “Good printing makes a lasting 
impression on your business associates and is 
always an investment that brings good results. 


12 Point, 12 A, $1.10; 30a, $1.30; Font, $2.40 
OUR TYPE IS KEPT IN STOCK 
This foundry has been manufacturing 
type continuously for a hundred years 
and our reputation is being maintained 
by studying the needs of our patrons. 


18 Point, 8 A, $1.50; 14a, $1.50; Font, $3.00 


A LEGIBLE FIGURE 


For Calendars and where 
prices are made a feature. 


PRICE, 75c. 


48 Point, 3 A, $3.90; 5a, $2.85; Font, $6.75 


Caledonia 8 SOLDIER 


60 Point, 3 A, $5.20; 4a, $3.40; Font, $8.60 


STEEP Hillside 


72 Point, 3 A, $7.30; 4a, $4.70; Font, $12.00 


Floods 5 MINE 


A. D. FARMER & SON TYPE FDG. CO., NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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WESTERN cities are becoming interested in Typothete work. 
Peoria, Illinois, and Dubuque, Iowa, are agitating the estab- 
lishing of local Typothetes. 

ToLepo has not settled a scale between the Typothete and 
the pressfeeders, but both sides are working toward a harmo- 
nious agreement by arbitration. 

INDIVIDUAL memberships in the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica have been applied for by The Statesman Printing and 
Publishing Company, of Marshall, Michigan, and J. W. Franks 
& Sons, of Peoria, Illinois. 

Tue Master Printers’ Association at Munich has decided 
that the names of those firms who accept work at rates below 
the recognized tariff shall be posted at the association’s head- 
quarters, and all the members are expected to sever their rela- 
tions with such firms. 

At the recent election of officers of the Master Printers’ 
Association of Chicago, the following were selected for the 
ensuing term: President, William F. Hall; vice-president, 
Willis J. Wells; recording’ secretary, O. A. Koss; treasurer, 
T. E. Donnelley; secretary, E. F. Hamm; executive commit- 
tee, C. O. Owen, Charles D. Rogers, W. C. Hollister. 

BinpERY Women’s Union, No. 30, of Chicago, has with- 
drawn the wage scale it presented to the employers. This 
scale called for an increase in pay ranging from twenty-five to 
seventy-five per cent. The union has indicated a willingness 
to accept an increase of ten per cent over current wages. Rep- 
resentatives of the union and a committee from the Chicago 
Typothetz are still conferring. 

Jos-oFFICE proprietors and newspaper publishers of Gales- 
burg, Illinois, were confronted with a demand late in Novem- 
ber for an advance in wages and a straight eight-hour day, 
made by the Galesburg Typographical Union. The employers 
got together and succeeded in defeating the eight-hour demand, 
and hope to close an agreement giving the union an advance 
of $1 a week in wages, the agreement to run from January 1, 
1904, to January I, 1905. If the compact is signed, the average 
wage will be $16 a week. 

FoLLowInc the organization of a Typothetz in Washington, 
D. C., came the organization of a Board of Trade. E. B. Still- 
ings has been appointed manager, and he was introduced to 
the managers of the boards of other cities at a meeting of man- 
agers held in Philadelphia, November 27. A change of man- 
agers has taken place in Boston, F. P. Fairfield retiring and 
Joseph Hayes succeeding him. The Printers’ Board of Trade 
idea is spreading to other cities, Detroit being the latest city 
to agitate the question of forming a board. 

SECRETARY FREEGARD, of the United Typothete of America, 
attended the annual meeting of the Washington (D. C.) 
Typothetze, December 10, and addressed the members on the 
demand of the Washington Typographical Union for an eight- 
hour day. The result was that the demand was emphatically 
turned down by the Typothetz, except as it may be decided 
upon by the national organizations of the employing printers 
and the labor organizations. All the old officers of the Typoth- 
ete were reélected and extension-work committees appointed. 

PrEsIDENT Hicoins, of the International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union, was in Chicago the week of 
December 7-14. An outgrowth of the strike of the Franklin 
Union of pressfeeders in Chicago was the installing in that 
city of a union of feeders affiliated with the International Press- 
men, which will permit feeders from other cities to obtain 
work in Chicago free of the prohibitory restrictions imposed 
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by the nearly disrupted Franklin Union. President Higgins’ 
presence in St. Paul was asked for, in the hope that he might 
be able to settle the wage dispute that is on there between the 
pressmen and feeders and the St. Paul Typothetz. 

MANAGING a Printers’ Board of Trade in a city as large as 
Chicago is no easy task. Tact, discretion, good judgment and 
a thorough knowledge of the printing business must be dis- 
played by the man in charge, if he secures the desired results. 
E. F. Hamm, the Secretary of the Chicago Master Printers’ 
Association, which is the Board of Trade of the Western 
metropolis, is a combination of all of these necessary elements, 








E. F. 


HAMM, 


Secretary Chicago Master Printers’ Association. 


a fact which is proved by the harmony which prevails in his 
organization. Mr. Hamm began his printing career some thir- 
teen years ago, starting in as salesman in the stationery depart- 
ment of the F. W. Roberts Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. After 
six months of service in the stationery department, he was 
transferred to the printing department as city salesman in 
charge of outside business. Rapid promotion and splendid 
results in each position brought Mr. Hamm to the attention oi 
other concerns, and his services were in demand. He went 
from the Roberts Company to the Britton Printing Company, 
also of Cleveland, where he was first the superintendent and 
then secretary and manager for six years. His next business 
connection was with the A. C. Rogers Company, of Cleveland, 
filling the position of president and treasurer and remaining at 
the head of that concern for three years. Disposing of his 
business interests in Cleveland, Mr. Hamm went with the 
W. B. Conkey Company, at Hammond, Indiana, where for a 
year he was superintendent of the manufacturing department 
of the business. In the spring of 1903, the Chicago Master 
Printers’ Association sought the right kind of man to manage 
its affairs. Mr. Hamm was chosen for the place, and none cf 
the members has any reason to regret the selection. 

Cortes of the decision of the Conciliation Board in relation 
to a dispute of the Western Australian Machine Printers’ and 
Stereotypers’ Union and the Masters’ Union have reached this 
country. Among other things the arbitrators decide that forty- 
eight hours shall constitute a week’s work and that the mini- 
mum rate of pay for all journeymen shall be £3 per week. 
Clause 6 of the decision reads: “ No employer to discriminate 

















against union men, and union and non-union men to work in 


harmony.” Employing printers of the United States wish that 
this clause of the Australian decision could be made effective 
in this country. 

Tue Buffalo Typothete and the Feeders’ Union of that 
city have got together and closed a wage compact which pro- 
vides a scale of $10 a week for men or boy feeders and $6.50 a 
week for girl feeders. This scale runs until 1907, and the feature 
about it is the differential for girl feeders. This differential 
establishes a precedent which will be of advantage to the Chi- 
cago Typothete if it ever enters into a wage agreement with 
a feeders’ union, for it is the determination of the Chicago 
Typothetz offices now employing girls to retain them on a 
wage basis which establishes a differential between them and 
boys or men feeders, to compensate for the cost per press of 
wash-up, putting up lifts, and other work about presses which 
the girls are not asked to do. 


As THE old year ends and the new year begins many wage 
agreements between Typothetes and printing trades unions 
have terminated, and new wage agreements have been signed 
and made effective. Mention was made in the December issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER of the demands made on the employ- 
ers of St. Paul by the printing trades unions of that city. Set- 
tlements have been made there with some of the unions and 
with others there is still a controversy as to what is a fair 
rate of wages to fix upon. An agreement has been closed with 
the Typographical Union for two years on a fifty-four-hour 
week basis, with a scale of $18 a week. The Binders’ Union 
has also signed a two years’ scale, providing for a fifty-four- 
hour week, on the following wage basis: Rulers, forwarders 
and finishers, first class, $18; second class, $16. Paper-cutters, 
first class, $18; second class, $15. Apprentices, one to four 
journeymen, or fraction thereof. No agreement could be 
reached on a scale for pressmen, and the matter has gone to 
arbitration. The feeders have adopted a scale, which is in the 
hands of the International Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union’s Executive Board for approval. The Bindery 
Girls’ Union has made a request for a conference to fix a wage 
scale, and the Lithographers’ Union is still to be heard from. 
St. Paul is not out of the woods on wage scales, but it thinks 
it can catch a glimpse of a clear bit of land ahead. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paul’s sister city, has been doing some 
scalemaking of its own. The Minneapolis Typographical 
Union has signed a two-year fifty-four-hour contract which 
provides for a minimum wage of $18 a week. The Book- 
binders’ Union has closed a two-year fifty-four-hour agree- 
ment, which provides for wages ranging from $13.50 to $18.90 
a week for the various branches. The binders were on strike 
for a week before an agreement was reached. The Bindery 
Girls’ Union has signed an agreement (similar as to terms and 
hours with the Bookbinders’ Union agreement) which stipu- 
lates a stated wage for the various branches of their work. 
As is the case in St. Paul, the Minneapolis Typothete and the 
Pressmen’s and Feeders’ Unions will arbitrate a scale. 


PHILADELPHIA has settled on a feeders’ scale, but not until 
the whole matter had gone to arbitration. An unusual fea- 
ture of the arbitration of this scale was the fact that Alfred D. 
Calvert, president of the Philadelphia Typographical Union, 
was chosen by both parties as the neutral arbiter, and his find- 
ing was accepted at once by both parties to the contention. 
E. Lawrence Fell and T. S. Dando acted for the Philadelphia 
Typothete on the arbitration board, and Thomas Kelley and 
Joseph J. McGarry represented Philadelphia Printing Press 
Assistants’ and Job Pressmen’s Union, No. 11. The agree- 
ment is to continue in force until May 31, 1905, with a further 
provision that “it is mutually agreed that the terms of this 
agreement shall continue in force for a further period of two 
years, from May 31, 1905, unless either party hereto shall, 
before March 1, 1905, notify the other party in writing of its 
intention to terminate the same.” Following are the wages 
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fixed by this agreement: Cylinder pressfeeders, $10 per week; 
perfecting presses, $11.50; helpers (automatic feeder) on one 
or- two machines, $11.50. Job pressmen, running one platen 
press, $10 per week; two or more, $12. 


THE Chicago Typothete is arranging for the banner Frank- 
lin Day banquet in its history. Franklin’s birthday falls on 
Sunday, and the banquet will be given the evening of Satur- 
day, January 16. The committee which will have charge of the 
affair is composed of Thomas E. Donnelley, Toby Rubovits 
and Charles D. Rogers. It is proposed to make the banquet a 
“Western” function. Large employing printers of Peoria, 
Rockford, Freeport, Elgin, Joliet, Galesburg and other Illinois 
cities; Battle Creek, Lansing, Grand Rapids and other Michi- 
gan cities; Madison, Milwaukee and other Wisconsin cities ; 
South Bend, Fort Wayne, Logansport and other Indiana cities, 
and from the larger cities in lowa, will be invited to come to 
Chicago, January 16, and be the guests of the Chicago Typoth- 
ete for a day and evening, and participate in the banquet at 
night. If the plans now being matured are carried out, the 
Franklin Day banquet of 1904 will be the biggest printers’ feast 
ever given. 

SECRETARY FREEGARD has also mailed to each Typothetze 
copies of a form of agreement or contract with labor unions, 
with the request that the various Typothetze adhere to the 
form as closely as possible, so that a measure of uniformity 
may be obtained in Typothete contracts. With these blank 
contracts Secretary Freegard mailed copies of “ The Declara- 
tion of Policy of the United Typothete of America,” which is 
as follows: 

The purpose of this declaration of policy is to explain to its members 
the precise position of the United Typothete of America upon the several 
questions treated; and it is made, not with the view of antagonizing the 
cause of labor, but for the purpose of protecting and safeguarding the 
interests of the membership of the United Typothete of America. 

I. The United Typothete of America maintains the right of every 
firm comprised within its membership to conduct an “ open” office, 
employing whomsoever such firm may choose, with due regard to existing 
contracts. 

II. The United Typothete of America maintains the right of its 
members to employ whomsoever they see fit in the management of their 
respective offices. 

III. The United Typothete maintains the right of every firm com- 
prised within its membership to sell to or to purchase from whomsoever 
they may see fit, without prejudice. It being understood the laws of 
demand and supply and of credit alone should govern transactions of 
buying and selling. 

IV. The United Typothete of America aims to secure uniform action 
of its members and of the local Typothete upon subjects of common 
interest, and invites united and uniform action to resist any unwarranted 
or unjustifiable encroachments of labor organizations upon the rights of 
employers. The United Typothete of America, therefore, requests that 
when a demand is made by a labor union upon a local Typothete such 
local body should communicate with the National Secretary before 
conference is had in regard thereto. 

V. The United Typothete of America is opposed to any further 
reduction of the working time to less than fifty-four hours per week for 
day work. The local Typothete are urged not to enter into any contract 
whatsoever except upon the lines laid down in the sample contracts 
prepared by the U. T. A., and all contracts should, before execution, 
be submitted to the national organization for approval. 

VI. The United Typothete of America is opposed to any agreement 
between local Typothete, or individual members thereof, and employes’ 
unions for the control of trade or membership. 

VII. The United Typothete of America deprecates the use of the 
union label, and requests local Typothete to urge upon their membership 
to refuse the use of said union label. — 


“ 


THAT an effort is sometimes made to establish a “ stint” 
in the printing-offices of Great Britain is proved by the follow- 
ing, taken from the last “ Members’ Circular” of the Feder- 
ation of Master Printers and Allied Trades of Great Britain 
and Ireland: “Sir Joseph Causton & Sons, Ltd., printers, 
were sued at Lambeth County Court by James Inglis, a platen 
machine hand, to recover one week’s wages in lieu of notice. 
For the defense a fellow workman named Slater swore that, 
soon after entering the firm’s employment, plaintiff told him 
he must take a certain time to do certain work. When witness 
protested, and said he could and would do more, Inglis accused 
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him of ‘ratting’ and ‘cringing’ to the foreman. Some three 
weeks afterward, while the foreman was out of the room, 
plaintiff came to him and said he would have to stop doing so 
much work. The witness replied that he would please himself 
as to that. A dispute ensued, and while it was going on the 
foreman entered and asked what was the matter, and inquired 
if Inglis was interfering with witness’s work. The witness 
replied in the affirmative. The foreman, on being made aware 
of what had occurred, summarily dismissed the plaintiff. Sub- 
sequently, on Inglis’s complaint, witness attended before a 
committee of his trade-union society. The plaintiff there made 
charges against him for ‘ratting.’ The society took no action 
in the matter. In reply to Judge Emden, Slater said, so far 
as he was aware, there were no rules in his trade-union society 
against doing too much work. Judge Emden said he was glad 
to hear that, and entered judgment for defendants, with costs.” 


DEVELOPMENTS that were sensational and of great interest 
to employing printers and trade-unionists came thick and fast 
in the strike of the Franklin Union of pressfeeders of Chicago 
during the past month. There was the shooting and killing of 
Emil Reichow, a Franklin Union picket, by Charles Lang, a 
member of the Pressmen’s Union, who claims he shot in self- 
defense, fearing a murderous assault by Reichow. Then there 
was the fine of $1,000 imposed on Franklin Union by Judge 
Holdom under his injunction which was issued on behalf of 
the Chicago Typothete, and which was intended to restrain 
Franklin Union from picketing Typothetz offices and to restrain 
the union members from interfering with the employes who 
were hired to replace the striking pressfeeders. Convictions 
and fines under the injunction were numerous, John Mucher 
being given a third jail sentence of thirty days, which the 
union’s attorney appealed, and fines of $25 each were imposed 
on A. Lopith and Ed Tohill, two pickets. The Lopith and 
Tohill fines were paid, an admission on the part of the union 
that the penalty was deserved. But the most important devel- 
opment of all was the fining of the union as a corporation for 
violation of the injunction. Franklin Union is an incorporated 
body, and hence was within easy reach of the law. Judge 
Holdom’s decision is without precedent, establishing a new 
principle in law, that the incorporated union —the entity, the 
inanimate body —is amenable for the acts of its officers and 
members. Its effect is minimized by reason of the fact that 
few unions are incorporated, as it applies to incorporated bodies 
only. It is believed that on appeal the courts of review will 
uphold the decision, and thus establish at least an analogy 
that will be valuable in attacks of a similar character on unin- 
corporated unions which ignore law and order in strike 
troubles. In fighting these cases through the courts, the Chi- 
cago Typothetze has rendered a splendid service to all employ- 
ers. In rendering his decision, Judge Holdom said: 

From affidavits in evidence it appears that more than fifty people, 
sirice the inception of the difficulties set forth in the bill, have been 
assaulted, intimidated, called opprobrious epithets and threatened with 
harm simply because they worked in a place voluntarily vacated by mem- 
bers of Franklin Union, No. 4, all the alleged aggressors, with the 
exception of John Mucher, being members of the union, and John 
Mucher, condemned twice for assault and unlawful picketing in com- 
pany with members of the union, has been defended by the lawyer for 
the union. 

There has been no discrimination between the sexes. Women have 
been assaulted and terrorized and followed to their homes and their 
families intimidated. Murder has even resulted from the unlawful acts 
of the union and its striking members. 

While the union disclaims all knowledge of picketing, interference, 
threats, assaults, or other overt acts by its members or officers, yet from 
the foregoing it abundantly appears that they prepared for possible con- 
ditions which immediately materialized in industrial warfare on the 
part of the union and its members against the employes of the complain- 


ants. 

Bearing in mind that the charge in this bill is that .of conspiracy, 
and that the acts enjoined were those used in the furtherance of such 
conspiracy, it would seem from the evidential facts that the actions of 
the union at the meeting of September 27, in the establishing of strike 
headquarters in Custom House place, the payment of strike benefits at 
the strike headquarters by the union treasurer with the union money, 


and the fact that no discrimination was made against the members of 
the union known to be guilty of acts in themseives criminal, establish 
the union as a co-conspirator with its offending members. 

FRANKLIN W. Heatu, who has just succeeded M. L. Gris- 
wold as manager of the New York Printers’ Board of Trade, 
is no tyro at the printing game. The “art preservative” has 
been his bread and butter from the day that he first began the 
task of hewing a way for himself. Mr. Heath’s initial connec- 
tion with printing and publishing was as a newspaper-carrier 
boy. These and other duties took up his time until 1883, when 
he went to New York city to engage in active newspaper work. 
He remained in the nation’s metropolis from 1883 to 1890, 
when he moved to Buffalo to engage in business with his 
brother-in-law, Charles H. Webster, where for a number of 





FRANKLIN W. HEATH, 
Manager New York Printers’ Board of Trade. 


years they published the Buffalo Review and did a general 
job printing business. Mr. Heath established the Inland Type 
Foundry’s Buffalo Branch in 1900. In 1901, he went to the 
Matthews-Northrup works, where he filled the position of 
assistant secretary until he resigned in November last to take 
up the work of manager of the New York Printers’ Board of 
Trade. Mr. Heath has always been active in Typothete work. 
He was for five years secretary of the Buffalo Typothete, and 
at the annual election of that organization, held a few months 
ago, he was chosen president. The New York Printers’ Board 
of Trade has commodious quarters at 320 Broadway, and Mr. 
Heath has taken hold of his new duties with an intelligent and 
energetic understanding of the work he is expected to perform. 

From the office of Secretary Freegard of the United Typoth- 
ete of America there have been sent out during the past month 
copies of the “ Report of the Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, through its chairman, William Green, to the United 
Typothete of America.” This report was read at the Atlantic 
City convention and opposes the passage by Congress of the 
Ketcham bill, which proposes to create a sub-class of mailable 
matter of the second class, which shall embrace all periodical 
publications published as frequently as four times a year, but 
eliminates from that sub-class all daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly 
and weekly publications, and imposes on the sub-class thus 
created a postage rate of 4 cents per pound or fraction thereof. 
Closing this report, Chairman Green uses the following words, 
which show that the Ketcham bill, if it becomes a law, will 
strike a blow at every man engaged in the job-printing busi- 
ness: “I don’t want any one of you for a moment to think 
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that that law would affect only the printers now printing 
periodicals. It would affect every business man in the country. 
lf that law were passed and put in force, it would kill off 
more than half the periodicals in the country; it would kill 
off, as an indirect result of that, a tremendous amount of cata- 
logue and kindred work, and it would leave a horde of printers 
with empty shops, chasing for each other’s work like a pack 
of hungry wolves. Get that into your minds and do not forget 
it for a minute, and when you return home see that each one 
of you does his little best to prevent this iniquitous proposed 
bill from becoming a law.” 

THE right of an employing printer — or any other employer 
—to enter into a “closed shop” agreement which obligates 
him to discharge his non-union employes was the basis of a 
temporary injunction issued from the court of Judge Marceau, 
of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, in Brooklyn, 
December 11. The injunction was directed against the United 
States Printing Company, an Ohio corporation and a member 
of the Cincinnati Typothete. It restrains the defendant from 
discharging more than two hundred employes of its Brooklyn 
plant who are not members of Electrotypers’ Union, No. 1, and 
Stereotypers’, Union, No. 1, of New York city. William Kis- 
sam, foreman, and the two hundred electrotypers and stereo- 
typers in the employ of the company, were the applicants for 
the injunction, and they allege conspiracy on the part of the 
United States Printing Company and the officers of the unions 
to deprive them of the means of obtaining a livelihood. Judge 
Marceau said the case was the first of the kind in the Supreme 
Court. In his opinion he says: 


It appearing to my satisfaction that the defendant, the United States 
Printing Company, made an agreement with the defendant unions to dis- 
charge from its emplcy the plaintiffs and all other workmen in its 
employment who did not join the labor unions mentioned in the com- 
plaint; that it threatens to discharge them accordingly; that such action 
is illegal and the plaintiffs are entitled to the relief demanded in the 
complaint: 

It is ordered that the defendant show cause why a permanent 
injunction should not issue, restraining the defendant printing company 
until a hearing in determination of this action, from discharging the 
plaintiffs or any other of its workmen on account of their failure to join 
any of the labor unions mentioned in the complaint and from carrying 
out the provisions of the contracts with the Electrotypers’ Union, No. 1, 
and the Stereotypers’ Union, No. 1. 


The outcome of this case will be watched with interest, as it 
involves the legality of “closed shop” agreements, a question 
which is now agitating employers’ organizations everywhere. 


To THOSE who are actively engaged in Typothetz work, the 
following is a refreshing relief from the too-prevalent criticisms 
that are applied to the organizations that are doing each year 
more and more good for the employing printers of the country: 
Edwin Freegard, Secretary: St. Paut, Dec. 4, 1903. 

Dear S1r,— The matter of increased assessment was duly brought 
before our Typothete and referred to a committee to make the assess- 
ment and collect the amount. We are nearly through an adjustment of 
labor rates involving quite an advance. The next important question is, 
can we do anything toward advancing prices? 

I am free to confess that in our dealings this year with the unions, 
the United Typothete has been used to good effect, in that no agreement 
can be entered into without the full sanction of the United Typothete, 
and we have offset all demands for less number of hours, to be settled 
only by the national organizations. I have revised my opinion about 
the utility of the paid secretary from the result of our conferences. 
But the Typothete generally are only held by a rope of sand. I only 
hope the United Typothete may eventually give them some solidity. 

Yours truly, D. RAMALEY. 





THE BEST MAGAZINE. 
We think THe INLAND PRINTER the best magazine devoted 
to the interests of the craft and “can’t do without it.”—C. B. 
‘Unger, Eaton Herald, Eaton, Ohio. 





ANOTHER PRINTERS’ HOME. 


The Typographical Union of Copenhagen, Denmark, has 
built a home for aged members. 
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BY CHARLES F. DITZEL. 


Printers are cordially invited to contribute specimens of 
their advertising to this department, particularly such speci- 
mens or plans as they have found to be profitable, with such 
reports of the results attained as may be of interest to the 
trade. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Tue December blotter of the Kellner Printing Company, 
Waco, Texas, is a good piece of composition and is attractive 
enough to bring results. 

A NUMBER of small mailing cards of various shapes have 
been received from Graves, Nance & Co., Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. They bear some good arguments and, as reminders, are 
first-class mailing cards. 

“ SOMETHING TO BE THANKFUL For” is the title of a little 
Thanksgiving brochure which was sent out by the Gimlin 
Press, Chicago, printed on a Strathmore deckle-edge. It makes 
a most artistic proposition. 

THE Catholic News, New York, sends out its yearly calen- 
dar. A genuine Anemone Coronaria (Lily of the Field), gath- 
ered in the fields about Jerusalem, mounted on this calendar, 
is a unique idea and makes the calendar very attractive. 

“Since that Corday & Gross Shop Doin’ So Much Fine 
Printin’ Them Was’e Baskits Doan’ Need Much Emptin!” 
So says a little printed card, bearing a good illustration of a 
colored porter with an empty waste-basket. It is a good piece 
of printers’ advertising. 

Tue Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio, doer of things in ink on 
paper, and in the habit of doing everything it gets out as well 
as it knows how, puts the finishing touches to its packages by 
making a tag almost as attractive as the printing on the inside. 
This is a new departure, and a good one. Why not get a little 
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advertising value from the tag on your package? All tags 
look alike, but if you make yours different it will be noticed, 
and hence its advertising value. The Pirsch tag is printed on 
green bristol in black and gold. A small reproduction is shown 
herewith. 

“THE Arrow” is a booklet published every month in the 
interests of good tin roofs by N. & G. Taylor Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. It is an excellent house. organ, filled 
with much good advertising stuff. The text and general 
make-up are interesting throughout. 

Roserts’ Cover White Ink is well advertised by means of 
an attractive blotter. The illustration is good and the general 
appearance striking. A proof with the blotter, showing the 
Cover White printed on dark stock, is well done and a most 
excellent example of this style of work. 

“ A Fatt REMINDER” from the Durango (Colo.) Democrat, 
is a unique piece of advertising. The caption and the name of 
the firm are printed directly over a dried leaf in red ink. This 
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is held by the stem of the leaf to a card, being bent through 
two holes punched in the top of the card. 

CAMPBELL PRINTERS, Chicago, send out a four-page folder, 
printed on wrapping-paper, the kind they use to wrap pack- 
ages in. The composition is well done. Enough margin has 
been left to make the printing look very attractive. It is inex- 
pensive, yet businesslike and thoroughly artistic in every 
respect. 

Tue Barta Press sends out its usual monthly reminder and, 
like those that have preceded it, it is as good as the best. No 
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FROM THE BARTA PRESS, BOSTON. 


pains have been spared to make this one first-class. The illus- 
trations are very attractive and the entire layout is thoroughly 
dignified. 

Turee blotters from the Stewart-Simmons Press are stroig 
and effective. The trade-mark has been made very conspicu- 
The general arrangement of each blotter is good. A 
mailing card from the same house is not as attractive as it 
might be, coming from a printer. It bears one of those dash- 
ing pictures made in a hurry and printed in a hurry. It is not 
a piece of advertising that will be kept by the man who gets it, 


ous. 
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hence its advertising value is partly lost. Let’s give it another 
trial and next time produce something a little more artistic 
from a printer’s standpoint. 


A series of four mailing cards from F. S. Webster Com- 
pany, Chicago, advertising the Webster Pencil Sharpener, 
embody in their make-up a good idea poorly executed. If the 
illustrations had been carefully executed and the card attrac- 
tively printed, the proposition would be first-class in every 
particular. 

Two BookLets from Graves, Nance & Co., Los Angeles, 
California — one, “ Advice on Advertising”; the other, “ Noth- 
ing Succeeds Like System” —are both little talks that bring 
business. They are the kind you can’t get away from. Good 
presswork, good paper, good composition, coupled with weighty 
arguments, make these books good advertising. 


Gipss & VAN VLECK, Fulton street, New York, send out a 
booklet made up of some specimens of beautiful printing 
turned out by this firm. The work is well illustrated, the deco- 
rative designs are most attractive, the composition high-class 
and the text is business from first to last. The front and back 
covers are beautifully designed and well printed. It is one of 
those specimens of printing you do not like to part with. 


SELpom do better advertising pages come to this depart- 
ment for review than those from David Adler & Sons Clothing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The pages are trade-paper 
inserts and are as thoroughly artistic and businesslike as the 
printer and the artist can make them. They are beautifully 
balanced and the colors are harmonious. They are from the 
press of the Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, Milwaukee, and 
certainly show the printing excellence maintained by this house. 


R. L. Pork Printinc Company, Detroit, Michigan, says on 
the cover of a little four-page folder: “ We give our customers 
as much as we possibly can for their money.” It is questionable 
whether the line is a good one. Quality is always better than 
quantity. When you convey the idea to a man that you will 
give him as much as you can for his money, it makes a cheap 
impression. The argument on the inside is good, but it needs 
a better title. 


“THe Wuy” is a book, very liberal in size, from Corday & 
Gross, Cleveland, Ohio. The cover is most attractive. The 
text throughout the book is carefully printed and tells why 
Cleveland manufacturers should let Cleveland printers do 
their printing. Were the decorative borders on each page in 
one color throughout, it would make a more dignified and 
harmonious booklet. The borders are well designed and the 
book is a good specimen of the printer’s art. 


“THE Democrat Way” is a little monthly bulletin adver- 
tising the many good things the Arkansas Democrat, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, has to offer in the way of printing, binding 
and stationery. The title-page says: “A Pertinent Tale with 
Some Pointed Suggestions on the Road to Wealth—.” Then 
follows this argument, which speaks for itself: 

It is within the experience of every business man how easy it is to 
get into the rut of doing things the same way over and over and over 
again, telling things the same way, presenting the same facts in the same 
stereotyped forms until the reader knows without reading just what you 
have to say—and the result is that your printed matter fails of its 
first purpose even; that is, the attraction of attention. 

It is only through the production of first-class printed matter that the 
printer of to-day can hope to keep pace with .the times, and it is as 
much to his interest as to the customer that the finished product sliould 
bear the stamp of intelligence from every view-point. 

The sound of your own voice and the sight of your own advertise- 
ing are pardonable things to enthuse about. We all can not cultivate 
and improve our own voices in order to make others enthuse and pay 
to hear us; hut we can improve and cultivate our own advertising, and 
others do pay to see it and enthuse about it. 


The book is a good business proposition. 
THE insert from Z. T. Briggs & Co., Atchison, Kansas, is 


very much crowded. If trying to sell your goods without send- 
ing out a catalogue, the insert is good advertising. In other 
































words, if prospective customers will buy without asking for a 
catalogue, the pages are all right, but if these pages do not 
make immediate sales, it would be better to insert one or two 
strong pages and the other two pages type matter. As they 
stand now, they could hardly be called advertising pages. They 
are, no doubt, leaves from their catalogue. A good, strong, 
forcible ad., telling in a few short sentences why your products 
are desirable, will interest the probable customer and, no doubt, 
correspondence will follow. Instead of trying in your pages 
to tell him everything, leave something for him to learn after 
he has written to you. Good advertising is like a good painting 
—jit is as much what you leave out as what you put in that 
makes either good. 





TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN 
AMERICA. 
BY WILLIAM KE. LOY, 
NO. XXXIL— EDWARD PELOUZE. 

O the present generation of printers the Pelouze Type 
ei Foundry is only a tradition, yet the past generation was 
thoroughly familiar with the name and the product of 
the foundry, particularly the printers of the South, and of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. Edward Pelouze, the first of the 
name to engage in typefounding, was one of the old line, made 
famous by such men as Dalton, Conner, 
and Bruce. . He represented the era of 
change from hand-cast to machine-cast 
type, and was an active participant in 
all the changes of fifty to sixty years 
ago. Edward Pelouze was born in 
West Windsor, Connecticut, March 22, 
1799, of French parents, his father, who 
was an officer in the French army, was 
imprisoned at the time of the French 
Revolution, but made his escape to 

America. 

In the year 1801 the parents moved 
to Charlestown, New Hampshire, where 
the boy grew up and received his education. In his boyhood 
days he developed a decided mechanical bent, and in 1818, 
finding life in the country too slow for an active young 
man, he went to Boston, where he entered the only type- 
foundry in that city at the time, recently opened by Bedling- 
ton & Ewer, and known as the Boston Typefoundry. Here 
he had ample opportunity to develop his mechanical genius, 
and he was fortunate in having as an associate Michael Dalton, 
a young man of about his own age. The bond of friendship 
between these two young men was further strengthened later 
when Dalton married a sister of Edward Pelouze. He learned 
typemaking in all its branches, as was the custom in those days, 
but became especially skilful in moldmaking and matrix-fitting. 
He also learned punch-cutting, and was one of the few cutters 
at that time. 

Shortly after coming to Boston Edward Pelouze married 
and continued to reside there until 1829, when he went to 
New York and was employed in White’s foundry as punch- 
cutter and matrix-fitter. He did not remain long with this 
foundry, and in June, 1830, we find him embarking in business 
on his own account in the old Sun building, on the corner of 
Fulton and Nassau streets. While there his three sons, Edward, 
William, and Henry, took their first lessons in typefounding, 
each starting as a breaker-boy and working up through the 
various branches as they grew older. In 1840, like many others 
of that day, he caught the gold fever, and selling out his busi- 
ness he started for California. Also like many others who 





EDWARD PELOUZE. 


made the pilgrimage to that fabled land of golden opportunities 
he did not meet with the success he expected, and in the fall 
of 1850 he returned to New York, taking a position in the 
foundry of James Conner, then located at the corner of Nassau 
and Ann streets. 


He remained there about three years, when 
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he returned to Boston, and with John K. Rogers and David 
Watson purchased the Boston Typefoundry, the style of the 
firm being John K. Rogers & Co. His health failing, in 1864 
he sold his interests in Boston and went to Camden, New 
Jersey, where he resided with his daughter until his death, 
which occurred June 4, 1876. 

The life of Edward Pelouze was too active to allow him to 
remain idle, and much of his time in his later years was spent 
with his brother, Lewis, in Philadelphia, where he continued 
to assist by his advice and experience in the foundry of the 
latter. During the many years he was connected with type- 
founding he made numerous inventions and added largely to 
the improvements of the tools of his trade. He was the 
inventor of a typecasting machine which was used for some 
time until superseded by the more perfect one of David Bruce, 
Jr., which was so long in use and continues as the only prac- 
tical machine for hand casting. He is also given credit for the 
invention of the electrotyped matrix, which permitted a rapid 
duplication of type faces. As a moldmaker he had no superior 
in his day, and but few equals. While not ranking high as a 
punch-cutter, he produced several faces which were extensively 
used. Belonging to a period in the development of type- 
founding when many rapid changes were taking place, he had 
an opportunity of observing and aiding in the wonderful 
advances. He was contemporary with Bruce, White, Conner, 
Hagar, Smith and Cortelyou, and shared with them the honors 
attached to typefounding. 

(To be continued.) 





SETTLED BY ARBITRATION. 


The arbitration board in the Seattle and Spokane” (Wash- 
ington) disputes over the advance in scale enforced by the 
typographical union, made its decision at a joint conference 
held October 29. The Spokane scale was fixed as follows: 
Day work — seven hours, $4; seven and a half hours, $4.25; 
eight hours, $4.50; eight and a half hours, $4.80. Night work 
—seven hours, $4.40; seven and a half hours, $4.70; eight 
hours, $5; eight and a half hours, $5.30. The scale applies to 
all composing-room employes. A three years’ contract was 
signed. 

The following scale was fixed for Seattle: Day work — 
seven hours, $4; seven and a half hours, $4.25; eight hours, 
$4.50. Night work—seven hours, $4.50; seven and a half 
hours, $4.75; eight hours, $5. Overtime, 80 and go cents per 
hour, respectively, for day and night work. Foremen and 
assistant foremen, $4.50 for day work and $5 for night work. 
A contract for one year was signed by both parties to the 
settlement. 





UNIONS SHOULD ENCOURAGE SCHOOLS. 


At the last convention of the International Typographical 
Union it was-resolved “that the International Typographical 
Union considers it good policy for local unions to provide 
opportunity for their members to learn the operations of type- 
setting machines by the union’s purchase or rental thereof, cr 
by such other arrangement as is compatible with union policy.” 
We believe it good policy for every union to encourage the 
learning by its members of machine composition, that employers 
may have no excuse for seeking non-union labor, which they 
are often disposed to do on very slight provocation.— The 
Unionist, New York city. 





KEEPS HIM UP-TO-DATE. 


I expect to take THr‘INLAND PRINTER as long as I am 
connected with the printing business, as it certainly serves to 
defer the relegation of a “back-number” to the dust at the 
rear end of the procession— FE. M. Brumback, Silver City, 
New Mexico. 
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PS 


GEORGE H. TAYLOR. 


George H. Taylor, for many years head of the Chicago 
paper house of George H. Taylor & Co., died suddenly at Pass 
Christian, Mississippi, at the age of fifty-three years. The 
deceased was largely interested in several business enterprises 
at Pass Christian, of which place he had been a resident for 
the past seven years. 

Mr. Taylor had been sojourning in the South and had been 
under a physician’s care for some time. He was actively 











GEORGE H. TAYLOR, 


engaged in business up to the time of his demise. He was 
widely known in the printing and paper trades, being the son 
of Newton W. Taylor, a prominent paper manufacturer of 
Cleveland, Ohio, from which city he came to Chicago early 
in the seventies as a representative of the Cleveland Paper 
Company. He organized the firm of George H. Taylor & Co. 
later, and built the Taylor building, 140-142 Monroe street, 
Chicago, which building was the birthplace and first home of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Loyal to his friends and generous to his employes, his 
untimely death is mourned by a wide circle of acquaintances. 





AN INSTRUCTIVE EXAMPLE. 


The well-known Baltimore printing and lithographing firm 
of Friedenwald & Co. was visited by fire on Sunday, December 
6, and its plant damaged to the extent of $50,000, which is fully 
covered by insurance. The office is non-union, and through 
the firm the public became acquainted with a rather unusual 
incident of the fire. The story, with illuminating comment, is 


told in this editorial, captioned “Graceful Act of a Labor 
Union,” from the Baltimore News: 

“The spirit manifested by the Typographical Union of 
Baltimore in connection with the fire at the Friedenwald Com- 
pany’s building is one worthy of warm commendation. The 
fire occurred on Sunday, and on Monday the manager of the 
company received the following letter: 

Dear Sir,—Very sorry, indeed, to hear of the loss by fire of the 
Friedenwald Company. According to all reports, this fire occurred at a 
most inopportune time, owing to the large amount of work which your 
firm has on hand. As you no doubt will make every effort to immedi- 
ately resume operations, I take the liberty of offering the assistance of 
Baltimore Typographical Union to you in your distress. You may likely 
wish to sublet a portion of your work at this time, and, as there is a 
scarcity of printers in the city, some of your work may be given to 
offices employing members of our union, and it may be necessary for 
some of your present employes to work on these jobs. In this case I 
desire to assure you that every assistance will be given you to further 
your efforts in this respect, and the rules of the union will be stretched 
sufficiently to allow your employes working in union shops; or, if need 
be, they can be made members of the union. Of course, no such action 
will be taken without your sanction. 

Again expressing regret at your loss and great inconvenience, I am, 

Yours respectfully, W. J. Hanarin, 

President Baltimore Typographical Union. 
“This from a labor union to a non-union concern is an act of 
broad-mindedness and right human feeling which will be appre- 
ciated by every one who reads of it. If anything at all 
approaching this spirit prevailed in union circles everywhere, 
we should never hear of such outrageous antics as those that 
have been recorded in connection with the stopping of funer- 
als, the preposterous exactions of the plasterers at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis, etc. There is a smack of the golden rule 
about this, but the most ‘ hardheaded’ indifference to its teach- 
ing would, we are sure, be infinitely more ‘ unpractical’ than 
such right-minded and right-hearted conduct as was here dis- 
played by the typographical union. 

“ At last accounts, the Friedenwald Company had taken 
advantage of President Hanafin’s offer and is going ahead «with 
its work, some of it being done in union offices.” 





THE WORLD’S PRINTING AND STATISTICS. 


UCH of the wearing work accomplished in the world 
M is dedicated to the gathering, weighing, comparing and 
authenticating of statistics,” says A. Growoll, editor of 

the Publishers’ Weekly in the “Book Number” of the Jnde- 
pendent. After pointing out that in this hustling age the men 
who “ do things ” in shaping the world’s progress are dependent 
upon others for facts, figures and accurate deductions upon 
which to base the plans, inventions and even fortunes at which 
the world wonders, Mr. Growoll asks what becomes of the 
statistics which are collected at the cost of so much physical 
and mental force. Part of the answer is that “first and fore- 
most they are put into print in books, newspapers or magazines 
and thus become an integral part of the literary production 
of the world, for statistics to-day are not merely rows of 
figures, but mines of information, from which are drawn much 
of the mental light and moral purpose of humanity.” Though 
the fruits of the intellectual and material progress of the world 
are preserved through printed matter, “world statistics of 
publishing that have been tried and not found wanting are as 
yet not available.” Current thought and estimate on the sub- 
ject are of the vaguest, and while several agencies, including 
Mr. Growoll’s excellent publication, have attempted to shed 
light on the interesting subject, all admit it to be impossible 
to compile accurate world statistics. Not only are the sta- 
tisticians confronted by a large output of ephemeral publica- 
tions of which some countries make a record and others do 
not, but there is no international standard of classification, 
and, therefore, no accepted method of determining unsettled 
questions as to the meaning of edition, new edition and new 
issue. Notwithstanding defects, which loom large in the eye 
of the expert, there remains much in these statistics that will 
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prove interesting to the general reader, and especially if he be 
interested in the art preservative of arts. 

Again quoting Mr. Growoll, “The following table shows 
the yearly output as it has been compiled for the larger coun- 
tries. Where blanks take the place of figures the information 
gained was not in any sense trustworthy: 


News- 

Books papers 
and and peri- 
Year. pamphlets. Year. odicals. 
GORGES eo kee aeccee cee he amess 1902 26,906 1902 8,049 
NOUMIEY ceudaxcceecsuncagcruemacess 1899 21,255 1899 978 
1 EY oR Ee eT ee 1895 17,895 1900 1,000 
EMME oso ceecnevnedereunoneeass 1902 12,199 1901 6,681 
| NE Are See errr tere eo 1900 9,975 1900 2,757 
Wee SIGNED. io cheese nies casa ms 1902 7,833 1900 21,000 
MIRNA MG see cc coset ews cunedss 1891 7,700 1899 1,000 
RE RR cee wc ne anes Cueenes 1902 7,381 1902 4,943 
POORISO-TIRGGGED: (oio.6o 5 cciecces coccaee 1899 5,000 1901 2,958 
I igs cae oes beck be ciotas oaeaee 1901 2,837 1898 980 
MOMMI Soucnn ecennenteceswe cues 1901 2,688 1899 956 
RCI oso. cine Secet vticewannoseslna 1901 1,739 1901 320 
MMII here canton wow as aux cen ene 1900 1,683 1896 350 
OURENIOD 2 ccc cececnscnroseke ce 1900 1,500 1902 1,005 
WEEE occccicakaco classe eeunoe 1901 1,249 1896 230 
Sean and: Postugal . ... <0... 1897 1,200 1900 1,430 
IRE a ae recs nc cos cadmas 1890 940 1892 300 
Argentine Republic ............... 1886 716 1886 716 
TRONWENY Foc cilew ene enc ce deren scarn a4 1901 540 1900 450 
CaN ods fn crce dad sosdeeaawes 1893 449 1893 900 
Clee coon tn eco caer cree eenes 1891 385 1896 310 
ee ere ee rere rrr 1898 160 1903 120 
WRGM occu over cheederewkeweeues 1899 146 ume wawn 
PEC CIO oa ia nie 5 Sale ol bee hae eee 1892 190 
REINS Fig ils Sac c tg aadacoenee <ea 1903 1,000 
LO Ee er eee ra rT mee 1902 300 
MRR Soi ac cciarg ve cncnasndsekud aes 1897 89 
Mee ain tc Narginla oR a oe ale ee ee es 1902 28 
OURO ance ctae ecnbccneenus eh. oe 1894 38 
TD ote rcnne & Saba mtr anein ods 1901 203 
MEO Seite senses Raucci a ade viernes 1895 131 
MICO Sooke caress ceancnnnodececm oes 1892 307 
ROM ares, ooaare seared a emaseien eee 1eaa 1892 12 
AS eta tis ora tea ae iasoex OR 1897 78 
SEI Waclvann ccs ccchocdersenec nes 1893 24 
132,376 58,794 


“Paul Otlet, the secretary of the Brussels International 
Bibliographic Institute, estimates the number of printed books 
since the invention of printing to January, 1900, at 12,163,000 
separate works, and the number of periodicals at between 
15,000,000 and_ 18,000,000. 

“Peygnot and Otlet have estimated the number of books 
to 1898. For the following years Otlet adopts 200,000 as a 
yearly average. This seems rather high, and the figures of 
the table, which would make 150,000 per year a good average, 
seem more reliable. This would give tle following schedule: 


Se Ee EM EE ee Py Leer ee 42,000 
eo Ee rem rr Cry ree ree 575,000 
pS CEE Ee RETO CT CORE CT Ce 1,225,000 
MEE Ie cra, losis enna y MANERA ROR ETER RCO OS 1,839,000 
fi | RIOR EAE CME CEO re Ci ey 6,500,000 
GES PERM os cece cece ecu cadhnnnne Fees caeoms 1,782,000 
BOG os cat ont ngnnnaeencencdadaces wee aas 150,000 
pO SR Rm Pa Gorey rine (aS Peer ghee ieee ere 150,000 
BOGOR aztec en Vatecnen angen ect oeed ka cannes 150,000 
to Ee POA ae nr en mre merry 150,000 
DOGG 0 iene Scr cawe rouse Raa ite oc Maeda mewe te 150,000 

12,713,000 


“To the year 1904, therefore, upward of 12% million of 
separate works have appeared in the world, which figures, 
however, include new editions and translations. 

“Otlet also estimates that since the introduction of printing 
the following percentage of different classifications of subject 
matter has held good: 


Ree St BOOS 53 5c Rech eu the dean meceeees 25.42 
AMR 5 a5 ke one 86 wad wed ee Sie nes Kok TRSRAWeeRs 20.46 
GME CCIGNCE piace sicasico tine caease. cnc onde ntmra oe 12.18 
DORON, CI iia a's Chirtoecn cen ehocskenceee ree 11.44 


Theology, Religion, Speculation 
Miscellaneous and Bibliography ................... 9 
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Philology and Languages: ¢ «<<. cscs cccccsdcceseccs 4.08 
INMEGGUN SION a oo 5c ccc ds caceicces cveacedecccuvas 3-44 
ANG acetic cainedesesneeensdendawes sae ca wteendess 2.62 
DMAIOGODS 5555.02 da ws ace acwedawsnccesawenadeses 1.36 


“As detailed statistics are only available for single coun- 
tries, this must also be looked upon as an approximate estimate. 
In point of number of output, Germany and German Austria 
collectively yearly lead the world. Then follow France, Italy, 
England, the United States and the Netherlands. In speaking 
of classification and comparative mental value of publications, 
Russia and the Oriental countries are not taken into present 
consideration. 

“In creative works England leads the world, having by 
far the largest output of novels, romances and works of pure 
imagination. In Germany educational works, theological works 
and-books for the young predominate. The largest number 
ot historical works appear in France, and Italy leads in religi- 
ous publications. The largest number of books published in 
the United States fall in the department of fiction, but works 
of fiction are generally duplicated in the English and American 
statistics, as novels of merit written in the English language 
almost invariably appear on both sides of the Atlantic. 

“ According to Professor Otlet it may be roughly estimated 
that at the present rate of publication the average of books 
produced to every million inhabitants stands as follows in the 
most highly civilized countries of the world: 


¥ Ges DINO oc dceetexdewendecdeaannedeguesys 354 
Foon ase ereickedgcascccceseceenecerecacees 344 
SD RRR Sob oa san Shee vouch wresa ea atemenennes 338 
MII Fede ods a ce crgiaevaseerasdxandasewaeees 337 
ORO Sox ig ocenacenesre ds ng Kacwayeeeneaserdseds 309 
GN ons sic ce sch veeccetedevseneetwoxcunatass 300 
QING ie deans eR daa ed a thddadadaeccceeewedsees 262 
Di Gre iG sooty enka de deseeecdenenneesuees 175 
GN sa Cave no tvs b nen ch deci ar ag eeaesuaneees 85 
NG CIN NOONE oon aes 5-5 oc ean eseoneussetcomenewes 81 


OE SO ve wavncd eaccuyacgasdadeds Ngee cusaeeeteeae 66 


“The book trade throughout the world is suffering from 
overproduction, and the quality of the literature produced is 
deteriorating. Almost eighty per cent of the new books are 
superfluous, as they are either of mediocre merit or distinctly 
worthless, and do not in any way add to the treasures of liter- 
ature. In many of the departments of literature the bulk of the 
new volumes are only a reshaping, condensing or expanding 
of already existing material. 

“Tt seems safe to say that books number about two-thirds 
and newspapers about one-third of the entire literary produc- 
tion of the world. Of course, in the quantity of manufacture 
the periodicals far outnumber the book production. As far 
back as 1882 a calculation was made of the percentage of peri- 
odicals according to the languages in which they appeared, 
which resulted as follows: 


Per cent. 
MORN So coe nscdeecnchc tase secandaceeuavadneseedaad 48 
CHIEN oc oa cuc tases cc ceuurearetseceusaeoteuedcune 23 
WUGMOU, Ss ccs cccConviegadeavenneteensees Bendeuuebitns 11 
I 555 co. ee neue paannesadeeat uaaaneeaeemeeaienas 6 
Dn EEE COPE ECCT CU COR TIOO CE OE L OCTET Oe POET Te ee 2 
Ce iN os oi an ccc esaiaebaecmeawnennetin 10 


“Professor Otlet made his estimate of the average of 
periodicals to a million inhabitants in 1898 as follows: 


CR rai ie ea bc dadeckddedssnaaasad 510 
SN so a caved ta aeee deb ae fewemeeeeens 320 
SOMONE a Na esieutddtetneceacadecdsendekscdiews 253 
QR bs chen bce headen cadndadasndtateee 184 
Se OE CE EE ee Pee Tey OE An nee: 161 
GO aoe ocr n5c ores deeccaceeedeate ieee Sw ec 156 
P CAR MN oo Sev dececcdsda cerca eucedeccect asus 113 
OAM ooo rue ddniac ver ntadedesnowhake LeAdeeena 98 
i CON eis a cane eans nade wa Rea eee TheakaS ca we oats 88 
WTR soiree dn ksinsi pec ddasewss cones inane 78 
SHRI 2 Sa vik cone aes ee hag eaduteudeeck eaweree 77 
to Gres Pema Ramee Tree eee ere ee 33 
EOE Pee eee ee PAC ee oe RR ee 17 
SARRGOE aoc cccctececcwespducuesenstuetanecnendewa II 


“The various tables, as already pointed out, show that 
Germany leads the world in book production, and that the 
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United States leads the world in the production of periodical 
literature. Germany is the land of thinkers, the United States 
the land of readers. The vast distances of our country and the 
constant travel that has built up the far-reaching interests of 
our commerce have led to the American habit of newspaper 
and magazine reading. Everybody reads every minute, and 
everybody reads his own paper that embodies his special views 
of politics or religion, or deals with the subject from which 
he procures his means of support. Everything is wanted as 
soon as it is known, and the most valuable contributions to 
knowledge on all subjects generally appear first in the peri- 
odical literature, that has been conceded by many publishers 
to be far more profitable than books. 

“The vast literary production of the world has naturally 
led to the growth of various manufactures that have made 
important changes in the economic conditions of many coun- 
tries. The manufacture of paper has become an industry of 
enormous importance, as has also the manufacture of type 
and the various inventions that have taken the place of type. 
The manufacture of books and periodicals, their sale and 
circulation, employ great armies of men and women, and 
certainly in material ways the world is benefited by its fabulous 
book production.” 

Mr. Growoll regrets the tendency to “commercialize” liter- 
ature and declares “there is growing danger that the writing 
as well as the manufacture of books may become just one of 
the many means of material support.” And while he opines it 
would be well for the world to call a halt on the phenomenal 
output of mediocre books and thinks little of mere quantity 
in the matter of mental production, Mr. Growoll believes the 
great increase in “useful, technical and educational literature 
serves an important temporary purpose.” 





TO CULTIVATE JAPANESE PAPER PLANT 
HERE. 


Interesting experiments are now being carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture with a new paper plant from Japan, 
called mitsumata. The experiments are the result of one of 
the trips of Barbour Lathrop, of Chicago, and D. G. Fairchild, 
foreign agent for the department, to Japan and other foreign 
countries in search of plants for the Government. 


Mitsumata is adapted to warmer parts of the country and. 


is one of the most valuable plants known for the production 
of bark paper, so much used by the Japanese. It offers an 
entirely new crop to the South if it can be successfully raised 
here. Forty-two million Japanese live upon the revenue created 
by manufacturing paper, and most of the product is manu- 
factured from bark cultivated upon an area about one-third 
the size of the State of Illinois. 

The mitsumata plant tlourishes upon land too poor for rice 
growing, is especially adapted to clay soil and from six hundred 
to two thousand pounds of raw bark are produced upon a 
single acre. This pulp is worth in Japan from 15 to 16 cents 
gold per pound, or just four times as much as the wood pulp 
imported from America sells tor in Yokohama.— Geyer’s Sta- 
tioner. 





OF UNQUESTIONABLE VALUE. 

Your esteemed publication [THe INLAND PRINTER] is read 
with great interest by all of our employes, and the great many 
hints and recipes have proved of unquestionable value to all 
concerned in the art of printing— Louis Lange Publishing 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 





To DETERMINE the speed at which a shaft of a given diam- 
eter should run to develop a given horse-power, multiply the 
given horse-power by the constant number 75; divide the prod- 
uct by the cube of the diameter of the shaft. The quotient 
will give the required speed. If the diameter of shaft should 
be an odd size, take the nearest commercial size. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, book- 
lets and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature 
submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


W. J. Wittson, Melbourne, Australia.—The advertising designs are 
ingenious and attractive. The ‘‘ catchiness’”’ so desirable and necessary in 
this branch of composition has been successfully attained by intelligent 
arrangement of type and rule. 

A memorial is 





Purse Printinc Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
special printing, and only requires plain, dignified treatment and good 
paper. The ‘In Memoriam” shown meets the requirements and is 
in every way a satisfactory bit of printing. 

WEAVERLING PRINTING CoMpANy, Homestead, Pennsylvania.—White 
space is a valuable means of giving distinction to display, and the firm 
name on the blotter could be reduced one-half; the white space gained 
thereby would improve it very much. 

Tuomas E. Assott, Spokane, Washingten.—A tendency to use large 
type sizes on commercial stationery should be restrained, but otherwise 
the headings are appropriate and graceful. The theater heaaing probably 
was a dictated arrangement, but is rather loud for a commercial heading. 

Tue impress of intelligent, good taste on type, ink and paper is 
shown by the work of Low Brothers, Evanston, Illinois. An occasional 





LOW BROTHERS 
any society MPUUUELS rncravine 


4t their Shop at Number Ten-Forty Benson Avenue in Evanston 
Illinois - - +: +: The Telephone Number is Eighty-one double-five 














fault in type selection or arrangement is apparent, but the average is 
high. Their heading is showy and is indicative of the class of printing 
done. The outside rule and the word “printers” in red; the rest in 
black. 

Netson P. G. Wricut, Jackson, Minnesota.—A text letter does not 
harmonize with a face of the Blanchard class, and the two should not 
be used on the same heading. Either use an old-style for the main line 
or a large-size text line. The colors and arrangement are good. The 
biotter idea is novel. 

Cuar_Les THIESSEN, Omaha, Nebraska.—The blotter is novel, but we 
were in doubt at the first glance whether it was advertising the Ben Hur 
production or the printing company. The facsimile coupon tickets in 
colors are catchy, but the Ben Hur cut dominates and distracts from 
the desired main display. 

F. C. Ricz, Granby, Quebec.— Printing of a personal nature like 
the Christmas cards shown should be very plain and neat, and printed 
on white stock of the best quality. They are not advertisements, and 
ornate and especially eccentric effects should be avoided. The three- 
color work looks very well. 

E. P. Simms, Albany, Oregon.— Heavy underscores are entirely 
unnecessary in commercial headings. Useful in display work, where 
emphasis is desired, in the quieter styles deemed proper in stationery 
printing they are simply excrescences, serving no purpose whatever, 
either of ornament or utility. 

Joseru E. BausmMan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The headings are 
neatly arranged and the color scheme artistic and effective. Perhaps, if 
the matter in side panels was spaced less it would look better. Too much 
space between the lines weakens the general éffect. Rather let the para- 
graph go short with white space below. 

Irvine A. Wirxkinson, Dallas, Texas.— An appreciation of good dis- 
play is apparent by the samples shown. Simplicity of treatment is the 
most natural and easy way of attaining that desirable end. This treat- 
ment should include color selection, however, and five colors on a four- 
page folder are both unnecessary and tasteless. 

ALL business literature must interest and be sufficiently attractive to 
be read at once or laid aside for future reference. A ten-page folder 
issued by the Tympalyn Company, of Boston, is arranged and printed in 
the compelling style that is so necessary and desirable. The write-up 
is concise and to the point, the illustrations, printed in natural metallic 
tones, are edifying, and type arrangement, colors and paper ‘are all 
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conducive to holding the attention of the interested reader. The Maley 
Patent Iron Block is exploited, and effectively, by the pamphlet under 
consideration. 

Marsuatt & Pankey, Houston, Texas.— Both from the commercial 
and the artistic standpoint, the samples shown are scarcely within the 
range of criticism. Perhaps if the long side panel on the Teagarden 
letter-head was reduced two picas, giving added space for writing, it 
would allow better turnovers for some of the lines. 

L. W. Traer, Vinton, Iowa.— On dark stock, the main lines of a 
cover would look best in the brightest color —in the present case, red. 
The title should be in very much heavier type, or else the other matter 
reduced in order to feature the name of the journal. A title should 
all be in one size of type, and either all caps or caps and lower-case. 

W. H. Marsu, LeMars, Iowa.— Panel headings in one color should 
be always simple. A one or two point rule in parallel is sufficient. Any- 
thing more complex is confusing unless helped by. color division. 
Much graceful typography can be made without paneling. Most of the 
designs shown have this fault. In colors, they would be very attractive. 








Ext Brack, Cleveland, Ohio.— Good design and arrangement, com- 
bined with legible type faces and pleasing color schemes, have been 
evident factors in the production of the blotters shown. They are 
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tasteful and intelligible, the latter a quality that is often sacrificed 
by the compositor in the interest of ingenious display. We show one as 
a suggestion. All in black except the heavy band, which is in red with 
a gold center. 

A BooKLet, “ The Half-tone Screen and Its Use,” issued by Jewett, 


309 Broadway, New York, brings forth the idea of showing the relation 


between grade of paper and size of half-tone screen, the examples given 
of the same half-tone printed on different grades of paper, using the 
screen suitable for it, being helpful in deciding the sometimes puzzling 
question. 

W. F. Farrow, Vancouver, British Columbia.— The type lines are 
rather scattered. Closing up a bit would improve the heading. A script 
line should be thin-spaced. In some cases the words do not require any 
space between them on account of the shoulder on some of the capitals. 
The firm name on the envelope is too small. It is overpowered by the 
other lines. 

Mitrorp M. Hamitn, Ballinger, Texas.—The designs possess novelty 
and variety from the conventional panel shapes, but a rule ending in the 
air gives an unfinished appearance that rather militates against the best 
effect. A comma preceded by a period does not look well at the end 
of a large display line. It can usually be omitted without changing the 
meaning of the copy. 

Leroy Knispss, Storm Lake, Iowa.— The first page of the Alumni 
program is marred by the use of the inside black panel. The red 
panels are sufficient, and the type inside the black panel should have 
been simply arranged near the bottom of the inside red panel to balance 
the top lines. A beautiful opportunity for stopping was missed before 
the black panel was set. 





Watson, Fercuson & Co., Brisbane, Australia.— The three circulars 
are good examples of the English style of display composition. The use 
ot ornamental borders and ornaments cn commercial circulars does not 
quite agree with the best commercial American composition, but apart 
frem that inconsistency, good arrangement and color have combined in 
the formation of some attractive printing. 

Cc. E. CunnincHam, Newton, Mississippii— Judgment should he 
used in type display. The ornamental style, with panels and ingenious 
arrangement, suitable for advertising printing, is rather out of place on 
sccial and commercial printing. At least, some restraint should be 
exercised. The advertising designs are very attractive, but the programs 
could be improved by the elimination of the ornaments. 

A SPECIMEN sheet from The Tokyo Tsukiji Type Foundry, Tokyo, 
Jepan, shows a very handsome series of two-color initials. On a square 
background of graceful design, founded on the chrysanthemum, is laid 
the letter, in style reminiscent of the old illuminated initials, modern- 
ized and all suggestions of illegibility removed. The result is a strong, 
piain letter relieved by the delicate traceries of the background. 

Henry S. Jacoss & Company, Philadelphia—A printer should be 
very careful that announcements and advertising sent out be of the best 
quality. Some are content with overdone type display and many colors, 
entirely neglecting the merits of high-grade paper. We are inclined to 
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think that paper comes first in importance, being something of which the 
outsider is a better judge than type display and color. This consideration 
has been appreciated in the announcement of the above firm. Good 
paper is the structure on which has been laid the impress of the type 
in good black ink, with a handsome initial in gold, red and black. 


Wiey & DanrortH, Vermillion, South Dakota.— In a program that 
has advertisements on all pages it is best to make some emphatic dis- 
tinction between the advertising and the subject matter. The work is 
done in good style and shows that correct composition is not a matter 
of locality but of individual good taste and ability. We suggest that 
some other color than red is better on pink stock when emphasis is 
desired. 

THE Hawaii Promotion Committee, of Honolulu, H. T., has issued 
from the press of the H. S. Crocker Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fernia, a very attractive folder illustrative and descriptive of the attrac- 
tions of Hawaii as a place of residence and as a resort. The territory 
is certainly to be congratulated on the work of the committee, as it 
has issued a strong and convincing exposition of the attractions of that 
favored country. 

Some sheets showing impressions of Ruxton Royal Red — Permanent, 
Superfine Half-tone Black and Diamond Cut Half-tone Black inks have 
been printed for Philip Ruxton, Inc., New York-Chicago, by Rogers & 
Company, Chicago. The work “ permanent,’”’ used in connection with a 
red ink, should certainly induce printers to test such a desirable combi- 
nation. The blacks will carry a heavy color without picking, and with 
danger from off-set reduced to a minimum. 

One of the many dainty booklets issued by the Santa Fe Railway 
adverts to the desirable qualities of ‘“‘ The California Limited” as a 
traveling medium. It is printed by Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, and 
is typographically sufficient and satisfying for the purpose intended. 
Printed in black, with a yellow tint for the half-tones, it combines good 
appearance and economy, two elements usually antagonistic in the print- 
ing field, although, on the other hand, expense and artistic worth are 
not always synonymous terms. The writing is convincing and the 
illustrations, by C. D. Williams, rather better than the average seen in 
commercial literature. 

AN example of consistent and harmonious typography is “ Kellogg’s 
Lists,” issued by the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, and printed for 
them by the Barta Press, of Boston. Florentine Old Style capitals have 
been used throughout, and each page is surrounded by a designed 
berder in a light tint. The size is 8% by 14 inches, which is enough to 
make it not to be lightly regarded, but when is added good design, 
appropriate type and careful arrangement, the purely business interest in 
its contents must share with admiration for its artistic worth. The 
type used was a daring selection for a purely commercial piece of print- 
ing, but the appearance of the book fully justifies the selection. 

Joun Hovurkamp, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—- The rule and border 
designs are ingenious and show a feeling for right designs. ‘There are 
two things to be considered, however, in work of this kind. It is simply 
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-adornment and should not be attempted unless it will benefit the type 


display and unless it can be made reasonably mechanically perfect 
(joining of rules, corners, etc.). If in two colors, more freedom can be 
permitted than when type and rules are in one color, as in the latter 
case a complex rule design in connection with the type is rather con- 
fusing. We show a design that would be very attractive in two colors — 
heavy rule and ornaments in a light tone and thin rule and type in a 
dark tone — but is heavy and inartistic in black. 

Ir heredity counts for anything, we would imagine that printing 
would be very distasteful to the Indian nature on account of the con- 
finement and close attention to detail required, and that the distaste 
would leave its impress on the work done. The Chilocco Farmer and 
Stock Grower, printed by the pupils of the United States Indian and 
Agricultural School, at Chilocco, Oklahoma, is a complete denial of this 
assumed fact, and although credit must be given to the superintendence 
of Mr. E. K. Miller, the instructor, yet the magazine could not have been 
prcduced in the consistent and good style shown without the intelligent 
and appreciative cooperation of his pupils. Style and type display are 
orderly and presswork good, and the work is generally superior to the 
large class of magazines issued by technical schools nowadays. It is 
intended that this magazine will be printed at the World’s Fair in St. 
Louis next year, in connection with the Indian exhibit, as an example 
of the possibility of the Indian as an exponent of the art preservative. 


A RB0OKLET, showing in attractive display the Winchell series, has 
recently been issued by the Inland Type Foundry, of St. Louis. Win- 
chell is an artistic and virile member of the boldface family, but 











entirely different in its free and graceful lines, more suggestive of the 
brush than the graver; it is this foundation of artistic worth that places 
it high as an original and attractive face. It will wear well in a double 
sense — literally, on account of freedom from thin hair-lines, making it 
an economical letter for general use; and by reason of the sterling 
quality of its design, tinctured with sufficient originality to make it a 
welcome addition to the long line of notable faces that have been 
designed in the past few years. It can be used generally in commercial 
work and will give distinction to all work on which it is used. We ven- 
ture to predict a permanent place for it in the good opinion of its users. 
The double-dotted lower-case ‘‘i’” has caused much discussion, but it 
does not affect the beauty of the face in any way, although the added 
distinction given by its use is of doubtful value. The uninformed 
might think it a diacritical mark. 





A MORNING WITH THEODORE L. DE VINNE. 


R. THEODORE L. DE VINNE spends the greater part 

M of the day in his library, surrounded by his noted col- 

lection of books on the printing art. Certainly there 

are few printers in the world to-day who are better qualified 

to talk both of the history of their craft and its practical side 

as well, for he has seen the birth and growth of modern print- 

ing, and is still its best chronicler. The question which first 

occurred to the interlocutor was, “ Who invented printing?” 

We receive a conservative answer, which should make us all 
cautious on snap judgments on the origin of inventions. 

“ Movable types were known before Gutenberg made type, 
but they were cut singly. I think he was the inventor of the 
adjustable mold. To make a mold, on which you can clamp 
any matrix of any letter, was the key to the invention. There 
is no proof that Gutenberg made the first movable type. 
Koster, a Hollander, of Haarlem, is credited with making 
wood type. There is no certainty that he did; there is cer- 
tainty that he never printed a book. The vitality of typography 
depends upon types cheaply made and easily combined. 

“The Psalter of 1457, made by Fust and Schoeffer at Mentz, 
was recently sold for $27,000, although it is a thin single vol- 
ume. Of the Mazarin Bible there are about fifteen known 
copies. How long it took to print it is pure speculation. 
Gutenberg began making experiments as early as 1439-’40, and 
the earliest date that has been assigned to his Bible of forty- 
two lines is 1450. There is another Bible of thirty-six lines, 
which some think antedates the Mazarin Bible. If you exam- 
ine each single letter, any one would say we cut letters more 
carefully now, but the general effect of this Bible of forty-two 
lines is admirable, and this superiority is largely due to great 
care in its presswork. In modern printing, when you put a 
dry sheet of paper on a cylinder, it is swiftly carried over the 
face of the type. It just kisses the ink on the type, and is then 
swept ‘off. The old hand pressman was told to rest on the bar 
for two or three seconds after impression, so as to let the ink 
saturate the paper. The merit of Morris’s presswork is largely 
due to damp paper and the dwelling on the impression. 

“T began my experience as a printer in 1843-’44 in an office 
which was not as big as one floor of a small dwelling-house. 
It had only one old-fashioned Washington hand press and no 
steam press. The newspapers even did not have steam presses. 
In 1835, I went with my father, who was an old friend of 
James Harper, to the latter’s printing-office. It was the first 
time I was in one. The printing-house was in Cliff street (just 
where they are now). It had a dozen hand presses, but no 
power press. One or two newspapers only had them. The 
New York Sun, established by Benjamin H. Day, was printed 
on a hand press. He was a job-printer, and as he did not get 
enough work to do, he conceived the idea of making up a 
paper and selling it for a cent. The circulation ran up so 
rapidly he could not print enough. He engaged three press- 
men, and each one worked about twenty minutes and pulled 
like a horse at the hand press until he was played out, and then 
another took his place. They got out four hundred or five 
hundred copies an hour. The Sun was afterward sold to 
Moses Y. Beach, who put in a cylinder press.. 

“There was not much objection made to the introduction 
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of the power press: It began in a very slow and timid way. 
The first attempt to improve the quality of printing was made, 
I think, by Daniel Fanshaw, who had an office at Ann and 
Nassau streets. He put in a Tuft’s press, and to furnish the 
power a donkey was brought every morning, and bands were 
passed under him by which he was hoisted to the top floor, 
where he trod a treadmill and furnished the power. That was 
about 1836 or 1837. After the Tuft press came another, the 
name of which I can not recall. Then came the Adams, and 
this is in use to-day. A Boston bookhouse even now does 
three-quarters of its work on the Adams platen press. 

“T read somewhere that the papers abroad have larger cir- 
culation than our papers have; one London paper prints daily 
857,000 copies. The Petit Journal, Paris, goes still higher than 
that, but they are papers of smaller size. 

“So far as mechanical finish is concerned, type was never 
made so well as now. The tendency of the time seems to be, 
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not only on the part of the publishers, but on that of the 
authors, to have a book set in distinctive type, something out 
of the ordinary run, which I think is a great mistake. Type is 
made to convey the thought of the author, but any publisher or 
any printer who attempts to make the manner superior to the 
matter puts the cart before the horse. I do not object to individ- 
uality or to decoration. The old masters made their decora- 
tion with engraved initial letters. The reader ought not to be 
led to think more of the mannerisms of printer or engraver 
than he does of the information conveyed by the author. For 
purposes of display I think the Cheltenham type is excellent. 
It is a slender type, yet extremely readable. You can crowd a 
great deal of matter in a very little space. The Cheltenham 
type favors one of my theories; it has very long ascenders and 
descenders. Take the lower-case ‘g’ and ‘f’; one drops down 
and the other stands up, and thus produces the white lane 
between lines of letters that helps reading. 

“There is now great admiration for Caslon type, but some 
of it is unthinkingly bestowed. The twelve-point Caslon type 
is a beautiful letter, but Caslon types of smaller face are very 
mean. The Renner type is named after the man who first made 
it. Publishers claim that ten-point, or long primer, is the best 
size of type for ordinary bookwork. 

“Hand typesetting will never entirely go out of fashion. 
When the Linotype was introduced, I rated it as an attempt 
on the part of the inventor to set type without proofreaders. 
I have had to change that rash judgment. When a compositor 
found that his situation depended upon his accuracy, he became 
more careful. We now have men who can work on the Lino- 
type and set a whole paragraph without a single error, some- 
thing that was rarely ever done in handwork. There is still 
a field for the machines that use foundry type. Machine type- 
setting has come to stay. The average reader could never be 
supplied were it not for the Linotype machine. At first the 
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compositors of this country were furious at machines that did 
this work, but when they found it gave them better pay, they 
were reconciled to the change. 

“Tn 1872-73, book illustrations were from relief plates and 
were engraved on wood. Wood engraving is now practically 
a lost art. In about ten or fifteen years the art or craft of 
wood engraving will be as obsolete as that of the alchemist. 
Photoengraving has taken its place, and it has undoubtedly 
been of immense service in a great many branches. It has 
many limitations. The first is that you can not print a photo- 
engraving properly unless you use highly surfaced paper, and 
the surfaced paper that is preferred is the so-called “coated” 
paper, which is nothing more than paper fabric whitewashed. 
In nearly all periodicals the typework is entirely subordinated, 
and notwithstanding all our claims for improvement and 
superiority the printing of type on the average is not as well 
done as it was fifty years ago. For advertising purposes, for 
the pretty little pamphlets which are so common, photoengrav- 
ing has been a great blessing. They save the cost of engraving, 
and enable a man to show things that never would have been 
shown at all if it had not been for that art. As a rule, the 
typework about the illustration is indistinctly printed. In the 
old times, when a man made a design he had to draw it of the 
exact size; but now he draws it on a sheet that is anywhere 
from four to ten times the size of the illustration. When it is 
reduced by a photoengraver, the middle tints, the obscure grays 
and the pale grays are run together and the illustration is foggy 
or muddy. It has no clearness or brightness. Designers and 
photoengravers, though they have been helpful to printers in 
some directions, have been injurious in others. In order to 
show the middle tints of a photoengraved illustration, the 
pressman has to carry little ink and do a deal of rolling. To 
give engravers a fair show, publishers too often select the 
lightest faces of types, and the consequence is that the type 
looks weak and mean. There is none of the clearness and 
boldness that there used to be. Photoengravers have damaged 
printing by compelling the too-free use of coated and highly 
surfaced paper. The old method of wetting paper is the true 
method for producing readable presswork. Mr. Morris was 
the first person who tried to restore printing to its primitive 
simplicity. I am speaking of his method of presswork. He 
used type with strong, black faces, and he did his printing on 
damp paper with an elastic impression, so as show an inden- 
tion which he would not allow to be pressed out. In my boy- 
hood days, pressmen printed on damp paper against a woolen 
blanket. They dampened three or four sheets, or sometimes 
a quire at a time, depending upon the thickness of the paper. 
After it was printed it was dried on poles and taken down and 
put in a press, and the marks of indentation taken out. Print- 
ing is now done on dry paper, and these troublesome processes 
have been discarded.” — Scientific American. 





CONGRATULATORY. 


Inland Printer Technical School.—We congratulate you on 
this enterprise, believing that you are offering an unusual 
opportunity for students in the “art preservative of all arts,” 
and we bespeak for you a reward commensurate with the 
broad views, high aims and sacrificing efforts you are promul- 
gating and to which you are giving a practical: demonstration.— 
The Ault & Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FIRST NEWSPAPER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The first daily newspaper printed in Great Britain was 
published March 11, 1702, more than two hundred years ago. 
It was called the Daily Courant, and was devoted entirely to 
foreign news. 





THE first iron composing stick was made by Hubert Ray, 
a Lyons (France) printer, in 1796. Previous to this time 
composing sticks were made of wood. 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all pub- 
lications dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing 
and the industries associated therewith. While space will be 
given for expressions of opinion on books or papers of general 
interest which may be submitted for that purpose, contributors 
will please remember that this column is intended in the main 
for reviews of technical publications. The address of the pub- 
lisher, places on sale and prices should be enclosed in all publi- 
cations sent for review. Address, The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. 










McMaster’s IRREGULAR AND REGULAR COMMERCIAL Paper (illustrated). 
A treatise on the Law of Notes, Checks and Drafts. By J. S. 
McMaster. New York city: The McMaster Company. 

The author of this unique volume, Mr. J. S. McMaster, 
Examiner New York State Bank Department, has produced 
an invaluable reference work and guide to legal forms of bills, 
notes, checks, drafts, endorsements, guaranties, etc., the illus- 
trations being reproductions of all manner of commercial paper, 
both in legal form and that declared irregular, non-negotiable 
or void by the highest courts of the several States. Printed 
in check-book form, completely indexed, it is a practical guide 
for the counting-room in all matters relative to commercial 
paper. 

THE cover of the Christmas number of the World’s Work 
is a reproduction of a full green crushed levant binding, whose 
sides are decorated with a floral inlaid design on powdered 
ground. Red and gold are effectively used. It is the design 
of a great French artist binder. 

THE initial number of The Peach Growers’ Record and 
Apple and Hay Trade Monthly will be issued early in the new 
year at Middleport, New York, and it will, as its name 
indicates, cater exclusively to the peach, apple and hay inter- 
ests of the United States. The paper will be under the man- 
agement of Mr. W. John Hinchey. 


“Tue Concise Paper Calculator,” issued by L. S. Dixon & 
Co., Limited, Liverpool, England, presents in tabulated form a 
method of reckoning the amount of stock, cost, etc., for any 
specified job, a feature of the work being an allowance in every 
case for spoilage. The “Calculator” is issued at 1 shilling, 
but a certain number will be sent gratis to the trade. 


“ PROBLEMS OF PRESSMANSHIP” is the title of a very valu- 
able book just issued by C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, print- 
ing-press manufacturers, New York. It is one of the most 
‘unique and at the same time one of the most valuable books 
ever issued on the technic of printing. The title of the book 
does not convey a very accurate idea of its real value, for the 
scope of the work goes beyond the questions of mere pressman- 
ship, and includes many of the problems of the builder and the 
erector. That such a volume should have been written is a 
subject for sincere congratulation. The book is authoritative, 
lucid and strictly technical. It is not addressed to the pur- 
chaser or to the public, but to the pressman alone, and to him 
it is a veritable vade mecum, guiding him through all the 
intricacies of his craft, supplementing his skill by the knowl- 
edge of the builder and the experience of the erector, and 
teaching a score of lessons which forestall the need of the 
printer’s machinist. The book, which is profusely illustrated 
with half-tone engravings, diagrams, and full-page plates, is 
divided into twenty-four chapters. The titles of these give a 
very fair idea of the breadth of treatment and the practical 
character of the work. They cover every detail of the opera- 
tion, care and adjustment of the Cottrell two-revolution print- 
ing-press. There is scarcely a point left uncovered — certainly 
none that we can detect in a first examination. Some of the 
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chapters are of great value, and many of them contain informa- 
tion never before made public. The chapter on “ Underlaying 
Plates” ought to be read by every pressman in this country. 
Equally valuable and full of interest is the chapter on “Cut 
Overlays.” Ten pages are given up to the “ Point System of 
Make-ready,” and this method, now generally adopted in many 
leading offices, is very fully explained. But, in our opinion, 
the most helpful chapter among many which might claim that 
distinction, is that which treats of “Slur—Its Causes and 
Remedies.” Every pressman will admit that 

the cause of slur is often mysteriously hidden. 

How to trace it down, and, by elimination from 

a list of all possible causes, to locate the true 

cause, is taught in this volume. This one chap- 

ter is worth everything to a pressman, for it 

enables him to look through the eyes of the 

builder and erector, and see the press from 

a new view-point. Other notable chapters are 

the one on “ Register” and the last chapter in 

the book, entitled ‘ Final Suggestions,’ which 

gathers up all the main threads of the subject 

and recapitulates the important points. The 

book ends with a series of full-page “Line 

Diagrams,” five in all, illustrating the oiling 

places on a Cottrell two-revolution press, and 

showing how frequently they should be oiled. 

To every pressman this book is sure to be wel- 

come. We believe there will be none who will 

wish to refuse its aid as soon as its contents 

are known, for it is impossible that any press- 

man should of himself become acquainted with 

the solutions and suggestions which are here 

contributed by the builder. We admit that a 

printing pressman is required to know much 

more than most artisans, but it would be far 

too much to assume that he can have gained 

more than a very rudimentary knowledge of the 

adjustment and correction of the mechanisms 

he operates, for this is a branch of technical 

science which is wholly outside of his field. 

The expert knowledge of the builder and the 

dearly bought experience of the pressmen are 

collected together in this book, and they cover 

information which heretofore has never been 

attainable. In the introduction to the volume 

the Cottrell company offer it to pressmen as a 

“valuable ally to the memory and judgment,” 

but this is taking a very modest view of its 

real worth. The book is handsomely printed on 

heavy coated paper, and the half-tone engravings add much 
to the clearness of the text. 





‘A TARIFF DECISION ON PRINTED BOOKS. 


The United States Treasury Department has rendered a 
decision regarding the copyright and importation into this 
country of books printed in a foreign country from type set 
in the United States or from plates made therefrom. The 
decision was made on the application of Edward Schuberth & 
Co., music dealers, of New York city. 

The decision states that, if the statutory requirements relat- 
ing to the procurement of the copyright are complied with and 
the books are printed from type set within the limits of the 
United States, or from plates made therefrom, the books are 
not liable to the prohibitive provisions of section 4956 of ‘the 
Revised Statutes, which forbids the importation of copyrighted 
books not printed from type set within the limits of the United 
States or from plates made therefrom. The department explains 
its ruling by calling attention to the fact that the statutes do 
not provide that books shall be printed in the United States, 
provided the type or plates have been produced here, as ordered. 


A NOTEWORTHY ANNIVERSARY. 


On November 19, 1903, Mr. and Mrs. Levi Shepard, par- 
ents of Henry -O. Shepard, celebrated their sixtieth wedding 
anniversary. They were the recipients of many testimonials 
and congratulations from their friends and relatives, and the 
anniversary, being at the time when Mr. H. O. Shepard’s con- 
valescence from his long illness began, was intensified by the 
spirit of thanksgiving for the early prospect of his complete 


MR. AND MRS. LEVI SHEPARD. 


restoration to health. The occasion was one of interesting 
reminiscences in tracing the family lineage back to pre-revolu- 
tionary times, showing that Mr. Shepard’s maternal grand- 
parents were North Carolinians, and his paternal forbears 
natives of New York State. As Mr. H. O. Shepard has many 
friends in the “Good Old North State,” they will doubtless 
claim that his characteristic bonhomie is due to his Southern 
strain. 





BEST SUITED TO THE CRAFT. 

I have been a constant reader and have given very close 
study to your most valuable book, THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
I am sure no other book in the “art preservative” line is 
better suited to the craft— Edward D. Spurrell, Rockford, 
Tllinois. 





HOW IT HAPPENED. 
“How did you happen to let this headline, ‘The Bottleship 
Kentucky,’ go through?” asked the editor. 
“The oversight was due to an association of ideas,” 
explained the proofreader.— Chicago News. 
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THE Pirsch Press, Dayton, Ohio, has moved to the Canby 
building in that city. 

CHAMPLIN & SMITH, 304 Dearborn street, Chicago, have 
acquired the Western agency for the Keystone Typefoundry. 
of Philadelphia. 

Tue Monitor Ink Fountain, recently announced by Eggle- 
ston & Co., has been taken over by Spencer Stillwell & Co., 
New York city, who will market it in the near future. 

J. A. Topptnc & Co., printers, Detroit, Michigan, have 
moved to 39-45 Congress street, West, and are now located 
on the third floor of the new Murphy Power building. 

GATCHEL & MANNING, photoengravers, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, are sending out a handy advertising rule, on the back 
of which are instructions for a quick method for calculation of 
plate sizes. 

Mr. Gus Ricuarps, a well-known electrotyper, has asso- 
ciated himself with Schroeder Brothers & Co., 197-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago, and has assumed charge of their molding 
department. 

THE United States Paper Export Association has decided to 
consolidate its New York and Philadelphia offices. Its address 
hereafter will be rooms 1407-1408 Whitehall building, 17 Bat- 
tery place, New York city. 

Witi1AM P. SILver has purchased the plant, accounts, etc., 
of the firm of Silver & Dangerfield, and will continue the busi- 
ness under the name of the William P. Silver Printing Com- 
pany, at 147 West Center street, Provo, Utah. 

H. W. Row.tanp has resigned as manager of the Seattle 
branch of the American Typefounders Company and asso- 
ciated himself as a partner in the Graham-Hickman Company 
at Seattle, Washington. John S. Pinney is in temporary charge 
of the Seattle house of the American Typefounders Company. 





REMITTANCES OF MONEY THROUGH THE 
MAILS. 


The practice of the public of using postage stamps for small 
remittances in the mails has grown to enormous proportions. 
The result is that the department loses heavily, not only because 
of improper sales by postmasters for that purpose, thereby 
increasing their compensation wrongfully, but in imposing upon 
postoffices, especially in the large cities, the labor of handling 
mail matter the revenues from which are derived by other post- 
offices. It encourages trafficking in postage stamps, and this 
encourages the robbery of postoffices. Many plans have been 
proposed for obviating this evil, but none which have come to 
my attention equal in simplicity, effectiveness and efficiency, 
the “post-check” proposition. With such a simple means of 
making remittances, merchants would soon be compelled to 
refuse postage stamps as currency. The postage stamp would 
then lose its value for the purpose of remittance. I recommend 
this subject to your favorable consideration, and trust that you 
may deem it proper to recommend that this system of trans- 
mitting money in the mails be authorized at least in an experi- 
mental way.— From Report of E. C. Madden, Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General, December, 1903. 





ONE ARTICLE WORTH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 

We could not keep shop or house without THe INLAND 
Printer. One article in regard to the use of vaseline has 
more than paid for a year’s subscription— P. L. Andrews & 
Co., Pinckney Dispatch, Pinckney, Michigan. 
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HONORED BY ELECTROTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. C. S. Partridge, recently elected president of the Elec- 
trotypers’ Association of Chicago, is one of the best-known 
electrotypers and stereotypers in the West. Mr. Partridge has 
been a contributor to THE INLAND PRINTER for a number of 
years and his department on electrotyping and stereotyping 
has been a valued and interesting feature of the magazine. His 
contributions were published in book form a few years ago, and 
the volume is recognized as one of the most practical publica- 





C. S. PARTRIDGE, 
President Electrotypers’ Association of Chicago. 


tions in the department of stereotyping. Mr. Partridge is gifted 
with inventive genius and has invented and placed on the mar- 
ket improvements and modifications of methods advantageous 
to the trade. He is the senior member of the firm of Partridge 
& Anderson, electrotypers and stereotypers, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ BANQUET. 

A complimentary banquet by the employing electrotypers 
of Chicago to George H. Benedict, of the Globe Engraving & 
Electrotype Company, Chicago, was given at the Great North- 
ern hotel, November 109. 





A NECESSITY IN ANY PRINTING-OFFICE. 


I consider THE INLAND PRINTER a necessity in any print- 
ing-office— William H. Roberts, Norristown, Pennsylvania. 








This department is exclusively for paid business announce- 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of 
printers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all state- 
ments published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








SEE cut of the Coy Rotary Job Press, page 508. Manufac- 
turing printers should investigate. 





Tue Midget counter shown on our advertising pages is a 
most ingenious counting machine for its size and fine finish. 
It is surprising how perfect a model of American workman- 
ship is here produced. The figure wheels are faced with white 
enamel, allowing the clear black figures to come as close 
together as type, and neatly protected by a crystal rim. The 
works are sealed, and dustproof. The metal parts are nickel- 
plated and the whole is as neat a piece of mechanism as a 
Waterbury watch. The Charles Beck Paper Company, Limited, 
607 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, offers to send 
one by mail on receipt of $1. 





HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 


Other correspondence courses come and go, but the Prac- 
tical Colorist correspondence course in colorwork and print- 
ing still continues. It has proven invaluable to the ambitious. 
It helps those who help themselves. Its study gives larger 
income.» Investigate. The Owl Press, Burlington, Vermont. 





MODERN IDEALS IN ILLUSTRATING AND 
ENGRAVING. 


The closest approximation to modern ideals in equipment 
for illustrating and engraving by all processes is exemplified 
in the equipment of the Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping 
Company, Chicago. The firm has been long established, dating 
from 1861, and in the steady and prosperous growth of its 
business is traceable the influence of its policy of keeping 





OFFICE, 


abreast of the times in every new development of inventive 
genius. The company has just completed a reéquipment, a 


work which was undertaken after a careful investigation of 
all the most approved devices used in the art of photoen- 
graving, the ripe experience of the president of the company 
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enabling him to adapt and modify the latest and best ideas and 
methods. 

The Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Company now 
occupies the seven-story building, 346-48-50 Dearborn street, 
which has been remodeled throughout and the plant wholly 
rebuilt. New machinery has 
been installed, with direct 
connected individual motors 
for each machine, doing away 
with all belting and giving 
surprising light and cleanli- 
ness amid the great variety 
of mechanisms and processes. 
The various departments con- 
ducted by the company include 
commercial photography, de- 
signing, fashion drawing, me- 
chanical drawing, half-tone 
engraving, zinc etching, map 
engraving, wax engraving, 
wood engraving, color proc- 
esses, lithogravure and elec- 
trotyping. The force of three 
hundred employes represents 
a careful selection of highly 
skilled and experienced opera- 
tives, whose efficiency has 
given the firm an enviable : 
reputation for high-class work. The business office and count- 
ing-room is notable on account of the extensive space devoted 
to the systematic division of the work of the large force of 








HALF-TONE FINISHING. 





CORNER IN ART DEPARTMENT, 


salesmen, and in this important department the results warrant 
the minute care that has been given to the perfection of the 
system in the prompt handling and dispatch of all orders. 
The company has a paid-up capital of $200,000, and the man- 
agement of its affairs is in the hands of its president, Mr. E. D. 





SECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHING DEPARTMENT. 


Moeng, who has made the business his life study; that he has 
studied to good purpose will be strikingly evident to even the 
most casual visitor who may be privileged to inspect the 
premises of the company. 





















WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the “‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion 
of ads. received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. 

















BOOKS. 
FOR SALE —A limited number “ Points for Printers,” 40 pages, paper 
cover, 25 cents per copy, postpaid. ‘‘’The most compact Printer’s 


Manual.” W. L. BLOCHER, 136 Tecumseh street, Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Fifteen volumes INLAND Printer, April, 1895, to March, 
1903; 11 volumes bound. GRAND RAPIDS CIGAR BOX CO., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

PRINTERS’ PRICE-LIST — Twenty-five pages of prices for ordinary 
commercial work, with scales for composition, presswork and bind- 

ing; especially handy in organizing clubs; a limited number of copies 

for.sale; single copies, $2; one dozen or more, per copy, $1.50. S. 

KENNEDY, 1922% Third avenue, Rock Island, Ill. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


AN UP-TO-DATE JOB OFFICE in manufacturing city of 3,500 in 
Michigan, established 5 years, equipment practically new; 4 jobbers, 
including Style 2 half-super Universal, power stitcher, perforator; type 
all practically new, central location, nominal rent; fine’ commercial 
work, catalogues, booklets, etc.; and cash mail-order business; invoices 
$4,500; done $5,700 in 1902 and $6,500 in 1903, practically without 
solicitation; will be sold reasonably for cash; reasons, other interests. 
69. 
ELECTROTYPER — All-round, ambitious electrotyper would like to get 
in small business or with partner in Eastern town. J 45. 


FOR SALE — Best-paying weekly newspaper in New Mexico; fine 
plant, beautiful town of 5,000, best climate in the world — especially 

recommended for those suffering with pulmonary or throat troubles; 

business clearing $3,000 a year; 23 years old; Republican; official 

paper county, city and land office; price, $4,500. J 70. 

FOR SALE— Complete electrotype foundry, cheap; on account of 
having no use for same. C. P. ANDERSON, 2817 Forbes street, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

FOR SALE — Half-interest in leading Republican paper in one of the 
solid Republican counties of Iowa; excellent legal, job and advertis- 

ing patronage; good reason. J 53. 
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FOR SALE—A No. 3%, 30 by 42, Miehle patented high-speed 2-revo- 
lution, 2-roller job and book press, good as new, run about 1 

months. For full particulars address THE C. B. CARTER CO., Knox- 

ville, Tenn. 

kOR SALE — Aluminum press, built by the Aluminum Plate & Press 
Co.; will take sheet 44 by 64, and is in good condition. THE 

MUNSON & CO., P. O. Box 265, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE — New improved Kidder press, 30 by 40 inches, prints in 
r 2 colors from the web, slits and cuts off if desired; a bargain. 








10 h 
INMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Amsterdam, N 


FOUR-HORSE MODERN GAS ENGINE, used but 8 months; now 
running; price, $175. J 33. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS, 6-column quarto size, good running 
order; will sell for $350. 31. 


HOE STOP CYLINDER PRESS, bed 29 by 42, first-class order; will 
sell low for cash or upon easy terms. J 34. 


MODERN EIGHT-POINT UNITYPE MACHINE, good as new, with 
1,000 lbs. 8-point; fair condition; at a bargain. J 32. 


ial GAS ENGINE, good condition, 2 horse-power; will sell for $125. 

36. 

PONY DRUM CYLYINDER PRESS, bed 19 by 25, fair order, now 
running; price, $175. J 38. 


POTTER DRUM PRESS, 6-column‘quarto size, good running order; 
price, $250. J 39. 

PRINTING MATERIAL AND TYPE, all in good condition and nearly 
«new; this is a rare opportunity to get a good outfit for a low price; 

printed list furnished on application to THE MILLER PRINTING 

CO., 413 Grant street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


SIMPLEX FOR SALE— An adjustable 10-point Simplex typesettin 

machine, with 600 Ibs. of 8 and 10 point type in good condition, an 
all other appurtenances; cost $2,100; will sell with motor, $1,075; 
without motor, $1,000. Address F. N. SPENCER, P. O. Box 2479, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


SIMPLEX TYPESETTING MACHINE for sale at a bargain; used 
only a short time; good as new, just the thing for a country office. 
Address GEO. G. BATES, 325 Dearborn street, Chicago, II. 


HELP WANTED. 


WORKMEN in the following trades have been called for during the past 
_ month and supplied by The Inland Printer Employment Exchange: 
Linotype operators (6), machinist-operators (10), job printers (8), press- 
men (12), all-round men (3), superintendents (3), foremen (6), com- 
positors (2), ad. and make up man (1), editor (1), stereotyper (1), 
managers (2), artist (1), bookbinders (3), rulers (4), forwarder (1). 
Registration fee $1, with privilege of renewal at expiration of three 
months without further charge. Address THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 












































FOR SALE — Job office in county seat town in eastern Iowa, doing 
fine business, and my price is very reasonable; here is a snap. J 60. 


FOR SALE — Newspaper plant in thriving city in western Wisconsin; 

established in 1896; now leased; must remain in California on 
account of health; will sacrifice. E. M. CALKINS, 246 N. Fremont 
street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


FOR SALE — Printing-office, business $2,000 per year, first-class trade; 

2 Golding jobbers, 110 fonts Inland type, paper-cutter, etc.; every- 
thing up-to-date; excellent opportunity; investigate; price $1,500, part 
cash. J 42, care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Ruling and binding business. Apply to P. J. MONA- 
GHAN, 144 Monroe st. 











A THOROUGH, COMPETENT HALF-TONE PHOTOGRAPHER or 
half-tone etcher to take position as foreman in commercial engraving 
establishment. J 84. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR (union), California town; must be fast and 
reliable; married man preferred; wages $27; night work. J 105. 


WANTED —A competent designer for our half-tone engraving depart- 
ment; good wages to man of ability; give reference. SEEMANN & 
PETERS, Saginaw, Mich. 


WANTED —A competent job and book compositor; also a newspaper 

make-up man, one who has some experience in making up on_dail 
or weekly; wages $12 per week, 54 hours, permanent position. ARGU. 
AND PATRIOT CO., Montpelier, Vt. 














FOR SALE — Up-to-date job office, stationery and office supply store; 

annual business, $12,000; leading office in manufacturing city of 
30,000; best city in the gas and oil field of Indiana; $2,000 to $3,000 
cash required; failing health reason for selling; this will stand close 
investigation; write at once. J 73. 


SWIFT OPERATOR-MACHINIST, owning machine, wants contract for 
product of same; California, Oregon, Washington. HERBERT 
MATTESON, Portland Journal, Portland, Ore. 


WANTED —A printer competent to run a job printing-office; every- 
thing up-to-date, 3 platen presses and steam power; business well 

established and in a good location; will sell interest in business to 

right party. Address PRINTER, 991 Broad st., Bridgeport, Conn. 


WILL SELL WEEKLY — Finest county in northern Ohio; nets $100 
a month in jobwork. J 24. 














WANTED — A few reliable men to sell our type to bookbinders, badge 
and hat tip printers; large commissions. J 93. 


WANTED — A first-class zinc etcher; steady employment; would pre- 
fer a man that could make line negatives. J 66. 


WANTED — A thoroughly reliable maker of black and colored printing- 
inks, one who can prepare his own oils and varnishes, rosin and lin- 

seed; give full particulars with regard to experience, salary, ete., and if 

tg to go South, knowledge of the various kinds of machinery, etc. 
94. 


WANTED — An Ar all-round wax (map) engraver; practical man who 
can take charge of department and turn out the highest grade of 
work; steady position for good man. J 64. 


WANTED — Artist, good on cover-designs, lettering, retouching photos, 
etc.; steady place to the right man. 87. 

















FOR SALE. 


BRONZING MACHINE, cheap for cash, Fuchs & Lang make; good 

working order, size 25 by 38, adjustable fountain and dusting rollers, 
no broken or patched parts, complete with feed and delivery table and 
power connections; reason for polling, we require larger machine. 
Advertising Dept.. THE LIQUID CARBONIC CO., Michigan and 
Wells streets, Chicago. P 


COTTRELL PONY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS, now running, first- 
class order; will sell at moderate figure. J 35. 


FAST 7-COLUMN HOE 3-REVOLUTION PRESS, speed 2,000, 4 
years old; will sell cheap. J 37. 














WANTED — Capable people to sell a new complete course in illustrating 
for five dollars ($5), payable one dollar ($1) per week; secure agency 
and outfit freee THE SCRIBNER LEWIS CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


WANTED — First-class artist on wash drawings; pen line, etc.; good 
salary and steady position to right man; in town of Michigan, 
40,000 population. 86. 








WANTED — First-class job compositors; only those experienced on the 
a 4 grades of work need apply. PRINTER, P. O. Box 656, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


WANTED —-First-class machinery salesman for_special- line of print- 
ing machinery. Address, with references, THE NATIONAL MFG. 
CO., Elkhart, Ind. 








Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on dies, plates, 


embossing and printing in any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 


charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. Portfolio THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO 


of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line — capacity 200,000 impressions in ten hours. ZY Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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HELP WANTED. 





WANTED — Linotype operators, first-class, on tabular and job work; 
steady employment; union office. J 95. 

WANTED — Office man to take charge of books, etc., in book and job 
printing establishment; experienced men only need apply; refer- 

ences wanted. J 99. 








THE INLAND PRINTER 


JOB COMPOSITOR — First-class, all-round man, specially skilled in 

high-grade job composition, graduate of Typographical Art School in 
Germany, desires steady employment in New York on best class of work 
in well-conducted concern where employer is appreciative and courteous, 
and where there is an opportunity for advancement; strictly reliable; 
best references; salary must be over “scale”; married, age 29; write 
7d . a and references. E. SCHEELE, 100 Eckford st., Brooklyn, 





WANTED — One first-class job ruler; state experience and salary 
expected. PRINTER, P. O. Box 656, Louisville, Ky. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 5 years’ experience, steady habits, union; 
East. J 40, care INLAND PrinTER, New York office. 





WANTED — Traveling salesmen for Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michi- 

gan and Minnesota to handle an up-to-date line of imported and 
domestic calendars and novelties; the most complete and best assort- 
ment on the market; sample line ready January 1, 1904; salary or 
commission, or both; experienced men preferred; address applications 
with references to J 98. 


WANTED — Working foreman for model weekly newspaper and job 
office in New England; good manager, careful habits. J roo. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





WORKMEN seeking positions in the following lines are listed with The 

Inland Printer Employment Exchange. Employers seeking help in 
‘these branches will be furnished our lists free of charge: Managers (9), 
advertising managers (5), circulation manager (1), editors (4), reporter 
(1), artists and cartoonists (2), solicitor (1), Linotype operators (8), 
Linotype machinists (3), machinist-operators (15), job printers (15), 
pressmen (9), ad.-men (5), make-ups (4), all-round men (8), stone man 
(1), proofreaders (2), electrotypers (2), stereotypers (5), bookbinders 
(3), foremen (21), superintendents (11). Address THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


A LIVE SOLICITOR and printer wishes engagement with PROGRES- 
SIVE PRINTER with up-to-date equipment in or near a city. J 78. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires steady sit.; good ma- 
chinist; swift and accurate operator. J 57, care New York office 
INLAND PRINTER. 


a MACHINIST, many years’ experience, book or news; union. 

29. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR, now working nights, wants day situation; 
news or job machine; wide experience, good string, clean proof. J 106. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST, sober and steady, union and 


married man; speed increasing;. can_set 3,500 now; can set up ma- 
chine; state salary. Address OPERATOR, Box 448, Minneapolis, Kan. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR OF EXPERIENCE will be at liberty to 
accept situation after January 1; have had factory experience. 59, 
care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 4,000 brevier, thorough machinist, steady, 
desires position to increase speed; New England preferred. J 49, 
care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARD OPERATOR, also proofreader, experienced 
and accurate, desires permanent position; young woman. J 62. 

ONE OF THE BEST MACHINIST-OPERATORS to be had in the 
country seeks change in February; knows all branches of business, 


overhaul old plant, fast and accurate operator; day work preferred; 
much experience; highest references; union. J 3. 


























A PRACTICAL PROGRESSIVE PRESSMAN of 18 years’ experience, 
10 years as foreman, would like to engage with reliable, progressive 
firm. Give full particulars. J 92. 


A YOUNG MAN wants position doing the outside work on medium- 
sized newspaper; all-round man. J 2. 


AN ALL-ROUND SIMPLEX or Thorne machine man wants position; 
also 5 weeks’ Linotype experience. J 47. 


AN EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR, systematizer, superintendent, man- 
ager or sales manager; practical printer; fine references; invites 
correspondence; strict business. Write me. J 71. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, 12 years’ experience all 

branches printing; original in effective type display, a writer of 
force and originality, possessing sound business ideas, soon open to 
position; magazines or newspaper preferred. J 12. 


AFTER ONE MONTH’S PRACTICE I set as high as 5,000 nonpareil 

on Linotype; believe I have laid a foundation and will make a good 
operator; I want a place where I can work on machine and get greater 
speed and practice; am sober, reliable, union; think I would prove of 
value in short time. J 10. 


CARTOONIST — First-class experienced newspaper cartoonist is open 
, for engagement; ‘a man of ideas; half-tone, line or 3-color process. 
p35, : 


COLOR PROCESS — An experienced man, knowing every branch of 

the regular three-color process, having a process of his own, improved 
on the lithotone process, making the grain process from the first set of 
negatives, the latter perfectly transferable on stone, desires to become 
connected with a printing establishment; he has a complete outfit. J 44. 


COLORTYPE MEN — Two Germans, first-class in colortype work (licht- 

druck), one platemaker and one machine printer, desire situations; 
many years’ experience; good references. COLORTYPE, care Gumaeli 
Annonsbyra, Stockholm, Sweden. 


COMPETENT BINDERY FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT open 

for position; 13 years at the trade, 6 years as manager and foreman; 
experienced estimator. Ar results with help, thorough knowledge of 
paper, experienced buyer direct from the mills; will take working inter- 
est with established firm; 32 years old, married, temperate; references 
past and present employers; prefer position outside of larger cities. J 88. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN wishes a steady position outside of Chicago; 
South or West preferred; union. J 104. 


DESIGNING AND ILLUSTRATING — Give us the size of the next 

boaklet or catalogue you will print and allow us to make you an orig- 
inal cover-design. We do designing for book-covers, mailing cards, car 
cards, advertisements, original borders, letter-heads, furniture, jewelry. 
Upon request we will furnish sketches (original). THE HERCO STU- 
DIO, 1306 Auditorium, Tel. Harrison 161, Chicago. 


EMPLOYERS NEEDING HELP of any sort connected with printing, 
when in a hurry, write COCHRANE, 819 E. 35th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






































PRESSMAN, better than ordinary, capable to take charge; do any and 
all kinds of work on all machines; 17 years’ experience. J 76. 


PRESSMAN, cylinder, half-tone and job work; competent; moderate 
wages. J 50. 


PRESSMAN — Label, box and emboss work; can make printing-inks 

from raw material and capable of taking entire charge of color shop; 
cylinders, rotaries and scoring presses; is open for engagement January 
1, 1904; good estimator and business manager of executive ability. J 81. 


SALESMAN with 20 years’ active experience and acquaintance selling 
paper, type, printing and bookbinding machinery to printers and 
publishers, is open for engagement. J 108. 


SITUATION AS PRESSMAN on job and cylinder presses somewhere 
in Indiana or Kentucky; small shop preferred. J 77. 


SITUATION WANTED BY A FIRST-CLASS WEB PRESSMAN to 

take charge; had charge of Boston Journal 11 years; 20 years’ expe- 
rience; sober and reliable; good references from last employer. PETER 
SPLITHOFF, 36 Romsey st., Dorchester, Mass. 


SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder pressman. J 30. 


STEREOTYPER, 18 years’ experience, 12 years in charge of job plant; 
capable of most difficult revising and finishing; sober, steady. J 51. 


SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT medium-sized job office and bind- 
ery will consider offer with larger opportunities; good executive, 
practical, reliable. 


SUPERINTENDENT, highest references and fine samples, will change; 
practical, economical, on-time worker, accurate estimator, also experi- 
enced as sales manager. J 8s. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN — Few men can accomplish more 

with a force than I can; my hobbies — keep everything in its place, 
keep up-to-date, deliver work when a years of experience, ref- 
erences. J 56, care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED —A position in job printing-office; 10 years’ experience in 
one of the largest and best cast ag in northern New York; 

reference if necessary. EARL SCOFIELD, Oswego, N. Y. 

WANTED SITUATION by first-class operator-machinist; 7 years’ expe- 
Paes own kit of tools; don’t write if you can’t pay at least $18. 
0. 

WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER desires change; expert work- 
man, union; refer present employer. J 82. 

WOMAN REPORTER of experience in country office would like posi- 
tion on suburban weekly or daily. J 21. 

YOUNG WOMAN wants position as reporter; 6 years’ experience on 
country weekly, writing everything; good news gatherer; high-school 

education; references furnished. J 27. 





















































WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





GOOD JOB PRINTER wants situation near Chicago; 
at stone; union. J 75. 


some experience 


WANTED — Harris sheet-feed 15 by 18 inches press; state lowest 


price and condition. J 107. 





HALF-TONE FINISHER, used to high-grade work, experienced also in 
other branches of the business, open for position February 1. J 90. 





WANTED — Large power ae press; must be up-to-date; Carver 


& Swift or Victor preferred. 4. 








Rich Gold, . . 
Pale Gold, . . 
Copper, ... 
Aluminum, . 


$3.00 per, Ib. Put up in 
3 « ¥% and 1 pound Co (a) 


" “ tin cans. ”~ 





RIESSNER’S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 


Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock 


Any printer using this class of paper can print BRIGHT GOLD and do away 
with the annoyance of bronzing. Something all printers want. 


T. RIESSNER 


57 Gotp St., NEW YORK 


PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


(See Insert December, 1903 ) 


WE HAVE IT! 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





WANTED — Secondhand electrotype plant to add to our present busi- 
ness; give equipment, basis of cost and other particulars. J 48. 


WANTED — Secondhand Harris presses for printing envelopes. Give 
particulars and address J 41, care New York office INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Secondhand 9 by 13 or 10 by 15 Challenge or Chandler & 
Price Gordon with steam fixtures. 83. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER were con- 
vinced that my plan for starting a mail-order printing 
business is all I claim for it, I believe every one would 
buy it, even if I charged ten times as much. To con- 
vince you, 1 hereby agree to promptly return your two 
dollars (assuming that you will promptly return the 
plan), in case you should not be entirely satisfied with 
it. My plan is based upon my own personal experi- 
ence. In four months (in the little city of Port 
Huron, Michigan), with an $850 plant, I worked up 
a mail-order printing business amounting to $50 to 
$75 a week, in addition to my regular local business. 
Orders came from the very best class of customers, 
collected every dollar due me. I spent little in adver- 
tising. I held my customers without difficulty. I confined myself to 
a few special lines of work involving very little composition, and had 
the work systematized so that, while my prices seemed low, they turned 
me a very good profit. I gave up the business six years ago to become 
associated with an Eastern advertising agency. I know that any printer 
anywhere in the United States can successfully operate along the same 
line. I will send you the plan (typewritten) for $2. I will give you 
all the benefit of my experience. Any young man about to start in the 
printing business for himself should have this information. This feature 
of his business may mean the difference between profit and loss— 
success and failure. Any established printer anywhere should enlarge 
his field by taking up this mail-order branch. Send the $2 now; you 
may be too busy to-morrow and forget it by the day after. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, 2219 Land Title building, Philadelphia. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces 

the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also 2 engraving methods costing only 
$5, with materials by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; new stereo half-tone engraving method, 
no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if you can; if not, send post- 
- _ literature and samples) HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New 

ork. 


A NEW COMPLETE COURSE in illustrating for five dollars ($5); 
payable one dollar ($1) per week; write for free specimens; repre- 
sentatives wanted. SPRINGFIELD ART COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio. 


ABSOLUTELY UNLIMITED COURSE UNTIL COMPETENT AND 

SATISFIED, of the New York Linotype School is the avenue through 
which this school has achieved its aim— to make the school successful 
through the success of its pupils; more pupils have entered this school 
within the last 5 months upon the recommendation of former pupils than 
our combined advertising has brought us; we have more pupils now than 
ever before and are compelled to increase our facilities; we ascribe our 
success entirely to our unlimited course; it guarantees success; it 
removes all doubt; “stay as long as you like”; it is impossible to offer 
a more liberal course; we satisfy or refund; early dates in 1904. 
CHARLES E. GEHRING, World bldg., New York, N. Y. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etch- 

ing process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos, are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 


WHY NOT DOUBLE THE EARNING CAPACITY OF YOUR 
PLATEN PRESSES? We have originated and perfected a printing 
process that has more than doubled the earnings of our 12 by 18 Gold- 
ing; there is no reason why it should not do the same for you; it is 
applicable to any platen press not smaller than 8 by 12; we will send 
complete printed instructions covering every detail, together with sam- 
ples, on receipt of $1; it will be worth many dollars to you; send to-day. 

THE PAYNE PRINTING CO., South Haven, Mich. 
SUIT BOX CREASING MACHINES 


FOLDING BO best made. Prices reduced. 


133 South Clinton St. Wits ON PaPERBox M ACHINERYCO. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE. 
———— Make ————— Profits large and demand increasing. 
RUBBER STAMPS 


Investigate. Complete outfits from 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 








and I promptl 




















GLUING MACHINES, all sizes; also 





$25.00 up. Write for catalogue. 





YOU REALLY ARE MISSING a good thing unless 
you use a TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE, All dealers, or 
Wiley Manufacturing Co., Washington, D. C. 
Twenty-five cents. See October issue, page 117. 








2610 Satisfied Printers are using 
TRADE G LUEI N E MARK = 


The new Perfectly Elastic Liquid Padding h d ’ 
Cas cae cold. No heating necessary. W y ont you P 

Send us 50 cents and receive a pint can prepaid. You and your cust will isfied 
if not, money back on request. REFERENCE—First National Bank, Pendleton. 


GLUEINE MANUFACTURING CO., Pendleton, Oregon. 
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CLARK PAPER @ MFG. CO., Rochester, N. ¥. — 19 Agencies 


Being dry, STEK-O will not 
FREEZE like other pastes. 
A PERFECT PASTE IN POWDER FORM 





s The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue *%es5:: 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mold. Samples and prices on application. 
CLELAND CHEMICAL CO., 115-117 Nassau Street, New York. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Our Cut Catalogue (sixth edition), 
represents the best collection of 
half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 
oses in the world. Hundreds and hundreds of beautiful 
illustrations. 50 cents (refunded on first $2 order). 
Old Cuts Exchanged, half-tone or line, for new electros or 
cash. Send rough proofs. SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 











If you don’t care 


what your pads look like, whether the sheet gets torn in remov- 
ing it from the pad, or has some of the glue still adhering to it 
when torn off, it don’t make much difference what you pad with. 

If you do care, try our Tablet Composition. None of these 
troubles with it. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort Street, NEW YORK 









ARI 
qi ap E profu ATURE 


self-instructing BO - 
Gy a practical csticaturist 
WM 50¢ br ein 
. Gia 150_NASSAU — Z 
















WINTER ROLLERS 


TAVAOEIEEER ROMER Co 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 






IIIS 







> WE MAKE 
) THE BEST 
) THAT CAN 

BE MADE 


Florida? 


Yes, I’m going. 
Well there’s something new for you to consider. 


The Southern Railway 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
The Queen &» Crescent Route 
will take you down one way and bring you back another for a slight 
advance in the regular winter tourist rate. 

Low round-trip rates now in effect to all tourist points in Florida 
and the South. @ Good connections, through sleepers, fine equip- 
ment, best of everything. 

On January 11, 1904, the “Chicago & Florida Special” 
and the “ Florida Limited,” with through Pullman sleepers, dining, 
club and observation cars, will again go into service, Chicago to St. 
Augustine, via Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta and Jacksonville. 

For through sleeping-car reservations, literature and full par- 


ticulars, write 
J. S. MCCULLOUGH, N.W. P. A., 
225 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone, Harrison 1813. 


G. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo, 





__~www 
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HIGGINS’ 
- VEGETABLE GLUE 










DENSE, strong, glue-like 

paste for sticking paper or 
cloth to wood, leather or glass; 
hence valuable in photo-engraving, 
electrotyping, printing, bookbind- 
ing and kindred trades. Should 
be used instead of animal glue, as 
it is clean and sweet-smelling, and 










is always ready for use without 






fussy preparation or waste. In 1, 
2, 5 and 10 lb. cans, and in bulk. 







CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N.Y, 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 









PROFITABLE PRINTING 


Stop the leaks in your composing-room. Send $1.00 for Mayer’s NEW system for 
lock-up of odd-sized pages, with diagrams. Speed and accuracy guaranteed. 
Saves 40 per cent of comp’s time. Simple, practical—by a practical man. In daily use. 


ORDER IT NOW 
J. H. MAYER, 632-634 Racine Avenue, Dept. A., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CARBON PAPER 


For the printer, non-smutting — good for 100 impressions with Pen, 
Pencil or Typewriter. We manufacture 50 varieties, sizes ranging 
from 4x6 to 25x38. Send for samples and quotations for that order 
you have, or get our price folder and discount. Keep it on tab. 
Will save you money and bother when ready for carbon. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 














The OLDS Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


STRENGTH is paramount, 

2 ‘ SIMPLICITY is assured by correct design, and 
ECONOMY is demonstrated by a perfect understanding of the proper 
explosive mixture, and the means to obtain it. 

Stationary Engines, 3to50H.P. Portable Engines, 8 to 12 H.P. 
Write for full information and our illustrated catalogue. 

OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS, 230 River St., Lansing, Mich. 








IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw York 


Imported Papers 


Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 






High- 
Grade 
= Vellum, French and | 





Ja 
English Covers. French Japan, 
Wood Papers, various colors. 
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15 fe G fr STOCK ADVERTISING C 
All lines of business. Fine assortment for 
u printers’ blotters, etc. State what you want. uts 
9 Harper Illustrating Syndicate, Columbus, 0, 


HERE’S A CHANCE 
TO BUY A NEWSPAPER OUTFIT CHEAP 


We have for sale one Potter Perfecting Printing Press, which will print 
four or eight pages; also full stereotyping outfit, and type. 
If you are looking for an outfit, correspond with us. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK, St. Joseph, Mo. 
The Rathbun & Bird Company 


—— REPAIR AND REBUILD 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


Also Buy, Sell and Exchange High-Grade Cylinder Presses 


33 to 43 Gold Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Furnish PRESS CLIPPINGS °° scthed?°" 


A stamp will bring a booklet telling all about it. To the wide-awake pub- 
lisher who puts us on his exchange list we will credit all items clipped, and 
furnish special clippings as he may request. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 100 Lake Street, Chicago 


GRAPHITE > LINOTYPE 


MACHINES 


It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


6% ROUGHING” for the Trade 


We have put in a Roughin 

oe Machine, and should be pleas 
to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
is much — by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


BONNERWITH BROS. 2%" 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Advertising Calendars 22:2: 


upon application. 




















Factory . . . 963=967 De Kalb Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


12 East Fifteenth Street 
NEW YORK 


LEARN IT! 


How to make handsome SHOW CARDS for your cus- 





By mail. 


tomers and save “‘setting up”’ for a few cards. It’s easy. I guarantee 
to make a good Show Card writer of you in fifty lessons or refund 


money. Outfit free. ‘ : 
I will give you points how to make dollars in your print- 
ing biz. Circular, testimonials. Price and terms on request. 


MILLER COLLEGE OF ART 
480 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 














Did you specify 


‘ect Durant Counter 


be attached to the press you ordered? 
IT’S 

A 

GOOD 
SIGN 
When a DURANT COUNTER comes 


with a press, you Know the press-builder 
used the best material. 
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Calendar 1905 Pads 


Stock Certificates 
Bond Blanks 


Diploma Blanks 

















——— 





——__ 


* We are the originators of these specialties for printers’ use. x 





Our Calendar Pads are Lithographed (not printed), which 
insures uniformity of color and margin. 
We have 38 styles and sizes. Samples for 1905 now ready. 


Our line of blanks is recognized as the largest and most com- 
plete on the market. 


100 styles Stock Certificates 
47 a Bond Blanks 

10 ” Diplomas 

4 * Check Blanks 


Samples and prices on application. 


Lithographers, whose facilities are limited, will find it to 


their advantage to have us execute their large orders for color and 
commercial work. 


We run eighteen lithograph presses, sizes 17 x 22 to 44 x 64 
inches (your imprint on your orders). 


Trade work is one of our specialties. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Sixty-First and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
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AUTOMATIC CLAMP. Size, 44-Inch. 


OU can get a cheaper cutter, but you can not get a better cutter than 

the Brown & Carver. The Oswego and Brown & Carver cutting 
machines are the best that can be built at any price. They are the 
most economical for any size shop or any class of work. Ask for a 
detailed description of a cutter exactly adapted to your needs. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, N.Y. 


Makers of the best in Cutting Machines 
ALL SIZES— ALL STYLES 


from ‘“‘Lever’’ Cutters up. 








SELLING AGENTS 


Van Allens @ Boughton, 5 . 17-23 Rose Street, New York American Type Founders Co., . . 255 St. Clair Street, Cleveland 
Southern Printers Supply Co., 304 10th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., 70-72 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Thos. E. Kennedy @& Co., . ‘ - 337 Main Street, Cincinnati American Type Founders Co., 606-614 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
American Type Founders Co., 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco J. M. Ives, . F ° 5 301 Fisher Building, Chicago 


Andrew @® Suter, . . 23 Goswell Road, London, Eng. 
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Can also be placed in all grades 
of our Paper; Cardboards, Box- wl 
boards, Printing Machinery, A Wala = 
Printing Inks, and everything yt 
connected with the Paper and 
Printing Trades. 











. “RELIANCE” 
WE ARE THE EXPORT AGENTS FOR 


American Writing Paper Co. 
The Duncan Company 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, Ltd. 
AND OTHERS. 


Before placing your orders, write for samples and quotations, and see what we can do for you. 


’ PAPER MERCHANTS AND EXPORTERS 
P ARSONS BROTHE RS, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Cable Address: “ Parsobros,”” New York. 


171 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E. C. Pitt STREET, SYDNEY, N.S. W. 44 St. GEORGE'S STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.”’ Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.” 














 JUERGENS, BROS, C 


TV COMa (om 10) 9 11,0) oe is ST. CHICAGO. || 


309 B WAY 
NEW YORK 


ILLUSTRATING 
ENGRAVING 
PRINTING 
CATALOGUE 


ELECTROTYPERS 


MAKERS OF 


PEERLESS PRINTING PLATES 
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The Printer’s Profit, 


The profit of the printer comes from a press of maximum productiveness. 
A press so conceived and built that the time of make-ready and adjustment is 
reduced to a minimum. A press whose every part has been designed with a 
close study of the needs of the pressman of modern aptitude — resulting in a 
machine that “works to his hand” and increases his pride in his work, and his 
profit to his employer. This is 








THE WHITLOCK 


When in doubt, Use the WHITLOCK. 
To be certain, Buy the WHITLOCK. 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 


121 Times Building, NEW YORK — 309 Weld Building, BOSTON 








Western Agents— AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents: European Agents: 
Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER @& BRO., 44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta,Ga. Messrs. T. W.@ C.B.SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 
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LATHAM’S 
MONITOR 
STITCHER 
No. 1 


ES a Se ee 
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a 


THE LATHAM MONITOR 
MULTIPLEX PUNCH 














The H. S. Crocker Printing Plant at San Francisco, Cal., has just installed 5 Monitor Stitchers, two 
Numbering and Paging Machines, a Monitor Multiplex Punch and a 
Monitor Extra Heavy Power Perforator. 


A BATTERY of MONITORS 


will best protect your interests if you operate an up-to-date printing plant 


OfAe — 
LATHAM MONITOR 
MULTIPLEX PUNCH 


allows work to pass clear through machine 
to punch any distance from margin. 
We furnish Dies of special shape 
LEO JTS Igy 

















WRITE TOCLAY for Special Catalogue of 
Latham Monitor Stitchers, Punches 
and Binding Machinery. 


LATHAM 
MACHINERY CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 195-205 So. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO 





New York Office: 8 Reade Street 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NEW MODEL 




















men FHF pb 
TO _ a ee 


wri > 





For Printing Presses, Folding Machines, Ruling Machines, ete. 








Accurately feeds all kinds of paper, light or heavy. 
Can be attached to any make or style of Printing Press working flat sheets. 
Adapted to all classes of letterpress, lithographic or color work. 


WE GUARANTEE AN INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF TEN TO 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OVER HAND FEEDING, PERFECT 
REGISTER AND SAVING IN WASTAGE OF STOCK. 











Thousands in successful operation. 





cHicaco E,C. FULLER COMPANY new york 
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Westinghouse Motors 
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Westinghouse Type M Motor Driving Flat Bed Press. Westinghouse Type M Motor Driving Folding Machine. 











Fa ae a ee ae ek ae ee 


With direct electrically driven presses, folders, binders, etc., there is 
no lost power, the expense starts and stops with the 
starting and stopping of each machine. 


For particulars address nearest District Office of 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Sales Offices in All Large Cities. Pittsburg, Pa. 























Turning 


be eat || “THE FORCE” 


adjustsall parts 


of the fo. 13 
machine for Cypograph lh 


any thickness 


of work. Dumberer 

















e With 
A revelation meee 
in ease Side Plates 
No. 3 ofoperation and 
with - 5 wheels 
direct current quality of “ee ee ear 
motor. A new machine having the least parts of any in the market, insuring 


work. its reliability and avoiding its getting out of order 


FOR Sit. = = 


Including the solid Interchangeable 





Interlocking and Single- 
Bearing Plunger 


Any style of figure machine of any capacity 
at proportionate price. Repairs to every class 
of numbering machines. Special machines 
made to order. 





May be had of all Typefounders and Printers’ Supply Houses 
Manufactured by 


— WM. A. FORCE @ COMPANY, Inc. 
BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CoO. New York 3 Brooklyn ° $3 ; Chicago 


OFFICE AND WORKS, EAST GREENWICH. R. I. 
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SIMONDS MANUFACTURING Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


Simonds’ Knives are the Best / 


(FOR ALL KINDS OF MACHINES ) 








2 years’ constant endeavor to merit increased trade on quality of product alone 
7 has succeeded in making ours the LARGEST KNIFE BUSINESS in the world. 
IZ UAMARARARS RADARS RS ASRS. NE IZ ASRS AAAS ASRS ASRS ASRS ASRS SZ 

A Prosperous New Year 
M 


is guaranteed if you use J, 
anufacturing Company’s Knives 


FUPNENONPRONONTRONFNINEN ZINN 


Simonds 
ZS ONIINTRONONTRONTROUCN 


oO 


Simonds GLanutacturing Co. 


FACTORIES; 


CHICAGO, ILL. FITCHBURG, MASS. 
BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK CITY. NEW ORLEANS. SEATTLE, WASH. PORTLAND, ORE, SAN FRANCISCO. 





ADDRESS KNIFE DEPARTMENT. 




























The Mechanism of the 
Linotype By Joun S. THOMPSON 
mamr(r The 


Latest IM POSITION 


and A Handbook for 
Best Work Printers 


on T. B. WILLIAMS 











This ‘T's book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposi- 

= tion of book forms, and shows in addition to the 
Subject usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, 
with concise instructions which may be readily understood by 
the advanced printer or the apprentice. Several chapters, 
fully illustrated, are devoted to ‘‘making’’ the margins, and 
this feature alone is well worth the price of the book. 





COMPLETE and practical treatise on the installation, 
operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information 


concerning the new two-letter machines, not to be found in 96 pages, ¢ by 6 inches, full leather, 


any work heretofore published. 


Fully illustrated. 128 pages. Cloth, $1.50 prepaid. 


















—_§----————— ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau STREET, . . NEW YORK 








flexible, gold side stamp. 
Price, $1.00 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, . NEW YORK 
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Established 1830 i= Tw | 

Now about 7!) SY 
The first "Wiero- Ground Knife you Ce nme 





get will look like this 





TRADE 


The second” Wer-Grint Knife will look like this 


MARK 





They will be a/ke in temper, size, finish and quality. 


TRADE 


WHY? Because they are Wiero-Ground 


MARK 


And you can geta DUPLICATE of either No. 1 or No. 2 any time. 


Written warrant if you wish. 


L. COES & CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. / 


G. V. ALLEN, 10 WarREN ST., NEw YORK. »] 


Write — 


For NEW YORK CITY and vicinity : 


( 
SAG SOL 
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Midget Co 


Get One 


and you will soon have two or more 





None 
as well 
made 





None 
more 
accurate 





None 
with as 
clear 
by mail figures 











A perfectly made, accurate counting machine. 

Counts up to 100,000 and repeats indefinitely. 

Can be attached to press or any machine on 
which you wish to count the product. 

It will keep your theory estimates correct with 
practical work. 


AS ACCURATE AS THE BEST AND COSTS LESS 


By mail postpaid on receipt of ONE DOLLAR. 


Registered mail, eight cents extra. 


CHAS. BECK PAPER CO. Ltd. 


607 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





unters 

















OAMHICO HHpPcoaD WN 


Our Accurate Mitering Machine. 
(ITS EVERY CUT IS TRUE ) 





















The Chandler @ Price Co. 


Manufacturers of High-grade 


Printing Machinery 
East Prospect Street and C. & P. R. R. Crossing 
CLEVELAND, . . . . OHIO, U.S.A. 


WE MAKE PRESSES, TOO 























A New Substitute for Benzine 
and Lye in the Print-shop. 


Not inflammable, will not rust the metal, 
no caustic or poison, good for the hands. 

DOXINE will save your insurance, type, 
etchings, cuts, rollers, skin and temper. 
It is an economical proposition. Order 
one dollar’s worth of your dealer and 
test it. 

DOXINE is put up in 4-lb. and 8-lb. fric- 
tion-top pails, 48 lbs. net in the case. 
Doxine sells for 12% cents per pound. 





For Sale by Dealers in Printers’ Supplies. 





MADE BY 


The DOXO MANUFACTURING CO. 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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RELIABLE 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 
Winter Use 


ORDER THEM NOW FROM © 




















SOUTH CANAL ST. 


CHICAGO. 
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“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


When Pope wrote the above, he must have had 
in mind those printers who are not yet using 


Our 


Doubletone 
Inks 


Complete Specimen Book and Descriptive Booklet free for the asking. 








Sigmund Ullman Company 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of 
DOUBLETONE INKS 


NEW YORK - « GHICAGO 
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The National Manufacturing Co. 


ELKHART, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
Sas _— 


Builders of Paper Bag Machinery and 
Caps Bros. Special Printers’ Machinery 


Web Feed, One and Two Color Roll 
and All-Size Sheet Printing Presses 

















One and Two Color Bag Presses, with 
Chromatic Attachment. 


he DG wil 
We are prepared to make prompt shipment of all regular STEREOTYPE MACHINERY 
from stock, and our prices are right. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESSING HOME OFFICE. Branch Office — 317 S. W. Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 














Szmplest and Best 





SIZES AND NET PRICES 


8 x 12 inch chase, $135.00 
“oe “ 170.00 











Steam fixtures 
Sectional fountain, 10.00 


F. O. B.vcars, 
Rahway, N. J. 















WITH GLASTAETER DISTRIBUTER Fifty-four years experience 
AND FOUNTAIN ° 
building Gordon Presses.... 


11 X170r 10x 15,extra. . . eres 


eae MR oS Re el ote eS 40.00 LATEST STYLE GORDON 




























Six Roller Stocks, Three Chases, One Mould, One Wrench for Impression, One Wrench for Grippers, One Hand Roller, go with each Press. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS, Rahway, New Jersey 
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30-Inch Improved Keystone 





We are bound to be at the front, and this is only one 
of our late designs that puts us there. NO OTHER 
make of 30-Inch Paper Cutters in the same class for 
DURABILITY, CONSTRUCTION and PRICE. Cuts 
as RAPID as any Automatic Clamp Cutter, but 


PERFECTLY ACCURATE 


TO 


The Standard Machinery Company 


Main Office 


wcl'veu, Mystic, Connecticut 
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Up0er \Ope Mapagement , 











ENGRAVING CO. 


oe 


=UNITED STATES COLORTYPE C9 


ID KN V IE IR> 














‘O10 ‘YFANZG] 
"O.)) WALAOIOD SALVLG GALINA AH], 
A@ ONLLNIYG ANY SALVIg HOTOD 


‘NOUNO’]T ‘OLNOWO T, ‘sINo’T “LS 
foovolHy ‘AHO A MAN ‘SLLVNNIONIZ 
*ANVAWOD SNORT MA 29 LINY 4H], 





Ad GaaNLovdANv : a 7m ‘OIHQ) ‘NOLTINV ET 
SHOTO?) SINONHD OLOHY HLIM GALNIG ¢ ‘OO WAdVd GALVOD NOITAWVHO AH.L 
Af GAVIA YAdV StH J, 
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THE HUBER PRESS 


Is finely built. 

Will give perfect register. 
Will give rigid impression. 
Will give greatest distribution. 


We claim the most durable machine 
manufactured. 


Is used by the most efficient and 
successful printers—they are our 
endorsers. 


Let us show you the Huber Press. 


We desire your judgment on its merits. 











VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


AcenTs, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
AcenTs, Sypney, N. S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Building, Pitt Street. - 
Acent, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison, CHICAGO 


WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
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HAVE YOU EVER USED 
| SRR 


p If you wish 
‘oy the BEST 

FIRST-CLASS thing in the 

MARKET 


BOND | inc: 
TRIAL 


SPSS 
For Your Choicest Work ?P 




















PARSONS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


U. S. A. 























=e What's the Use 


of paving your blank spaces with 
chunks of battered lead furniture 
when there is a better way. 


Go round the space with four 
pieces of 


Patent Steel Furniture 





Do it in a jiffy and make a 
good job. 


It is light, accurate, everlasting 
and a time-saver. Just Try It. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Morgans @ Wilcox 
Mfg. Co., Middletown, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Printers’ Machinery and Specialties 
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° . The new, mechanically perfect, up-to-date, 

A Revolution in Make- Ready money-making ®verlap, absolutely correct in 
principle and true 

The most mar- oo ee to detail. As sim- 


: ply and naturally 
velous advance aSierstadt- | Process y on : 
in the printing : rr Pe | superseding the 
art since the in- De Binne Companp hand-cut overlay as 

(PATENTED) did the railroad the 


ion of the 
— SEVENTEEN SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY old stage coach. 
half-tone screen. 











, = yi Saves Time, 
Correspondence is invited from Printers an oto- 5 p 
WSagemcere dering stodoctanes oo Earns Money, Gives Reputation 


start city or State plants. 

















DO YOU KNOW WHY 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press 


IS IN THE LEAD? 


Some of the Users are 













Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md............eeseeeee 1 machine. 
Young & Selden Co., Baltimore, Md...........++++++++++++2 machines. 
Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Masa, ...cccccccccscccsccsccss 1 machine. 
Forbes Litho. Co., Boston, Pi dvudantudanddaatavauanas I machine. 
Robert Gair Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.........++++e+++++e+++++2 machines. 
William Freund & Sons, Cliicago, Fl... .cccccccccccccccces 2 machines. 
Phenix Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill 1 machine. 
Guy B. Seeley, Chicago, Ill......... machine. 
Western Engraving & Embossing Co., Chicago, “Th. machine. 
Dickinson Bros., Grand ig Mich. -I machine. 
J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa...... .2 machines. 
William B. Burford, Yaloein Piteeecccasceaweusedetens machine. 
Colgate & Co., Jersey Cx Re EP Arete Pere peer er re 1 machine. 
Courier-Journal Job Peg. Co., Ronee, Dses<co das esa eta I machine. 
Gugler Litho. Co. > Milwaukee, Se a ere I machine. 
Milwaukee Lace Paper Co., Milwaukee, Wis...............2 machines, 
Burley CRE, Se, DEO eat awanss ccannsactaacwes I machine. 
Zenallack Litho. Co. ip MeOMetOal. “CIMENEC. onc cewccdeucoesees 1 machine. 
Brandon Ptg. Co., rg CS La REE aR a0 1 machine. 
Jos. A. Gafney, pO Ce 5 FED 1 machine. 
Rn. E. Noble Engraving‘Co., New Yorks... ccecseccecccase 1 machine. 
Osborne Co., New York...... MagGadtecaee cuncnasacensans 3 machines. 
Sansted C. Madiew, New Voth ss ccccecccccscvcccccccccyascd Mee 
Eastern Advertising Co., Pawtucket, R. I...........2.2e-00% 1 machine. 
Chas. H. Elliott Co., Philadelphia. Galante ts uvedeas bdnwees 1 machine. 
Stephen. Greene ‘Co., Philadelattigg. ic cecdcccccccecccosdes 1 machine. 
William H. Hoskins Co., Philadelphia. hake kk akKwscndawe 1 machine. 
William Mann Co., Philadelphia... .cccccccccccceccccceces I machine. 
Williams & Marcus, RINTIINNS 60546 06 0 ac0ceacueedeneds 2 machines. 
EA, Wisi: Peete ooo 6 scies a 0s Coe Se eee sec ccedcas 1 machine. 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo...........2 machines. 
August Gast Bank Note & Litho. eon St. Louis, Mo....... I machine. 
Roberts & Heineman Engraving & Pte. Co., St. Louis, Mo...1 machine. 
Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.............2 machines, 
Prawn eeied Se. Baal, Ma si ie cccdcccccscccaeaees 1 machine. 
GM REGED RAMENEMMGy CHOMS <b ore cue cst nedsvandades cecnnawn 1 machine. 
Maverick-Clarke Litho. Co. es Ce ee I machine. 
Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco, Cal...............0. 1 machine. 
Lowman & Hanford ‘Stationery & Pte. Co., Seattle, Wash...1 machine. 
Deen ioe, LO, O8Rs scndnacst css ectcdagitocccacess I machine. 
Heese iadaetl, TOraes, Che ccccccccccecsccsqccss I machine. 
Troy Times Art Press, Troy, N. Y.. .2 machines. 
United States Government Printing-office, aor -4 machines, 
United States Government Printing-office, Manila.. 1 machine. 
Bullard Ptg. House, Wheeling, W. Va........... «++I machine. 
Raeder Blank Book & Litho. Co., Wilkesbarre, Dye 1 machine. 





Whitney Mfg. Co., Worcester,~Mass......seeeseeceeceeesel machine, 


C. R. CARVER CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The Carver & Swift Stamping Press & Mfg. Co. 


N. E. Corner Fifteenth Street and Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for Booklet MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 JORDAN STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Rhodes 
Automatic MakKe-Ready Blanket 








C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
CHICAGO—279 Dearborn St. PRINTING PRESSES Works—Westerly, R. I. 
Times Buitpinc, 41 PARK Row, 


NEw YorK, December 11, 1903. 
RHODES BLANKET Co., 290 Broadway, New York City: 
Gentlemen, — Please enter our order for twelve (12) Rhodes Blankets. 
Each Blanket to measure 24 x 66 inches. 
Please have these sent to us at this office, packed in good shape for export. 


Very truly yours, C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
By Dickinson. 








For Platen, Cylinder and Rotary Presses 


Write us for price, sample and further information. 


THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





Satisfaction from First to Last! 


To the 
Finished 
Job 


From the 
First 
Proof 














Buffalo Inks 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


























THE INSERTS 
‘SHOWING WORK 
DONE WITH 
OUR 


40-Ct. 
Cut 
Black 


HAVE NOW BEEN 
APPEARING IN THE 
“INLAND PRINTER” FOR 
OVER FIVE YEARS 
THEY HAVE MADE 
MANY PEOPLE THINK 

















know this because many people thought they would send us 
a trial order, and after receiving the ink and testing its quality 
thought they would use it regularly. They may have stopped 
=a thinking about it, but their orders come in right along. These 
inserts have made other printers think—the doubting Thomases. Such 
people want to be sure they are right and then stop awhile to think over 
it. Send for samples if you are doubtful, but be sure to give the sample a 
fair show. ‘Three grades of softness always in stock. Samples FREE 
of the ink if you want to test it. 


F. E. OKIE CO. 


Kenton Place Philadelphia, Pa., U. Ss. A. 


























PRINTED ON IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO.'S ‘‘SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





- Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


ag = Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 

, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 

po dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. 

Henry Trrrect & Company, 118-120 Olive 
street, St. Louis.—Wholesale dealers in fine 
imported calendars. We carry a _ heavy 
stock of the better grade of calendars only. 
Importing our own goods direct.and in large 
editions, enables us to make special trade 
requirements. Correspondence solicited hom 
paper companies, jobbers and printers. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN + ae ConcEeRN, James- 
town, 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. | 


Butter, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe” 
st., Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CrescENT Empossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See ‘‘ Embossed Folders.” 


BOOK COMPOSITION AND PLATES. 


Tue Vatu Linotyre Composine Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Largest exclusive house in the United 
States; highest grade of bookwork; special- 
izing the business permits quick service and 
close prices. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hicxox, W. O., MANuFracturInG Co., Harris- 


burg, Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, _ ruling 
pens, etc., 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 
ork. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND 
CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garner & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HammMonp Printers’ Suppry Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Big discounts. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘“‘ Type Founders.” 

Missourrt Brass-Type Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 

Taser-CHANEY Company, LaPorte, Indiana.— 
Manufacturers of calendars for the printing 
trade. Large line of artistic copyright sub- 
jects. Write for samples and prices. 


4-10 





CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLiivaAN Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1904. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Cazsot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CuHampPion CoateD Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SuHeparp, Tue H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Attantic Carson Works. ‘Prepared charcoal. 
E. goth st. and E. Bdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PiatE Co., 150 


Nassau st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY.. 


Swirt, Grorce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. 
Machinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE SINKERS. 


CuHarLes, 140 West Broadway, 
High-grade work. 


WaAGENFOHR, 
New York city. 
DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Lau, Frank, 725 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Die sinker, steel and copper plate engraver. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincuer, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREO- 
TYPERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 


cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 
Bricut’s “ Oxrp Re.iasLteE” St. Louis ELec- 


TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Exectrotyre Co., 251 William 
st., New York. John G. Hurmuze, fine 
electrotyping. 


FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 


York city. ‘“‘ Good work quickly done.” 
Hornsy, Rosert, 277 Mulberry street, New 
York city. 


Hurst Exrectrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 


Ketrocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 


Adams‘ st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 
neous cuts. 


McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 


RowE.t, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 
Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 


Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTROTYPE 
MACHINERY. 


Lovejoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ MACHINERY. 


Weset, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and & Fulton st., 
New York; 310 Deana st., Chicago; 189 
Fleet st., London, E. C. Complete line of 
most advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYP- 
ERS’ METAL. 


Great WesTERN SMELTING & Rertninc Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Folders for Announcements. TO- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and _ all special 
occasions. Beautiful illustrated catalogue 
showing 250 designs mailed free of charge 
to any one in the trade. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent Emposstnc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show- cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 

Freunp, Wa., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the ——. lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StruppMaNnn, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. Write for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Crase EnveEtope Co., 66 Park place, New York. 

lways in stock. 

SaMuEL CuppLes ENvetore Co., St. 
Chicago, New York. 

Unitep States Envetorr Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good. envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Sprin; 

ue” or any of its following IvI- 
S: 


Louis, 


Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., > 


Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, — 

National pcan Co., Milwaukee, bing 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., ‘Springfield, M 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Wohin "iene. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
orcester, Mass. 
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ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


American STEEL & Copper PuatE Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FACSIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


Piaistep Printinc Co., 116 William st., New 
York. Printers, stationers and lithographers. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 


Guiose-WERNICKE CoMPANY, THE, Cincinnati; 
380 382 Broadway, New York; 224-228 
Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal st., 
Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


FOIL. 
CrooxE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
ew York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Cuampion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


SaMvuEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. Write for samples. 


McLaurin Bros., 217-219 Mercer st., New 


ork. Non-curling ‘* Renowned.” 
Pirie, ALex., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
— “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Autt & Wrsorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Bernarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

Krentz, E., & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., 
New York. Manufacturers of lithographic 
and printing inks. 

THALMANN PrintinGc InK Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book 
and colored inks. 


Urimann & Puitrott Mre. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinG Press Mrc. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 
Lancuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. » Madey plates. 
New York Lasor News Co., 2-6 New Reade 
st., New York. Books, magazines, news- 
papers. 
Rooney & Orren Pre. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Kertocc, A. N., Newspaper Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 
Ractne Linotype Co., Racine, Wis. Book and 


catalogue composition. 


bate” ad York Newsparer Union, Dele- 
van, N. Y. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 
Great WesTERN Smettinc & Rerininc Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Gores LitHocrapuine Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
Chicago. Established 1879. Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 





LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
CuaMpPion Coatep Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New_York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
— of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mai Prate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MERcANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The 
Special Agency of the Trade made *. of the 
Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Publish- 
ing and kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Bratcurorp, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton st., 
Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING 
MACHINERY. 


Jenney Execrric Mrc. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manuracturine Co., 83 Chambers st., 
N. Sole manufacturers of Bates anpD 
Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm 
of similar name. Remember, our address is 
83 Chambers street, New York; Chicago, 
04 Wabash avenue; Factory, Orange, N. 

js London, Eng., 34 Queen st., Cheapside, 

. C. All first-class stationers and rubber- 
stamp manufacturers sell these machines. 


PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


EarpLey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, 
ew York. 
Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
ew York. 


Osweco Macuine Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of nothing but cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Brapner SmitH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 


Extiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 
Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States Envetope Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


at 

a ae Envelepe Co., Springfield, Mass. 

U. S. E. Co., Fine anaes Div., 
orcester, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Bromcren_ Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 
Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


FRANKLIN Encravinc & ELECTROTYPING Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVERS. 
Ketey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 
PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 
Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston,.Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 
Elec- 


SANDERS EnGrRAvVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


Setpner & Ewneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate 
of iron, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY, 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES. 


Weset, F., Mra. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
ew York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ FRAMES. 


Fisner & HorrMann, 12 Morris st., New York 
city. Manufacturers of photoengravers 
contact printing frames, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 
Ketrocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. Half-tone and line 


engravers. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 

Duptex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrinTING Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
land avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers news- 
paper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 143 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN TypPE Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “‘ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
Ketszy Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES—JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Earpitzy & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


BrowErR-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 


tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
AmeErRIcAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 

branches under “ Type Founders.” 
GoopricH, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Print- 


ers’ cabinets, type trays, stands, etc. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 











PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
Hammonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 52-54 North Sixth st., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 





PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


RE-ENGRAVING AND HALF-TONE 


TRANSLATION. 


Lancuaces Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


See list of 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 





ew York. -Patent steel furniture and WORK A SPECIALTY. AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co., greatest output, 
other specialties. B H E. 28th N York completest selection, most original designs. 
Pal LOCK, HENRY, 240 E. 28th st., New York. Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
“—— "ta “i Pe Ki po so % ie =e A — = Becton, Hew bh — 
Specialties: | a sae soe rules, galleys, SECONDHAND MACHINERY. Cioeckied, Cumeaal, Cima & Lame 
Stereotype blocks, composing-sticke, wire. | CAMPBELL, Nett, Co., 72 Beekman street, New | Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver; Port: 
stitchers, rule and lead cutters, self-inking York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. ae San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
proof presses, saw tables. | : Special, aa alers ~ Atlanta: « Do son 

| Printers’ Supply Co.; allas: car 
SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto Type 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s | 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- | 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and | 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


ork. 


New York; 
PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Co., Middletown, 


Morcans & Witcox Mre. 

ew York. 

SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


Chicago. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 
BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadel- | 
phia. Vitalized gelatin for rollers. | 
BincuaM BrotHers Company, 406 Pearl st., | 
New York, also 413 Commerce st., Phila. | 
Cuicaco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 
Dietz, BERNHARD; Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, ; | 
GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. | 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & Zucetper. Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Flexible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Wi tp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


ass. 


| Springfield, Mass. 


| Catucart, Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New | 
Pyramid Brand Cords. | 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


| WeseEL, F., Mrc. Co., 82 and 84 Fulton st., 
310 Dearborn st., 
Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ METAL. 


Briatcurorp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 


| Great WESTERN SMELTING & RerininG Co., 
| 173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


Kansas City Leap anp MeErat Works, 14th 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 
| McLaurin Bros., 217 Mercer st., New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


| Unitep States EnvELopE Company, Springfield, | 
Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., | 


Foundry; London, England: M. P. McCoy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

HamMonp Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 

| Hansen, H. C., type founder and manufac- 
turer of printers’ supplies. 190-192 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. 

InLtanp Tyre Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
Locust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; 188 Monroe st., 
Chicago; 49 E. Swan st., Buffalo. Inven- 
tors of Standard-line Unit-set Type. 


; 


Chicago. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


| Bryant, Jas. M. 
| horticultural subjects. 
nut st., Philadelphia. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


Commercial, medical and 
Est. 1873, 706 Chest- 


WOOD TYPE. 


| American Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under ‘ Type Founders.” 

EmprirE Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
York. Manufacturers wood type, reglet, 
furniture, cutting sticks, etc. Write for 
catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, . _Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 





Imported and Domestic 


ADVERTISING 
MERCHANDISE 


WILL PAY 
YOU TO 
WRITE US 


1904 


Calendars, Novelties, Easter 
Cards, Fans and Novelty 
Fans, Gummed Stickers, etc. 











Ghe World's Headquarters for 
Everything that Advertises. 











Weare constantly look- 
ing for the good things 


Write us for Catalogue, Price-lists, Discounts. 
for our customers. 


ssxewnan,sioaer THE BELLMAN ASSOCIATION 


BENNETT-THomas co. 233-235 N. Park Ave., AUSTIN, CHICAGO 





H. S. NEWMAN, Manager 


Cover and Book Papers 








JAMES WHITE &CD 


SHICATG 





TRADE MARK 


JAMES WHITE ® CO. 
PAPER. DEALERS 
210 Monroe Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 





Imitation Typewritten Letters 


I operate one of the largest plants in the world for the production of 
imitation typewritten letters,and turn them out by the thousand or 
million in every style of typewriter type and any color ink, furnishing 


Typewriter Ribbons Exactly Matching 


Printing Ink Makers everywhere claim to supply ink and ribbons 
exactly matching. Sometimes they can, but these ‘‘sometimes’’ are 
about as rare as strawberries in January. I manufacture my own ink 
and ribbons and guarantee a perfect match at all times. I am pre- 
pared to furnish same in either green, blue, black or purple, to prin- 
ters and others operating their own plants, at the following prices: 


INK for Circular Letter Printing, .... per lb., $2.50 
Typewriter Ribbons Exactly Matching, per doz., 5.00 

















SPECIAL PRICES IN QUANTITIES 





96 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 


M.M. ROTHSCHILD 


CIRCULAR LETTER SPECIALIST 





JAPAN PAPER. CO. 


:-High Grade 
* Imported Papers 
rs 


new 





Deckle-Edge J ananeee: 
Hand-made Cover Paper 


carried in stock, in size 22 x 27 
at 25 Dollars per ream. 


SAMPLE SENT ON REQUES 


aa 








») 
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NO RESTRICTION 


The restriction on the WESEL PATENT IRON 
GROOVED BLOCK, which prevented its use for 
Three-Color Process Printing, has terminated, and sales 
will be absolute in future. 


We have secured the sole right to make and sell the 
celebrated Dittmann Register Hook, hitherto controlled and 
used only by the American Colortype Co., and we now offer 
it for sale to all the world. The Dittmann Register Hook is 
the only hook used with sectional blocks that insures positive 


register. 


W ESE L ciecved Block 


The most perfect block for 
holding plates on printing 
presses. It is not only the 
best, but the most econom- 
ical. It meets every require- 
ment, reduces time of make- 
ready, and lengthens life of 
the plates. It is usually made 
to fit bed of press, taking on 
all sizes of plates in any posi- 
tion. Send name and size 
ie i of bed of press, and price 
ee pt wey ye will be quoted promptly. 



































F.WESEL MFG. CO. sicbestom Street, CHICAGO 
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ToStand For The 


BETTER 
QUALITY 


In catalogues, booklets and adver- 








tisements; to prefer appropriate 
simplicity in decorative designs; to 
appreciate the real usefulness of 
truthtelling illustrations; to insist 
upon excellence of execution in all 
things; to believe in the ability of 
the buying public to judge our 
work as it is done; to think and toil, 
not only to satisfy and please, but 
to attain the ideal in service to ad- 
vertisers. Thisis the purpose of the 


FRANKLIN 


Engraving and Electrotyping 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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CHAMBERS DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE 16 FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED 











Expert. Advice--or Example ? 











one often wishes he could have the advice of the best judges and 
most experienced men in the trade. 


He can do even better—he can get their example. 


In Philadelphia is an establishment widely known as the most perfectly equipped and up-to-date in the 
trade — that of the CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. ‘The enormous editions of the LaprEs’ HoME 
JouRNAL and SATURDAY EVENING POST, aggregating more than three and one-quarter million maga- 
zines in a single month, require that its folding machinery shall be the best that human skill can produce. 


The Curtis Publishing Co. uses CHAMBERS Drop-Roller Folding Machines exclusively, and has 
machines that feed, fold, insert, cover and wire stitch magazines of fifty-two quarto pages automatically. 
These machines are fitted with KING AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDERS. The Curtis Publishing Co. has 
ordered nineteen KING FEEDERS, many of which have been running for months. 


The KinG Paper FEEDER is not an experiment. It is a success. 


These publications go out on time —they make the mails. A few dollars increased cost for well- 
matured design, for the very best material and workmanship, for accuracy, for reliability, in short for 
value received, is a small matter compared to the results attained with CHAMBERS machinery. 


ie buying anything so important as PAPER FOLDING MACHINES, 


If interested in the latest improvements in paper folding machines or automatic paper feeders for 
folders, drop us a line. 








Chambers Brothers Company 


Fifty-second Street, Below Lancaster Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Agreement 


Rv solur that the quality of the work of your 


shop will be better, the quantity greater, and 
the financial returns larger than any year in 





your business history 








BeBOlUe cha ine Berlin Iuks, mace by 
the Berlin Ink & Color Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at Eleventh and Hamilton streets, 


and sold at branch offices in Richmond, 
Indianapolis, Detroit and Chicago, will be one 
of the factors that shall help you achieve your 





printorial ambitions 





Ky solur i that we pool our interests and 


each and separately agree to strive by every 
means in our power to make the year notable. 


69 0 [SIGNED] 
FOR 


ME | OL. Good Boia, 
YN Prtiiln ehobr he 


January I, 1904 
































FANS 


Our “‘Pony Express” Fan, reproduced in natural colors from 
the famous painting by H. W. Hansen, commands instant attention 
to the artist’s powerful portrayal of the life, action and dangers of 
the frontier. This is but one of six in Series 25, all equally as full 
of interest to the economical advertiser. The above half-tone 
gives but a poor idea of the strength of our line for the coming 
season, as the Fan is nine inches wide, of proportionate height and 
in colors. There are three other series, twenty-four samples in 
all, and in each one we have contrived to produce that appearance 
of size, beauty and dignity that has always made our Fans quick 
sellers with shrewd advert <ers, who want returns for their money 
and goods that command aiiention and appreciation. 

SAMPLES FREE, but send twenty-five cents to cover pack- 


ing and prepay express. 












NOVELTY DEPARTMENT 


Amvriran Colortype Cn. 
135 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Canadian Representatives, THE J. L. NICHOLS CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 











CALENDARS 


For 1905 


Our line — now ready — is stronger, more artistic, original and 
up-to-date than ever befote. With a large number of beautiful re- 
productions of popular and famous oil paintings by such distinguished 
artists as Rondel, Roseland, Smith, Schreyer, Bacon, Gray, Pope, 
Van Leemputten, Bryson and others, mounted in the most pleasin 
effects on exclusive makes of mat board, or printed and sbi, 
on cardboard, we have created a line which will enable the printer 
to hold and increase his trade against the strongest competitive lines, 
at prices that net a good profit. 

Your calendar work should be the cleanest and most satisfactory 
part of your year's business if pushed with a comprehensive line of 
goods. The American Colortype line’ is designed to meet the most 
exacting requirements of the trade. 

We stand halt the expense of samples. For complete outfit 
send $1.50 (which is one-half of cost), or write for information. 


PADS 


New Sizes. New Style Figures. New Colorings. Clear, clean, 
sharp and handsome. 

Pads that help to sell calendars. If you handle calendars see 
that your pads are one of the attractive features. 


1905 Catalogue and January leaves FREE. 
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Losing Customersr 


Have some of those you have done work for 
failed to give you a second order? If so, 
why? It may be that you have inferior machines 
to work with. Think it over, then write us 
a letter and let us have a little talk with you. 





JOHN ROYLE-& SONS 
Makers of Photo-Engraving Machinery 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S: A. 











THIS IS FOR YOU: 


Are You Progressive? 1° 


tone engravings. If a cut is to be truly printed, that is, the full beauty of the engraving shown, the details must be brought 
out either by a cut or primary overlay, or by very careful patching up in the make-ready. If there is any class of printers on 
whom this is the greatest hardship, it is those who only do an occasional fine job. They have no overlay cutters to make the overlays 
before the form goes to press, and consequently the pressman has to do the best he can without them, as they can not afford to have him 
sit down and cut them, with his press, or perhaps two presses, standing. Now, it is very often the case that the printer loses money on 
the job and, what is more, his customer is dissatisfied. His work does not have that sharp, bright appearance that the other fellow’s has. 

The customer is getting more and more to think that if he is going to spend his time and money to illustrate his goods, they must be 
well illustrated. His paper, cuts, composition and binding must be paid for, and then if by improper presswork he fails of his purpose, 
namely, to illustrate what he has for sale, has he not a legitimate complaint ? : 

There is a saying, “ He will forgive a multitude of sins if his cuts are well printed.” 

There is one more point which we wish you to consider: When overlays are given around the room to different men, you can hardly 
find two cut alike. This shows that a hand-cut overlay is seldom, if ever, true to the engraving. There is a metallic overlay known as 
the GILBERT-HARRIS METALLIC OVERLAY, which insures a firm, unyielding impression in the dark parts of the cuts, is the exact 
reverse, and is absolutely in perfect register with the cut in every detail, and yet is sufficiently flexible to conform perfectly to the cylinder 
of the press. This is beyond doubt the most practical overlay process in existence. The cost approximates that of aplaten press. Average 
time consumed is four minutes each. 

You probably have somewhere from $5,000 to $100,000 invested in your pressroom, and when by this small investment you can 
improve the quality of your output or increase your profits, or, perhaps both, we respectfully submit, 


VW believe that the average printer does not give due consideration to the time consumed in bringing out the details of fine half- 


orice Are You Progressive 


? 








Crane’s HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 


select trade. Their merits are known the world 
L d I} 9 over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. Once 
a ] e S tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. Presented 
S t e in the following styles and qualities: 
ationery 
ing % ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand envelopes corresponding. 
Sold by all Stationers EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 


ored Boxes, containing % ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
and Booksellers in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 














MANUFACTURED BY 
Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 


tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by All this Stationery y & & Ww. M. CRANE 


GEO. B. HURD é CO., New York, whose boxes bear can be relied on as 
the word “ Crane’s,” containing our goods. represented 4 4 a DALTON, MASS. 
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Perfection 
Wire- Stitching 
Machines 

Always Satisfactory 


Do You Get the Business 


of new corporations organized in your 
city? The first thing a new corporation 
needs is Stock Certificates. With our 


new samples of Stock Certificate Manufactured by 





Blanks you can get this order. If you get The J. L. MORRISON CO. 
their order for Stock Certificates you 60 Duane St., New York 
are right in line for all their other printing. _— anions itios 





Get our samples and go after this class 
of trade. 











All Progressive Printers Do. 


Drawing for Printers 








A postal card addressed to us will bring 





you our complete line of samples free of By ERNEST KNAUFFT, 
all charge We have Blanks for all kinds Editor of The Art Student, and Director of the 
5 Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 


of corporations. PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF DESIGNING 
A and illustrating in connection with typography, containin 
complete instructions, fully illustrated, for the beginner as wel 
- the _— —— — which th ag ay one who _ a 
esire to learn drawing, whether connected with the rinting crait or 
WRITE NOW TO not, to become as pias Phen in the art as it is possible to be through 
the study of books. Full cloth; 240 pages; over 100 illustrations. 


MONASCH LITHOGRAPHING CO. ie es » a0 $2.00 





§G-20 NORTH FOURTH SF - THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 116 Nassau STREET, 0 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 
New YORK CHICAGO 














| Help the Circulation 
oforngraving | of your ——— 


By H. JENKINS Paper 


There are 500 valuable 











CONTAINING 





practical instructions for pro- ideas and suggestions, col- 
i lated from the experiences 
ducing photoengraved plates ot sien enaean, 
in relief-line and half-tone, in the new pamphlet by 
with chapters on the theory Charles M. Krebs, entitled 
: Gaining a Circulation. 

and practice of three-color Its sixty pages are full of 
work, by Frederic E. Ives helpful methods of building 
¢ : up papers of every kind. 

and Stephen H. Horgan, the The first part is devoted to 
frontispieces being progres- miscellaneous suggestions, 
: in some instances a single 
sive proofs of one of the best idea brought forth being 
exhibits of three-color work. worth the price of the book. 





The other part includes 
‘* Special Features,’’ ‘‘At- 
tracting Attention,’’ ‘‘Con- 
tests,’’? ‘‘The Coupon of 
Exchange Value,’’ ‘‘ Soliciting: Subscribers,’’ ‘‘ Sample Copies,’’ 




















The whole is richly illustrated, printed on highly enameled heavy 





paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed; new rr ee ASabea er ° Py 66 . 
edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. Advertising Other Publications,’ Clubbing Lists,” Combi- 
: nations, Reductions and Special Concessions, Premiums, 
Price, $2.00 “* Gifts,’’ ‘“ Special Editions,’’ etc., the plans of successful publica- 
tions being fully described. You should have this work. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 





116 Nassau STREET 120-130 SHERMAN ST. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


116 Nassau St., New York. 130 Sherman St., Chicage 
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Copperplate Engraving 
ao Steel Div Embossing 


Wedding Stationery, Calling Cards, Monograms, Crests, Addresses, 
Book Plates, Booklet Covers, Letter-Headings, Envelopes, etc., etc. 


NO PRINTER SHOULD BE WITHOUT OUR SAMPLES 


Wm. Freund &» Sons 


174-176 State Street, :::: CHICAGO 


FOR THE TRADE 





Write for particulars. 
Largest Plant in the Middle States. 























**No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ’’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. 


WE REBUILD AND 
SELL PRINTING PRESSES 


BICOL 


Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 
best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 
for ‘‘ lifting.’””, Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 

PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 25 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE &> CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 
HOUSE 


50 N. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO 





























All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 
AUTOMATIC 
timed sacs” REGISTER 


isons GAUGE 





STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY 





All Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 
PLATEN GUIDES 
GAUGE PINS Value beyond 


prices. 


GAUGES and quality 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 














The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 











INK, Triat Pound, - - - - $3.00 
DO YOU IMITATE TYPEWRITING 2 | sssons: csen"= - << ise 
‘RIBBONS, PER Dozen, - - 9.00 
If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and Typewriter Ribbons to match. The : 
Blue Record Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect match being obtained A P Little ae 
with Blue Record Ribbons. Send for sample of regular work. :: Typewriter Ribbons, eater P 


Satin-finish Carbon Papers, and the wonderful Cobweb Carbon Papers, the thinnest and 
most durable carbon paper upon the market. es < =f EF cf f < 





MANUFACTURER 77 
LONDO 
Rochester, N.Y.|tTorontT 


OZOPORKR 
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YOU MAY BE RICH 


but if you have gained your wealth at the expense 
of your health 


YOU ARE POOR INDEED 


Regain your health and renew your youth at 


French Lick 
West Baden Springs 


in the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


MONON ROUTE 





Excursion rates and excellent train service from 
all parts of the country. 

The remedial properties of the various Springs 
at these famous resorts are world-renowned for 
chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and 
Bowels. You drink the waters— nature does 
the rest. 

Hotel Rates range from $8 up to $35 per 
week, including free use of waters. Accommoda- 
tions from the plain boarding house up to the finest 
apartments and service to be obtained in the best 
metropolitan hotels. 


Booklet, telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding houses, with their rates, sent free. Address 

















PRINTER 


m 


en Nw Sls 


TAA US 


OUTHERN RAILWAY 


Chicago and 
Florida Special 
On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville to Jackson- 
ville and Saint Augustine. 
Florida Limited 
Solid Train, Cincinnati to Jacksonville 
and St. Augustine, with through Pullman 
service from Chicago. 
Also Pullman Service between 
Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
q New Orleans and Texas Points. 
» Dining and Observation Cars 
on all Through Trains. 
Write for rates and information 
W. A. Garrett, G. M. 
yz W.C. Rinearson, G. P. A. 
Cincinnati 











FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
G. FP. As, Traffic Mgr., 
Monon Route, CHICAGO 
bees 
af Xl ny 







: Take the 
4 Grand 
¢Canyon 


- Home with you! 


°% A Souvenir of Earth’s 
§ Greatest Wonder in the 
form of book or picture 
will keep its beauties con- 
stantly before you. For 
fifty cents we will send the 
season's novelty, a hand- 

: somely colored view of the 
Canyon, uniquely mounted to reproduce its marvelous 
tints. Or, for same price, a Grand Canyon book of 128 
pages, 93 fine illustrations, cover in colors; articles by 
many noted authors and travelers. Worthy a place in any 
library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 1312 Great 
Northern Building, Chicago. 























Indians of the 


Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there—their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies —an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages—written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Curator of Anthropology, 
Field Columbian .Museum, an authority on the 
“ Amerind ”— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address Geo. T. Nicholson, 
1312 Great Northern Building, Chicago. 
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ee The land of vineyards and orchards, of shining ¢ 
™ sea and snow-capped mountains, health- -giving air and @ 
revivifying climate, the vast health resort to which the § 
American people repair each year in increased numbers, 


is best reached via 


The OVERLAND LIMITED ¢ 





1% 








Ih , the luxuriously appointed daily train from Chicago. @ ” 
B ess than three days en route; electric-lighted throughout. a 
ry Its splendid equipment is the result of such painstak- [Ff 





) ing study and liberal expenditure as to fully meet the 
4 requirements of modern travel on what is undoubtedly 
h the most luxurious train in the world. 

Solid through train with buffet smoking car, barber, 
bath, unsurpassed dining car service, Pullman drawing- 
room and private compartment sleeping cars, superbly 

fitted library and observation car, with Booklovers 
oe telephone, individual electric reading lamps ¥g 
, and other devices for the comfort of travelers, {ae 
leaves Chicago via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
,\ AND NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


a daily at 8.00 p.m. A second fast train to San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles leaves Chicago daily at 11.35 p.m. 
\' 


> All agents sell tickets via this line. 

{ Send 4-cent stamp for booklet on California, or 2 cents for 
pamphlet describing The Overland Limited 
and the route. 














UNION 
PACIFIC 










W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., ©. & N.-W. RY. 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


“FOOL PROOF.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and oo for all purposes, under the following 
trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet: 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





COPPER AND 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO 


MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW 


-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 





VAIN OMe na 8 eS 


YORK: aN. “Y. 


| same. 


ND it came to pass that there ap- 
peared a Bond Paper of great 
strength and substance, and the 

name thereof was Superior Bond. And 
Lo, it was good, and the people bought 
abundantly of it, for it was always the 
It was uniform, and they were 
much pleased. 4 Price, 7%c. per lb. 
Full line. Single and double sizes in stock. 


E.S, ROOKS & COMPANY, 
127-129 MARKET STREET. CHICAGO. 
Telephone, Main 3550. 








Printing Machinery 


Designed 


Constructed, Tested 
Inspected, Installed 


Samuel Hollingsworth, M. E. 


110 West Fourth Street 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 





WHITMORE MF6. Co. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 


Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 





CRANE'S 
CONE's S 
18 
98 1898 
LINEN Recoro “nese ALL LINEN 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS., PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 





The Black-Clawson Co. 

HAMILTON, 

Paper and Pulp Mill linus 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


pe Oatennting and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


OHIO 




















* Write us for prices and further particulars 


L. Martenson & Co. 

=== ACS oS 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty 


186 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Sixth Floor, Rear. CHICAGO. 














PRINTERS’ 
ROLLERS 


BEST AND CHEAPEST IN USE 
ALSO 


TABLET GUM 
GODFREY & CO. 











service and best work. We can please you. 





909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





send your forms 


Ifin a hurry, "4: 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY == 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 








Out-of-town work solicited. 





76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 





CARBON 
BLACK 





MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUNSET. 
BANNER. 


ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 














PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
‘PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


WHY YOU NEED IT 
One Reason! 


Acme Ink Reducer 


Is the dest reducing compound ever added to the 
facilities for doing fine presswork. 

By using this reducer in color-ink you can print 
fine-line cuts (such as half-tones, wood engravings, 
etc.) as clear and sharp as with the best qualities 
of black or blue-black inks. 

Send us your trial order and carefully note the 
facts and results of this first reason. 

Sample free. Postpaid. 


ACME COMPOUND CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class ~ 
printers. / 








eee BRAN = 
F. J. WENISCH, 139 Bradford St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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POLISHED ZINC AND GOPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


Attractive Prices 


DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' SUPPLIES. 


Star Engravers’ Supply Co. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


TecePpHone, 139 JOHN 





NEW YORK CITY 


Practical Guide to @€mbossing 








doing embossing on job presses. 


in gold, red and blue. 


116 Nassau Street 
New York. 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of ‘A Practical Guide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 











130 Sherman St. 
Chicago. 









PrNTHRe PUBLISHER 
3 OF Curs4TE 


Covering almost every cut needed 


either in your own or any other class of 
business. Have our catalogues on file 
and you will always find just the cuts 
you need. 

Drop us a line and we will tell you 
how we are co-operating successfully 
with over 2000 printers and publishers. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541. 


Slade, Hipp $6 Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 
American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 


W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S”’ Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 


A TIME-SAVER FOR 





West-Porket 
Manual of Printing 


A full and concise explanation of the 
technical points in the printing trade, for 
the use of the printer and his patrons. 














Cable of Contents 


Punctuation: The Comma, Semicolon, Colon, 
Period, Note of Interrogation, Exclamation Mark, 
Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apostrophe, 
_ Capitalization —Style: The Use and Non-use of 
Figures, Abbreviations, Italicizing, Quotations — 
Marked Proof—Corrected Proof— Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up of a Book — Imposition and Sizes 
of Books—Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf— Type 
Standard — Number of Words in a Square Inch — 
Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point 
System — Weight of Leads Required forany Work 
— Number of Leads to the Pound — To Print Con- 
secutive Numbers — To Prevent Coated Paper from 
Peeling — Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions 
of the Principal Technical Terms Used in_ Fine 
Bookbinding—Relative Values of Bindings—Direc- 
tions for Securing Copyright—Correct Sizes of 
Flat Writing Papers—Sizes of Ruled Paper— 
Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of News- 
apers — Leads for Newspapers —- Newspaper 
Micasurements — Imposition of Forms. 


Convenient vest-pocket size. Neatly bound 
in leather, round corners; 
86 pages; 50 cents. 


he Juland jprinter Co, 


116 Nassau Street 120-130 Sherman Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


“KEYSTONE PHoto Arc Lamp” 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
IN CURRENT: AND 75% 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


KEYSTONE BLUE PAPER CO., 9/0 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO,, 160 ADAMS St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAVES 75% 





IN TIME 











ALTON’S 
1904 






TRADE-MARK. 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to GEo. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CHIcaco, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Louis, KANnsAs City and Peoria. Take the 
“Alton’’ to the St. Louis World’s Fair, 1904. 














MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


AND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 
insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
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